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SERVICE TO THE CAUSE OF ‘ REFORM. 


BY SUSAN KEATING GLASPELL. 


I. 


ANY visitors to the State-House 
made the grave mistake of look- 
ing upon the Governor as the most 
important personage in the building. 
They would walk up and down the cor- 
ridors, hoping for a glimpse of some of 
the leading officials, when all the while 
Freckles McGraw, the real character 
of the Capitol, and by all odds the most 
important person in it, was easily ac- 
cessible, and affably inclined toward 
conversation. 

Freckles McGraw was the elevator 
boy. In the official register his name 
had gone down as William, but that 
was a mere concession to the constit- 
uents to whom the official register was 
sent out. In the newspapers—and he 
appeared with frequency in the news- 
papers—he was always “ Freckles,” and 
every one from the Governor down 
gave him that title, the appropriate- 
ness of which was stamped a thousand- 
fold upon his shrewd, jolly Irish face. 

1M 


Like every one else onthe State pay- 
roll, Freckles was keyed to concert 
pitch during this first week of the new 
session. It was a reform Legislature, 
and so imbued was it with the idea of 
reforming that there was grave danger 
of its forcing reformation upon every- 
thing in sight. It happened that the 
Governor was of the same faction of 
the party as that dominant in the Leg- 
islature; and so, taken all in all, reform 
breathed through every nook and crev- 
ice of the great building. 

But high above all else in importance 
towered the Kelley Bill. From the very 
opening of the session, there was 
scarcely a day when some of Freckles’ 
passengers did not in hushed whispers 
mention the Kelley Bill. From what 
he could pick up about the building, 
and what he read in the newspapers, 
Freckles put together a few ideas as 
to what the Kelley Bill really was. It 
was a great reform measure, and it was 
going to show the railroads that they 
did not own the State. The railroads 
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were going to have to pay more taxes, 
and they were making an awful fuss 
about it; but if the Kelley Bill could be 
put through it would be a great victory 
for reform, and would make the Gorer- 
nor “solid” in the State. 

Freckles McGraw was strong for re- 
form. That was partly because the 
snatches of speeches he heard in the 
Legislature were more thrilling when 
for reform than when against it; it 
was partly because he adored the Gov- 
ernor, and it was in no small part be- 
cause he despised Mr. Ludlow. 

Mr. Ludlow was a lobbyist. Some of 
the members of the Legislature were 
Mr. Ludlow’s property—or at least so 
Freckles inferred from conversation 
overheard at his post. There had been 
a great deal of talk that session about 
Mr. Ludlow’s methods. 

Freckles himself was no snob. A\l- 
though he had heard Mr. Ludlow called 
disgraceful, and although he firmly be- 
lieved he was disgraceful, he did not 
consider that any reason for not speak- 
ing to him. And so when Mr. Ludlow 
got in all alone one morning, and the 
occasion seemed to demand recogni- 
tion of some sort, Freckles had chirped: 

“ Good-morning! ” 

But Mr. Ludlow, possibly deep in 
something else, had simply knit to- 
gether his brows and had given no sign 
of having heard. After that, Henry 
Ludlow, lobbyist, and Freckles McGraw, 
elevator boy, were enemies. 


II. 


A Little before noon, one day near 
the end of the session, a member of the 
Senate and a member of the House rode 
down together in the elevator. 

“ There’s no use waiting any longer,” 
the Senator was saying as they got in. 
“We're as strong now as we're going 
to be. It’s a matter of Stacy’s vote, and 
that’s a matter of who sees him last.” 

Freckles widened out his ears and 
gaged the elevator for very slow run- 
ning. Stacy had been written up in the 
papers as a wabbler on the Kelley Bill. 

“He’s all right now,” pursued the 
Senator, “but there’s every chance 
that Ludlow will see him before he 
casts his vote this afternoon, and then 
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—oh, I don’t know!” and with a kind 
of weary little flourish of his hands the 
Senator stepped off. 

Freckles McGraw sat wrapped in 
deep thought. The Kelley Bill was 
coming up in the Senate that afternoon. 
If Senator Stacy voted for it, it would 
pass. If he voted against it, it would 
fail. He would vote for it if he didn’t 
see Mr. Ludlow; he wouldn’t vote for it 
if he did. That was the situation, and 
the Governor’s whole future, Freckles 
felt, was at stake. 

The bell rang sharply, and he was 
vaguely conscious then that it had been 
ringing before. In the next half hour 
he was very busy taking down the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Strangely 
enough, Senator Stacy and the Gover- 
nor went down the same trip, and 
Freckles beamed with approbation 
when he saw them walk out. of the 
building together. 

Stacy was one of the first of the Sen- 
ators to return. Freckles sized him up 
keenly as he stepped into’ the elevator, 
and decided that he was still firm. But 
there was a look about Senator Stacy’s 
mouth which suggested that there was 
no use in being too sure of him. 
Freckles considered the advisability of 
bursting forth and telling him how 
much better it would be to stick with 
the reform fellows; but just as the boy 
got his courage screwed up to speaking- 
point, Senator Stacy got off. 

About ten minutes later Freckles had 
the elevator on the ground floor, and 
was sitting there reading a paper, when 
he heard a step that caused: the sheet 
to fall from his hands. It was a firm, 
assertive step, a step which he knew and 
hated. The next minute Mr. Ludlow 
turned the corner. He was immacu- 
lately dressed, as usual, and his iron- 
gray mustache seemed to stand out just 
a little more pompously than ever. 
There was a sneering look in his eyes 
as he stepped into the car. It seemed 
to Freckles to be saying: 

“They thought they could beat me, 
did they? Oh, they’re easy, they are! ” 

Freckles McGraw slammed the door 
of the cage and started the car up. He 
did not know what he was going to do, 
but he had an idea that he did not want 
any other passenger. When half way be- 
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AS LUDLOW SAW THE QUICK BUT EVEN DESCENT OF THE CAR, HE KNEW THAT HE HAD BEEN TRICKED. 


tween the basement and the first floor, 
he stopped the elevator. He must have 
time to think. If he took that man up 
to the Senate Chamber, he would sim- 
ply strike the death-blow to reform! 
And so he knelt and pretended to be 
fixing something, and he thought fast 
and hard. 

“Something broke?” 
ious voice, 

Freckles 


said an anx- 


looked around into Mr. 


Ludlow’s face, and he saw that the emi- 
nent lobbyist was nervous. 

“ Yes,” he said calmly. “ It’s acting 
queer. Something’s all out of whack.” 

“Well, drop it to the basement and 
let me out,” said Mr. Ludlow sharply. 

“Can't drop it,” responded Freckles. 
“ She’s stuck.” 

Mr. Ludlow came and looked things 
over, but his knowledge did not extend 
to the mechanism of elevators. 
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“Better call some one to come and 
take us out,” he said nervously. 

Freckles McGraw straightened him- 
self up. A glitter had come into his 
small gray eyes, and two very red spots 
were burning in his freckled cheeks. 

“T think she’ll run now,” he said. 

And she did run. Never in all its 
history had that State-House elevator 
run as it ran then. It rushed past the 
first and second floors like a thing let 
loose, with an utter abandonment that 
caused the blood to flee from the emi- 
nent lobbyist’s face. 

“ Stop it, boy!” he cried in alarm. 

“Can't!” responded Freckles, his 
voice thick with terror. “ Running 
away!” he gasped. 

“Will it fall?” whispered the emi- 
nent lobbyist, with a shaking voice. 

“ T—I think so! ” blubbered Freckles. 

Now the central portion of the State- 
House was very high. Above that part 
of the building which was in use there 
was a long stretch leading to the tower. 
For some reason the shaft had been 
built clear up, though practically un- 
used. Past floors used for store-rooms, 
past floors used for nothing at all, they 
went—the man’s face white with terror, 
the boy wailing out incoherent suppli- 
‘ations. And then, within ten feet of 
the top of the shaft, and within a foot 
of the top floor of the whole great 
building, that elevator came to a 
rickety stop. It wabbled back and 
forth; it did strange and terrible things. 

“She’s falling!” panted Freckles. 
“Climb!” 

And Henry Ludlow climbed. He got 
the door of the cage open, and he 
clambered up. No sooner had the man’s 
feet touched solid floor than Freckles 
reached up and slammed the door of 
the cage. Why he did that, he was not 
sure at the time. Later he felt that in- 
stinct had told him not to give the 
man’s voice a full sweep down the shaft. 

Henry Ludlow was far from dull. As 
he saw the quick but even descent of 
the car, he knew that he had been 
tricked. He would have been more 
than human had there not burst from 
him furious and threatening words. 
But what was the use? The car was go- 
ing down—down—down, and _ there 
he was, perhaps hundreds of feet above 


any one else in the building—alone, 
tricked, beaten! 

Of course he tried the door at the 
head of the winding stairway, knowing 
full well it would be locked. They al- 
ways kept it locked; he had heard one 
of the janitors asking for the keys to 
take a party up just a few days before. 
Perhaps he could get out on the top 
of the building and make signals of dis- 
tress. But the door leading outside 
was locked also. There he was—help- 
less and alone. And below—well, below 
they were passing the Kelley Bill! 

He rattled the grating of the elevator 
shaft. He made strange, loud noises, 
knowing all the while he could not 
make himself heard. And then at last, 
alone in the State-House attic, Henry 
Ludlow, eminent lobbyist, sat down on 
a box and nursed his fury. 

selow, Freckles McGraw, the young- 
est champion of reform in the building, 
was putting on a bold front. He 
laughed and he talked and he whistled. 
He took people up and down with as 
much nonchalance as if he did not know 
that up at the top of that shaft angry 
eyes were straining themselves for a 
glimpse of the car, and terrible curses 
were descending, literally, upon his 
stubby red head. 


IIT. 


Ir was a great afternoon at the State- 
House. Every one thronged to the 
doors of the Senate Chamber, where 
they were putting through the Kelley 
Bill. The speeches made in behalf of 
the measure were very brief. The great 
thing now was not to make speeches; 
it was to reach “S ” on roll-call before 
a man with iron-gray hair and an iron- 
gray mustache could come in and say 
something to the fair-haired member 
with the weak mouth who sat near the 
rear of the chamber. 

Freckles was called away just as it 
went to a vote. When he came back 
Senator Kelley was standing out in the 
corridor, and a great crowd of men were 
standing around slapping him on the 
back. The Governor himself was stand- 
ing on the steps of the Senate Cham- 
ber; his eves were very bright, and he 
was smiling. 
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Freckles turned his car back to the 
basement. Somehow he wanted to be 
all alone for a minute, to dwell in soli- 
tude upon the fact that it was he, 
Freckles McGraw, who had won this 
great victory for reform. It was he, 
Freckles MeGraw, who had assured the 
Governor’s future! Why, perhaps he 
nad that afternoon made for himself a 
name which would be handed down in 
the histories! 

Freckles was a kind little boy, and he 
knew that an elegant gentleman could 
not find the attic any too pleasant a 
place in which to spend the afternoon. 
So he decided to go up and get Mr. Lud- 
low. It took courage; but he had won 
his victory, and this was no time for 
faltering. 

There was something very grewsome 
about the long ascent. He thought of 
stories he had read of lonely turrets in 
which men were beheaded, and other- 
wise made away with. It seemed he 
would never come to the top, and when 
at last he did it was to find two of the 
most awful-looking eyes he had ever 
seen peering down upon him. 

The sight of that car, moving 
smoothly and securely up to the top, 
and the sight of that audacious little 
boy with the freckled face and the bat- 
like eyes, that little boy who had played 
his game so well, who had lost a big 
concern many thousands, was too much 
for Henry. Ludlow’s _ self-control. 
Words such as he had never used before, 
such as he had never supposed himself 
capable of using, burst from him. But 
I'reckles stood calmly gazing up at the 
infuriated lobbyist, and just as Mr. 
Ludlow was saying, “Tl beat your 
head open, you little brat!” he calmly 
reversed the handle and sent the car 
skimming smoothly to realms below. 
He was followed by an angry yell, and 
then by a loud request to return, but he 
heeded them not, and for some time 
longer the car made its usual rounds 
hetween the basement and the legisla- 
tive chambers. 

In just an hour Freckles tried it 
again. He sent the car to within three 
feet of the attic floor, and then peered 
through the grating, his face tied in a 
knot of interrogation. The eminent 
lobbyist stood there gulping down 


wrath and pride, knowing well enough 
what was expected of him. 

* Oh—all right,” he muttered at last, 
and with that much of an understand- 
ing I'reckles sent the car up, opened the 
door, and Henry Ludlow stepped in. 

No word was spoken between them 
until the light from the floor upon 
which the Senate Chamber was situated 
came in view. Then Freckles turned 
with a polite inquiry as to where the 
gentleman wished to get off. 

“ You may take me down to the office 


‘of the Governor,” said Mr. Ludlow 


stonily, meaningly. 

“Sure,” said Freckles cheerfully. 
“Guess you'll find the Governor in his 
office now. He’s been in the Senate 
most of the afternoon, watchin’ *em 
pass that Kelley Bill.” 

Mr. Ludlow’s lips drew in tightly. 
He squared his shoulders, and his si- 
lence spoke many volumes. 

In just fifteen minutes Freckles was 
sent for from the executive office. 

* T demand his discharge! ” Mr. Lud- 
low was saying as the elevator boy en- 
tered. 

“Tt happens you’re not running this 
building,” the Governor returned with 
a good deal of acidity. “ Though of 
course,” he added with dignity, “ the 
matter will be carefully investigated.” 

The Governor was one great chuckle 
inside, and his heart was full of admi- 
ration and gratitude; but would Freck- 
les be equal to bluffing it through? 
Would the boy have the finesse, the nice 
subtlety, the real master hand, the sit- 
uation demanded? If not, then—imp 
of salvation though he was—in the in- 
terest of reform, Freckles would have 
to go. 

It was a very innocent looking boy 
who stood before him and looked in- 
quiringly into his face. 

“ William,” began the Governor— 
Freckles was pained at first, and then 
remembered that officially he was Will- 
iam—* this gentleman has made a very 
serious charge against you.” 

Freckles looked at Mr. Ludlow in a 
genuinely hurt way, and waited for the 
Governor to proceed. 

“ He says,” went on the chief execu- 
tive, “ that you deliberately took him to 
the top of the building and wilfully left 
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him there a prisoner all afternoon. Did 
you do that?’ 

“Oh, sir,” burst forth Freckles 
tearfully, “1 did the very best I could 
to save his life. I was willing to sacri- 
fice mine for him, I i 

“You little liar!” broke in Henry 
Ludlow. 

The Governor held up his hand. 

“You had your chance. Let him 
have his.” 

“You see, Governor,” began Freck- 
les, as if anxious to set right a great 
wrong which had been done him, “ the 
car is acting bad. The engineer said 
only this morning it needed a going 
over. When it took that awful shoot, I 
lost control of it. Maybe I’m to be dis- 
charged for losing control of it, but 
not ”—Freckles began to ery—* but 
not for anything like what he says I 
done. Why, Governor,” he went on, 
ramming his knuckles into his eyes, “‘ I 
ain’t got nothing against him! What’d 
I take him to the attic for? ” 

“Of course not for money,” sneered 
Mr. Ludlow. 

The Governor turned on him sharply. 


“When you can bring any proof of 
that, I’ll be ready to hear it. Until you 
can, you'd better leave it out of the 
question.” 

“Strange how it should have hap- 
pened this very afternoon,” put in the 
eminent lobbyist. 


The Governor looked at him with 
open countenance. 

“You were especially interested in 
something this afternoon? I thought 
you told me you had no really vital in- 
terest here this session! ” 

There was nothing to be said. Mr. 
Ludlow said nothing. 

“Now, William,” pursued the Gov- 
ernor, fearful in his heart that this 
would be Freckles’ undoing, “ why did 
you close the door of the shaft before 
you started down?” 

“ Well, you see, sir,” began Freckles, 
still tremulously, “ I’m so used to clo- 
sin’ doors. Closin’ doors has become a 
kind of second nature with me, I’ve 
been told about it so many times. And 
up there, though I thought I was losin’ 
my life, still I didn’t neglect my duty.” 

The Governor put his hand to his 
mouth and coughed. 


about it? 
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“ And why,” he went on, more secure 
now, for a boy who could get out of that 
could get out of anything, “ why was it 
you didn’t make some immediate effort 
to get Mr. Ludlow down? Why didn’t 
you notify some one, or do something 

“Why, I supposed, of course, he 
walked down by the stairs,” said Freck- 
les. “TI never dreamed he’d wait to 
trust the elevator after the way it had 
acted.” 

“The door was locked,” snarled the 
eminent lobbyist. 

“Well, now, you see, I didn’t know 
that,” explained Freckles expansively. 
“ Late in the afternoon | took a run up 
just to test the car—and there you 
were! I never was so surprised in my 
life. I supposed, of course, sir, that 
you'd spent the afternoon in the Senate 
along with everybody else.” 

Once more the Governor put his 
hand to his mouth. 

“ Your case will come before the ex- 
ecutive council at its next meeting, 
William. And if anything like this 
should happen again, you will be dis- 
charged on the spot.” Freckles bowed. 
“ You may go now.” 

When he was almost at the door the 
Governor called to him. 

“ Don’t you think, William,” he said 
—the Governor felt that he and Freck- 
les could afford to be generous—* that 
you should apologize to the gentleman 
for the really grave inconvenience to 
which you have been the means of sub- 
jecting him?” 

Freckles’ little gray eyes grew steely. 
He looked at Henry Ludlow, and there 
was an ominous silence. Then light 
broke over his face. 

“On behalf of the elevator,” he said, 
“T apologize.” 

And a third time the Governor’s 
hand was raised to his mouth. 


IV. 


Tue next week Freckles was wearing 
a signet ring; long and audibly had he 
sighed for a ring of such kind and pro- 
portions. He was at some pains in ex- 
plaining to every one to whom he 
showed it that it had been “ sent him by 
a friend up home.” 









































CHARLES DICKENS IN 1842, THE YEAR OF HIS FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA AND HIS MEETING 
WITH WASHINGTON IRVING. 


From a pencil drawing by R. J. Lane. 


The Friendship of Charles Dickens 
and Washington Irving. 
BY T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 


THE PERSONAL AND LITERARY ASSOCIATION OF THE GREAT AMERI- 
CAN WRITER AND THE FAMOUS ENGLISH NOVELIST—DICKENS’ OWN 
TESTIMONY TO IRVING’S INFLUENCE UPON HIS EARLIER WORK. 7 


N the lives of eminent literary men genius will show for the work of an- 
there is nothing more interesting to other equally gifted author. 
note than the admiration one great This was never better exemplified 
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than by Washington Irving and Charles 
Dickens. The fact is perhaps all the 
more remarkable because in some ways 
they worked in the same grooves, and 
the young English writer was mani- 
festly indebted, at the outset of his ca- 


reer, to the already famous American | 


littérateur. The “Sketches by Boz” 
were probably suggested by the 
“ Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon,” and 
it seems certain that unless “ Old 
Christmas” and “ Bracebridge Hall” 
had been written the “ Pickwick 
Papers ” would never have been embel- 
lished with those glorious merry- 
makings which took place at Manor 
Farm, Dingley Dell. 

In small-minded men such things 
might occasion irritation, but the real 
giants of the pen, having appreciated 
the work of a coming writer, can afford 
to be generous, and love to applaud it. 
Dickens knew his Washington Irving 
well, and had devoured the inimitable 
“Sketch Book” when he was a boy of 
fourteen, with results eminently bene- 
ficial to himself and his countless read- 
ers. But for this we might not have had 
the delightful journey on the stage 
coach to Muggleton, have quaffed a sec- 
ond bowl of the enlivening wassail, have 
inet the Dingley Dell parson with his 
quaint stories, or have been thrilled 
with the episode at the rook-shooting, 
when Mr. Winkle, instead of shooting at 
the pigeon and killing the crow, shot at 
the crow and wounded the pigeon. 


IRVING’S FIRST LETTER TO DICKENS. 


Imagine, then, the delight of Dickens 
when in April, 1841, a letter came to 
him in which Irving expressed heartfelt 
delight in his writings and appreciation 
of himself. The historian of New York 
had, he wrote, read all the “ Boz” pro- 
ductions, and could no longer repress 
his desire to let their author know his 
high opinion of his talents. 

It may be noted that Irving was 
twenty-nine years older than Dickens, 
who was twenty-nine when he received 
this letter. He had already produced 
“Sketches by Boz,” Pickwick,” 
“Oliver Twist,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
“The Old Curiosity Shop,” and “ Barn- 
aby Rudge.” 

In his enthusiastic reply we see how 
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well he knew the contents of the 
“Sketch Book” and Irving’s other 
works. 


MY DEAR Sir: 

There is no man in the world who could have 
given me the heartfelt pleasure you have, by your 
kind note of the 13th of last month. There is no 
living writer, and there are very few among the 
dead, whose approbation I should feel so proud to 
earn. And with everything you have written upon 
my shelves, and in my thoughts, and in my heart of 
hearts, I may honestly and truly say so. If you 
could only know how earnestly I write this, you 
will be glad to read it—as I hope you will be, faintly 
guessing at the warmth of the hand I autobiograph- 
ically hold out to you over the broad Atlantic. 

I wish I could find in your welcome letter some 
hint of an intention to visit England. I can’t. I 
have held it at arm's length, and taken a bird’s-eye 
view of it, after reading it a great many times, but 
there is no greater encouragement in this way than 
on a microscopic inspection. I should love to go 
with you—as I have gone, God knows how often— 
into Little Britain, and Eastcheap, and Green Arbor 
Court, and Westminster Abbey! I should like to 
travel with you outside the last of the coaches down 
to Bracebridge Hall. It would make my heart glad 
to compare notes with you about that shabby gentle- 
man in the oilcloth hat and red nose, who sat in the 
nine-cornered back-parlor of the Masons’ Arms, and 
about Robert Preston and the tallow chandler’s 
widow, whose sitting-room is second nature to me ; 
and about all those delightful places and people 
that I used to walk about and dream of in the day- 
time, when a very small and not over-particularly- 
taken-care-of boy. I have a good deal to say, too, 
about that dashing Alonzo de Ojeda, that you can’t 
help being fonder of than you ought to be; and 
much to hear concerning Moorish legend, .and poor 
unhappy Boabdil. Diedrich Knickerbocker I have 
worn to death in my pocket, and yet I should show 
you his mutilated carcass with a joy past all ex- 
pression. 

I have been so accustomed to associate you with 
my pleasantest and happiest thoughts, and with my 
leisure hours, that I rush at once into full confi- 
dence with you, and fall, as it were naturally, and 
by the very laws of gravity, into your open arms. 
Questions come thronging to my pen as to the lips 
of people who meet after long hoping to do so. I 
don’t know what to say first or what to leave unsaid, 
and am so constantly disposed to break off and tell 
you again how glad I am this moment has arrived. 

My dear Washington Irving, I cannot thank you 
enough for your cordial and generous praise, or tell 
you what deep and lasting gratification it has given 
me. I hope to have many letters from you, and to 
exchange a frequent correspondence. I send this 
to say so. After the first two or three I shall 
settle down into a connected style, and become 
gradually rational. 

You know what the feeling is, after having 
written a letter, sealed it, and sent it off. I shall 
picture your reading this, and answering it, before 
it has lain one night in the post-office. Ten to one 
that before the fastest packet could reach New 
York I shall be writing again. 

Do you suppose the post-office clerks care to re- 
ceive letters? I have my doubts. They get into a 
dreadful habit of indifference. A postman, I ima- 
gine, is quite callous. Conceive his delivering one 
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to himself, without being startled by 





a preliminary double knock ! 





Always your faithful friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE ENGLISH NOVELIST IN 
AMERICA. 

For a long time Dickens 
had been anxious to visit 
America, and his _biogra- 
pher, John Forster, tells us 
that this interchange of let- 
ters set him thinking se- 
riously of the undertaking. 
Be this as it may, the Feb- 
ruary of the following year 
(1842) saw him at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, New York, where 
“ Washington Irving came 
in alone with open arms.” 
The friendship of the two 
famous authors was at once 
cemented. ‘“ Washington 
Irving is a great fellow,” he 
wrote in a letter to Forster. 
“We have laughed most 
heartily together. He is just 
the man he ought to be.” 
Having in his mind’s eye 
painted an ideal picture of 
him, he could hardly pay his 
new friend higher tribute 
than this. 

Dickens was only just in 
time to see him, for Irving 
had been appointed Amer- 














ican minister to Spain, and 








was on the eve of his de- 











parture for Madrid. But 
they had many happy meet- 
ings, and must have been on 
the most affectionate terms, 
for on March 17 Dickens wrote to 
Forster: 


Irving was with me at Washington yesterday, and 
wept heartily at parting. He is a fine fellow, when 
you know him well; and you would relish him, my 
dear friend, of all things. We have laughed to- 
gether at some absurdities we have encountered in 
company, quite in my vociferous Devonshire-Terrace 
style. The “Merrikin” Government have treated 
him, he says, most liberally and handsomely in every 
respect. He thinks of sailing for Liverpool on the 
7th of April; passing a short time in London; and 
then going to Paris. Perhaps you may meet him. 
If you do, he will know that you are my dearest 
friend, and will open his whole heart to you at once. 


But this was not to be the final fare- 
well. On March 23, just before his jour- 


WASHINGTON IRVING ABOUT THE TIME OF HIS FIRST MEETING 


WITH DICKENS, 


Drawn by M. Stein from an engraving by Hinchliff. 


ney from Baltimore to the West, Dick- 
ens wrote: 

Washington Irving has come in for another leave- 
taking, and dines with me to-day. 

This visit was no doubt in impulsive 
response to a letter that Dickens had 
written in Washington on March 21: 


My DEAR IRVING: 


We passed through, literally passed through, this 
place again to-day. I did not come to see you, for 
I really had not the heart to say good-by again, and 
felt more than I can tell you when we shook hands 
last Wednesday. 

You will not be at Baltimore, I fear. I thought 
at the time you only said you might be there to make 
our parting the gayer. 
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Wherever you go, God bless you! What pleasure 
I have had in seeing and talking with you, I will not 
attempt to say. I shall never forget it as long as I 
live. What would I give, if we could have but a 
quiet week together! Spain is a lazy place, and its 
climate an indolent one. But if you ever have leisure 
under its sunny skies to think of a man who loves 
you, and holds communion with your spirit oftener, 
perhaps, than any other person alive—leisure from 
listlessness, 1 mean—and will write to me in London, 
you will give me an inexpressible amount of pleasure. 

Your affectionate friend, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

During his second visit to America, 
when in Washington in 1868, nine years 
after Irving’s death, Dickens, replying 
to a letter from Mr. Charles Lanman, 
said in recollection of that final meeting 
of March 23, 1842: 

Your reference to my dear friend Washington 
Irving renews the vivid impressions reawakened in 
my mind at Baltimore the other day. I saw his fine 
face for the last time in that city. He came there 
to pass a day or two with me there before I went 
westward, and they were made among the most 
memorable of my life by his delightful fancy and 
humor. Some unknown admirer of his books and 
mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mint julep, 
wreathed with flowers. We sat, one on either side 
of it, with great solemnity (it filled a respectably- 
sized round table), but the solemnity was of short 
duration. It was quite an enchanted julep, and 
carried us among innumerable people and places 
that we both knew. The julep held out far into the 
night, and my memory never saw him otherwise than 
as bending over it, with his straw, with an attempted 
gravity (after some anecdote, involving some won- 
derfully droll and delicate observation of character) 
and then, as his eyes caught mine, melting into that 
captivating laugh of his which was the brightest 
and best I have ever heard. 

Dear sir, with many thanks, 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


IRVING AT THE GREAT DICKENS DINNER, 


After Irving’s death Professor Fel- 
ton, addressing the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, recalled these bright 
days, and said: 

The time when I saw the most of Mr. Irving was 
the winter of 1842, during the visit of Charles 


Dickens in New York. I had known this already 
distinguished writer in Boston and Cambridge. I 
had passed much of the time with Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Dickens, and it was delightful to witness the 
cordial intercourse of the young man in the flush 
and glory of his fervent genius, and his elder com- 
peer, then in the assured possession of renown. 
Great and rare as was the genius of Mr. Irving, 
there was one’thing he shrank with a comical terror 
from attempting, and that was “an after-dinner 
speech.” A great dinner, however, was to be given 
to Mr. Dickens in New York, as one had already 
been given in Boston, and it was evident to all that 
no man but Washington Irving could be thought of 
to preside. With all his dread of making a speech, 
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he was obliged to obey the unusual call, and to ac- 
cept the painful preeminence. I saw him daily 
during the interval of preparation, either at the 
lodgings of Dickens, or at dinner, or at evening par- 
ties. I hope I showed no want of sympathy with his 
forebodings, but I could not help being amused with 
the tragi-comical distress which the thought of that 
dinner had caused him. His pleasant humor mingled 
with the real dread, and played with the whimsical 
horrors of his own position with an irresistible 
drollery. Whenever it was alluded to, his invari- 
able answer was, “‘I shall certainly break down,” 
uttered in half melancholy tones, the ludicrous effect 
of which it is impossible to describe. 

At length the long-expected event arrived; a 
company of the most eminent persons were as- 
sembled, and Mr. Irving took the chair. He had 
brought the manuscript of his speech, and laid it 
under his plate. “I shall certainly break down,” 
he repeated over and over again. At last the mo- 
ment arrived. Mr. Irving rose, and was received 
with deafening and long-continued applause, which 
by no means lessened his apprehension. He began 
in his pleasant voice, got through two or three sen- 
tences pretty easily, but in the next hesitated, and, 
after afew attempts to go on, gave it up, with a 
graceful allusion to the tournament and the troop 
of knights all armed and eager for the fray ; and 
ended with the toast: “Charles Dickens, the guest 
of the nation!” 

“There,” said he, as he resumed his seat amid ap- 
plause as great as had greeted his rising, “there! I 
told you I should break down and I’ve done it!” 

In the “ American Notes,” published 
after his return to England, Dickens, re- 
ferring to a Presidential reception at 
Washington, said that nothing im- 
pressed him so much as the welcome ac- 
corded to Washington Irving— 
my dear friend who had recently been appointed 
minister at the court of Spain, and who was among 
thenr that night, in his new character, for the first 
and last time, before going abroad. I saw them 
turning with one mind from noisy orators and 
officers of state, and flocking with a generous and 
honest impulse round the man of quiet pursuits ; 
proud in his promotion as reflecting upon their 
country; and grateful to him with their whole hearts 
for the store of graceful fancies he had poured out 
amongst them. Long may he dispense such treas- 
ures with unsparing hand; and long may they re- 
member him as worthily ! 

The friends never met again, but they 
held each other in their heart of hearts, 
and corresponded until the day of Ir- 
ving’s death. 

The portrait of Dickens on page 487, 
engraved from a drawing made in 1842, 
the year of his first visit to America, ap- 
peared in Mr. F. G. Kitton’s monumen- 
tal work, “Charles Dickens, By Pen and 
Pencil.” Would that I could produce a 
picture of the two friends, whose names 
are enshrined amongst the immortals, 
as they sat together over that historic 
mint julep! 





A Little Diplomat. 


A TRiIAL FOR - BURGLARY AND ITS UNGVSUAL ENDING. 


BY FRANK N. STRATTON. 


i. 


OBERT ASHTON looked up from 

his desk to the tall figure in blue 

and brass that had suddenly appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Good evening, Mike. Now, don’t 
tell me you’ve got another one!” 

“ But Oi have, sor. Just put *im in. 
An’ a tough nut he is—fought loike a 
divil. He wants ve roight away, sor.” 

Ashton groaned and laid down his 
pen. 

“It’s a conspiracy, Mike. Ever since 
I was appointed county attorney, bound 
to defend pauper criminals gratuitous- 
lv, you fellows have been perniciously 
active. This makes three this month. 
What’s this one in for?” 

Blue-and-brass expanded its chest. 

“The Bigsby burglary, sor. Got ’im 
dead to rights. Old mon Bigsby oiden- 
tyfied *im.” 

“Good for you, Mike. Wants me 
right away, does he? Well, I guess if 
I don’t get to him for a few days he'll 
keep all right in Jerry’s refrigerator.” 

Blue-and-brass grinned copiously, 
nodded assuringly, and sauntered away 
with swinging club, while Ashton again 
plunged into the legal labyrinths of 
Dighton versus Purley. There was a 
fat fee in that case. The “ jail client ” 
could wait. 

The clock in the court-house tower 
struck five with the vigor and prompt- 
ness due from a public servant, and 
Ashton glanced out at it in surprise. 

“Confound the luck!” he growled. 
“1 can’t catch that train now, and Pur- 
ley is expecting me. I could go to- 
night, but I'll wait, and run down in the 
morning.” 

He pushed his chair back, put his feet 
on the desk, and lighted a cigar. A pro- 
longed and insistent peal of the tele- 
phone, ending in two vicious snarls, in- 
terrupted his repose. 


“Sounds as if it might be an urgent 
case,” he muttered hopefully as he 
seized the receiver. 

“Who? The jail? Oh, all right; 
what is it, Jerry? Yes, Mike told me. 
Well, you just inform the gentleman 
that he’ll wait until I get ready. What's 
that? Oh, yes, I suppose I can—to ac- 
commodate you. All right; Pll drop in 
on my way home. And, say, Jerry, 
don’t give him too much of that rich 
food. You'll astonish his stomach. 
Ha, ha! Good-by, Jerry! ” 

He hung the receiver up, resumed his 
recumbent posture, and finished the 
cigar. Then he leisurely put his hat 
on, locked the office door, and strolled 
down the street to the nearest news- 
stand. A tall, stern-faced man with 
long, stiff upper lip and sharp, cold, blue 
eyes, leading a bright-faced little girl, 
passed out as Ashton entered. The two 
men nodded as they passed, and Ashton 
aught a glimpse of the latest Puck 
in the tall man’s pocket. 

“ John Stone’s the last man on earth 
I should suspect of buying comic pa- 
pers,” Ashton remarked as he picked 
up his favorite magazine. “If he has 
smiled once during the two years he’s 
been here, it’s not of record.” 

“Buys ’em for his little girl,” the 
dealer explained. ‘‘ Guess she’s the 
only thing on earth that can thaw him. 
Did you ever see such eyes? Like two 
sharp icicles blue with cold.” 

“Good lawyer, though,” said Ash- 
ton, pocketing his change. “ Plenty of 
money, and making more.” 

The grim, gray jail, granite-walled 
and steel-barred, recalled to Ashton’s 
mind the existence of the Bigsby bur- 
glar. He ran up the stone steps, and 
pulled the door bell impatiently. The 
turnkey, stocky of form and fiery of 
head, admitted him. 

“Glad you’ve come, Mr. Ashton. 
Your new client’s been goin’ on like a 
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disturbin’ of everybody. 
T’ll have him here in a 


wild man, 
Take a chair. 
minute.” 

From a hook on the wall he took a 
pair of handcuffs. 

“ Ain’t takin’ no chances with this 
laddy-buck,” he observed, in answer to 
Ashton’s questioning look. ‘“ He’s 
desperate. Took three of ’em to han- 
dle him—till Mike reasoned with him 
with his club.” 

“Old Bigsby says you’ve got the 
right man, does he, Jerry?” 

“ He does that! *Dentyfied him right 
here—the minute he set eyes on him.” 

“And what did the new boarder 
say?” 

Jerry grinned sarcastically as he 
opened the great steel door. 

“What'd he say? What do they all 
sav? Thevy’re all alike; ain't none of 
"em guilty.” 

The county attorney was absorbed in 
his magazine when the cautious Jerry 
reappeared with his handcuffed charge 
at his elbow. The prisoner dropped 
into a chair, and gazed straight into 
Ashton’s face with frank, unswerving 
eyes. 

“So you’ve come at last!” 
sharply. 

Ashton did not reply. He was sur- 
veying his client curiously. There was 
something familiar in the lad’s man- 
ner, in the ring of his voice, in the 
clear-cut, intelligent face, with its ag- 
gressive chin and determined mouth. 

“This is an outrage,” the prisoner 
continued hotly. “I haven’t been near 
that man’s. house! ” 

The county attorney smiled—a grim, 
incredulous smile. 

“Can you prove that?” he asked. 

“Prove it? Im not required to 
prove it. The State must prove I’m 
the right man.” 

“ And Bigsby will swear you are.” 

The prisoner’s brow knitted, and he 
moved uneasily. 

“ Why should he? What can he have 
against me? He’s mistaken—or a ma- 
licious liar! ” 

“Let me have your 
story,” Ashton suggested. 

“There’s not much of it. I was 
sleeping—in a freight-car—when the 
officers found me. I fought; who 


he said 


side of the 
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wouldn’t? They dragged me here, and 
sent for the man you call Bigsby. He 
declared me to be the man he saw try- 
ing to break into his house last night. 
That’s all I know of the affair.” 

“ Beating your way in a freight-car, 
eh?” observed Ashton, turning the 
leaves of his magazine to the story he 
was particularly anxious to read. 

“T was; yes, sir,” the prisoner an- 
swered frankly. ‘Slipped into the car 
at Greenville, forty miles up the road, 
and hadn’t been out of it. I was tired, 
and fell asleep.” 

“ Been up all night, eh? ” 

“T hadn’t. I’m telling you the 
truth,” the other answered sullenly. 

“ What’s your name—and age? ” 

“ Wallace—Johnstone. V’m almost 
twenty. 
work.” 

* And when vou don’t work? ” 

“T loaf, and blow in what I’ve saved. 
Oh, vou needn’t look at me that way! 
I’m no saint, but I’m no thief. I’ve 
never harmed any one but myself. 
Why should a fellow be steady, when 
no one on earth cares whether he lives 
or dies? ” 

“ Haven’t you a home 
who care?” 

The prisoner’s face clouded. 

“That has nothing to do with this 
affair,” he said. 

“Tt’s a bad ease,” Ashton went on. 
“You're found in a box-car, beating 
your way, like any common tramp. 
You're without money, though work is 
plentiful and wages good. You fight 
the officers, and you refuse to disclose 
your antecedents. A reputable citizen 
swéars that he surprised you in the 
act of breaking into his house in the 
night-time. In defense, we have only 
vour uncorroborated denial. I rather 
think yow’re in for it, my boy.” 

“But vou'll fight the case? 
Bigsby $e 

“ And make matters worse? You'd 
better plead guilty. Ill do all I can to 
secure a light sentence.” 

The prisoner sprang to his feet with 
a hoarse crv. 

“Admit that I’m a thief? Never! 
There'll be no record like that! Tl 
fight—and take what I get. And when 
I’ve served my time I'll find the guilty 
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man, if it takes all the rest of my life. 
Ia thief! My God!” 

“Very well, sir. 
advice o 

“Confound your advice!”—the pris- 
oner was shaking his clenched and 
manacled hands over Jerry’s quickly 
interposed shoulder. “It’s money you 
want. If I had that you'd clear me; 
you’d prove Bigsby a liar; you’d scour 
the county for evidence. I'll not plead 
guilty. You'll have to appear for me. 
And that’s all I have to say to you, Mr. 
County Attorney, only—confound you, 
and Bigsby, and your county with 
you!” 

The turnkey bustled him away, livid 
with fury. 

“Pleasant little cuss,” Jerry re- 
marked when he returned, jingling the 
handcuffs, and shot the bolts of the 
steel door. 

“Very amiable young gentleman,” 
Ashton assented. “ Isn’t it sad, Jerry, 


You wanted my 


to see so many innocent men sent up?” 

The turnkey sighed sonorously and 
wagged the red head dolefully as he 
let the county attorney through the 


outer door. 

“Sad? It’s heart breakin’, Mr. 
Ashton. Sometimes I think I'll throw 
up my job rather’n be a party to such 
scand’lous_ proceedin’s any longer. 
Seems like we never catch the guilty 
ones at all.” 

Ashton laughed lightly as he ran 
down the stone steps and_ turned 
toward home, his precious magazine 
tucked safely under his arm. 


II. 


WueEN the case of the State versus 
Johnstone was called for trial, almost 
a month later, the county attorney, 
chatting in a corner of the court-room 
with the attorney for the State, had 
forgotten that he had a client of that 
name. Mildly indignant at being com- 
pelled to go through the form of a trial 
in so plain a case, the two attorneys 
took their seats. Ashton listened lan- 
guidly as Bigsby related his oft-told 
tale to the listless and perspiring jury, 
and the venerable judge nodded drows- 
ily during the perfunctory cross-exami- 
nation of the prosecuting witness. 
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Ashton was about to dismiss the wit- 
ness when he saw his client glance up- 
ward, start from his chair at the oppo- 
site side of the table with a look of 
amazement, then drop back and avert 
his face. At the same instant he felt a 
hand upon his shoulder, and, looking 
up, saw Stone bending over him, his 
stern face twitching convulsively. 

“7 beg your pardon, Ashton,” Stone 
whispered hurriedly, “ but you must let 
me into this case. JI must cross-ex- 
amine this witness. That boy is no 
criminal—it’s not possible! ” 

Before the startled county attorney 
could reply, Stone was addressing the 
drowsy judge, who started up from 
his nap with an expression of profound 
interest. 

“Your honor, Mr. Ashton has kind- 
ly consented to accept my assistance in 
this case. With your honor’s permis- 
sion I shall continue the cross-exami- 
nation of this witness.” 

The jury straightened up and leaned 
forward, mouths agape, while the judge 
adjusted his spectacles and stared curi- 
ously at Stone’s eager face. 

“JT shall certainly object to such 
procedure,” the prosecuting attorney 
exclaimed, springing up. “ Mr. Ash- 
ton, having begun this cross-examina- 
tion, must finish 2 

“Tt is within the discretion of the 
court,” Stone broke in impatiently. 
“Your honor, this is the first favor I 
have ever asked of this court.” 

“It’s rather irregular, as you are 
aware, Mr. Stone,” said the judge 
slowly, “ but I think I shall allow it in 
this case; I don’t see that it will preju- 
dice the case in any way. You may 
proceed, Mr. Stone.” 

With a courteous inclination of his 
head toward the bench, Stone turned 
his keen, cold eves upon Bigsby. 

“Now, Mr. Bigsby,” he said softly, 
almost caressingly, “having just ar- 
rived, I did not hear your testimony 
in chief. Have the kindness to state 
what it was that first called your at- 
tention to—the defendant.” 

Mr. Bigsby, delighted to relate his 
story once more, assumed an expres- 
sion befitting the center of attraction 
about which the case revolved. 

“Well, as I said, he waked me up 
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tryin’ to break in the winder. I jumped 
out of bed an’ run to t’other end of 
the house, where he was, an’ when I 
reached the winder I seen him jumpin’ 
over the hedge-fence.” 

“ And what is the distance from that 
window to that hedge? ” 

“ Not furder’n six rod. 
six rod, I reckon.” 

“Very well, Mr. Bigsby, we'll say 
one hundred feet. And at what hour 
of the night was that?” 

“ Jest ten; I noticed the clock as I 
jumped out of bed.” 

“Ten! Now, Mr. Bigsby, you 
tainly are mistaken about that.” 

“ No, sir; noticed it partic’lar.” 

Stone seemed embarrassed, and Bigs- 
by grinned confidently at the jury. 

“Will you tell me what time it is 
now by that clock on the wall at your 
left?” Stone purred. ‘“ Not that I 
question your veracity, Mr. Bigsby, but 
I am sure you must have mistaken the 
time.” 

The witness blinked for a moment 
at the clock, then drew a pair of spec- 
tacles from his pocket. 

“Oh, never mind, if you can’t see 
the dial without glasses,” said Stone 
carelessly. “ You don’t wear glasses in 
your sleep, do you, Mr. Bigsby? ” 

“Oh, 1 know you’re smart, but you 
can’t ketch me that way, Mr. Stone,” 
answered Bigsby, with a cunning glance 
at the attentive jury. “ My clock set 
right by the bed, not ten feet from my 
nose, an’ the moon was jest comin’ up, 
an’ shone straight through the winder 
on to it.” 

“Ah! That explains it. 
sleeping down-stairs ? ” 

“) wes.” 

“Your house is a large one, I be- 
lieve.” 

“ Purty 
rooms.” 

“ And—as you say you ran the full 
length of the house—your bed was at 
that end of the house farthest from the 
hedge-fence ? ” 

“That’s right.” 

“Tf I remember your property cor- 
rectly, Mr. Bigsby—and a very fine 
property it is—there are several trees 
in the front vard, between the house 
and the hedge.” 
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“ Ain’t a finer grove of cedars in the 
State, I reckon,” responded the witness 
proudly. 

Stone’s long, nervous fingers 
drummed softly on the table before him 
as he idly contemplated a fly buzzing 
desperately in the web that decorated 
a corner of the court-room. Mr. Bigs- 
by, smiling complacently, awaited the 
next question. The prosecuting at- 
torney was frowning, and aimlessly fin- 
gering the indictment. 

“JT think that’s all, Mr. Bigsby,” re- 
sumed Stone. “ Wait, though, just one 
moment; of course, you: can describe 
to the jury the appearance of the man 
you saw?” 

“You bet I can. Medium-sized 
young fellow, with brown, curly hair, 
blue eyes, smooth face, light clothes, 
straw hat, low-cut shoes. ‘That’s the 
man, right there at the table!” 

“Quite positive about. that descrip- 
tion, are you? ” 

“Sure. Didn’t I see him plain as | 
see you?” 

“No doubt, Mr. Bigsby. But when 
you called on the officers you were 
unable to give them more than a very 
vague description of this burglar.” 

Mr. Bigsby coughed slightly, hesi- 
tated, and caressed the abundant hir- 
sute growth on his retreating chin. 

“Well, you see—I was consid’able 
excited then. But soon as the officers 
fetched this feller in I knowed him; 
the sight of him sorter—refreshed my 
memry. Yes, that’s it—refreshed my 
memry, as you lawyer fellers say. Ha! 
Ha! Guess I hit you that time, Mr. 
Stone! ” 

“T see you will have your little joke, 
Mr. Bigsby. It’s strange that so 
shrewd a man as you didn’t search for 
tracks.” 

“ Didn’t I? 

“ Where? ” 

Mr. Bigsby stared at the prosecuting 
attorney with the dubious expression 
of one who realizes he may have told 
too much. Stone leaned toward him, 
the cold blue eyes scintillating fire. 

“Did you hear my question, sir? 
I asked where you found those tracks.” 

“ At—the little ditch between the 
hedge an’ the road.” 

“ You may describe them.” 


An’ found ’em, too! ” 
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“ Don’t know as I can,” said Bigsby, 
shifting uneasily in his chair. “ Only 
they wasn’t very big.” 

“You measured them?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“You showed them to the officers? ” 

“ Well, what if I did?” 

“And you put your foot in one 
Pe ess 

“ How'd you know 

“You’re not here to ask questions, 
sir. I know more than you think. The 
officers are subpoenaed, and you may as 
well tell the truth. State to this jury 
how that track compared, in size, with 
your foot.” 

The witness gazed appealingly at the 
State’s attorney. 

“Go on!” Stone snarled. 

“ Well,-it was a leetle—jest a very 
leetle—bigger’n my foot—an’ I ain’t 
no big man, nohow.” 

Stone leaned back and closed his 
eyes. Ashton heard the faint sigh of 
relief, saw the ghost of a smile that 
flittered athwart the stern face. Then 
the old gladiator opened his eyes and 
rose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said 
quietly, “I ask you to note the com- 
parative size of the shoes of these two 
men.” 

“Couldn’t he 
Bigsby blustered. 

Stone turned upon him fiercely, the 
lawyer’s hard face illumined by the fire 
of combat. 

“Silence, you perjured scoundrel! ” 
he roared. “ And you, Mr. Prosecutor, 
keep your seat until this witness—who 
could not read the figures on that 
clock—explains how he was able to dis- 
tinguish the size, height, shoes—aye, 
even the color of hair and eyes of a 
man of whom he had but a momentary 
glimpse at a distance of one hundred 
feet, and that in the night, when the 
faint light of the hardly risen moon 
was totally obscured by the house and 
a dense grove of cedars!” 

The frightened witness attemped to 
flee from his chair, but the enraged 
lawyer pushed him back. 

“Your honor,” said Stone, “I think 
you will agree with me that it needed 
not the evidence of the tracks to dem- 
onstrate that the State has committed 
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a grievous error in this case; that it is 
this man Bigsby who should sit whete 
this prisoner sits, on a charge of wilful 
and malicious perjury!” 

“JT ain’t no perjurer,” Bigsby whim- 
pered. “Can’t a feller be mistaken? 
Anybody’s liable to be mistaken—an’ 
he’s nothin’ but a tramp, nohow—an’ 
we've been robbed till it was time to 
do sumthin’.” 

Stone turned away from him con- 
temptuously. 

“If the court please,” he said quietly, 
“T move the immediate discharge of 
this defendant.” 

“ Has the State any further evidence 
to submit?” asked the judge sternly. 

“None, your honor,” answered the 
abashed prosecuting attorney. “ The 
State will not oppose the motion. But 
I wish to say that had I suspected——” 

“Never mind about that, sir,” the 
judge interrupted. “I want you to 
understand, you and Mr. Ashton, that 
henceforth this court will tolerate no 
such neglect of duty. Let this affair 
teach you that the mere arrest of a 
friendless stranger is not conclusive 
evidence of guilt. As for this witness, 
he shall have my attention—my un- 
divided attention—later. Gentlemen 
of the jury, the evidence in this case 
compels the court to take the case from 
you, and to discharge the defendant. 
Defendant discharged. Mr. Bailiff, ad- 
journ court!” 

The prisoner did not move. Stone 
beckoned Ashton aside and slipped a 
purse into his hand. 

“For him,” he said in an undertone. 
“ And if he—if you should want me, I 
shall be in my office.” 


III. 


Wuew Ashton, thirty minutes later, 
tossed the purse upon Stone’s desk, the 
old lawyer scarcely looked up as he 
asked: 

“ Wouldn’t accept it, eh?” 

“He guessed who sent it.” 

“ Very well,” Stone said calmly, and 
resumed his work. 

“Look here, John Stone,” Ashton 
broke out impetuously, “it’s none of 
my business, perhaps, but I want to say 
to you that you’re a hard man, and that 
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you’re making an awful mistake. With 
all his faults, that boy is one to be 
proud of, and if his story’s true—and 
I believe it is—you’re more to be 
blamed than he for his waywardness. 
While you may have meant it for his 
good, it was your sternness and tyran- 


nical harshness that drove him away; ° 


and now, when a word from you would 
bring him back, you’re going to let him 
go to the dogs. I repeat it, John 
Stone, youre a hard man—and an un- 
just one!” 

Stone arose slowly, and put his hands 
on the county attorney’s shoulders. 
There was a strange quaver in his voice 
when he spoke: 

“Tam. I know it. I realize it now. 
Ashton, you don’t know how the sight 
of him to-day, in that place, affected 
me. You're not a father—you can’t 
understand how I—love that boy! ” 

“Then come with me,” cried Ashton 
eagerly. “ He can’t be gone far. We'll 
overtake him and——” 

Stone shook his head and resumed 
his seat. 

“No,” he said decisively. “I was 
too harsh—I forgot that he was a 
Stone, to be persuaded but not coerced, 
but—he must come to me; I shall never 
go to him.” 

“ He will never do that,” the county 
attorney said. 

“Then he may go his way. To-day 
I saved him, and our name—which, by 
good luck, he had the presence of mind 
to coneeal—from lasting disgrace, and 
he gave me not one look of gratitude or 
recognition. Until to-day, I had not 
seen him for five long years. Not in 
twenty times five years shall I ask him 
to return!” 

A patter of little feet sounded in the 
outer office. The door between the two 
rooms swung partly open, and the lit- 
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tle, bright-faced girl danced in and 
climbed upon Stone’s knees. 

“ No more school till fall, papa,” she 
cried merrily. “ Now you and me will 
have such fun! You know what you 
promised me for vacation! ” 

The hard face softened, and buried 
itself in the golden curls. 

“You shall have the pony and cart 
this very evening, Bessie.” 

“ But that isn’t what I want, now 
and you promised me anything I 
wanted.” 

“Don’t want the pretty pony and 
the cart?” 

“Oh, there’s something I want a 
hundred times more! May I have it, 
papa?” 

Two soft little hands were caressing 
the hard face; two bright blue eyes 
were beaming  pleadingly. Stone 
smiled. Ashton looked twice before he 
could believe it, but he smiled—proud- 
ly, happily. 

‘“* May you have it, sweetheart? You 
may have anything you wish.” 

The child led her father to the door, 
threw it wide open, and Stone stopped, 
transfixed, erect, motionless. There, 
in the doorway of the outer office, stood 
—Ashton’s late client. 6 

The little girl ran to him. He lifted 
her in his arms, and met Stone’s gaze 
haughtily, unflinchingly. The child, 
tearful-eyed, stretched out her arms. 

“T want him, papa. I want Wally— 
my brother! I found him and begged 
him to come. Please, papa! ” 

She whispered something in the 
boy’s ear, and he slowly held out one 
hand. 

“For her sake—and mother’s,” he 
said. 

Then Ashton slipped away; for the 
arms of stern John Stone were about 
his children. 





AFTER PARTING. 


I po not doubt that you were brave to go 
Without a farewell word, without a sign 
That on the morrow I must suffer so 
For penalty that joy had once been mine. 


And yet if you had only been less strong, 
Less wise to mask your sorrow and your fears, 
Perchance the dull years would not seem so long, 
If at the last I might have known your tears ! 


Charlotte Becker. 





A Real Disciple of Tolstoy. 


BY JAMES L. FORD. 


THE TRUE STORY OF CAPTAIN MAXIMOFF, A_ DISTINGUISHED 


RUSSIAN 


OFFICER WHO CAME TO 


NEW YORK TO PUT INTO 


PRACTISE HIS VIEWS ON THE DIGNITY OF LABOR AND THE 


POSSIBLE REGENERATION 


Most New Yorkers, probably, re- 
member the great naval parade 
of April, 1893, and the Russian men-of- 
war that took part in the celebration of 
the quadricentennial of Columbus’ first 
voyage across the Atlantic. Few will 
recall the fact that in the cabin of the 
Muscovite admiral’s flag-ship were two 
strangers who came as the ¢ommand- 
ing officer’s guests. One of the two, in- 
deed—a grand duke of the house of 
Romanoff—was much féted at the time; 
but very little was heard of his trav- 
eling companion, Captain Maximoff. 
Nevertheless, Maximoff was unques- 
tionably, in all save rank and wealth, 
the greater man of the two; and his life 
story, which I believe has never been 
told in print, is worth reading by any 
one who admires a perfect embodiment 
of simplicity, honesty, and courage. 
That Captain Maximoff was a man of 
distinction in his own country may be 
guessed from the fact that he was in- 
vited to visit America as a guest of 
the fleet admiral. In his day, he had 
served as an officer in the Russian army, 
had been decorated on the field of bat- 
tle for personal bravery, and had won a 
reputation as a war correspondent and 
as the author of several books on social 
topics. For many years he had been a 
devoted friend of Tolstoy; and not only 
had he absorbed and preached the most 
radical views of that distinguished re- 
former, but he had also determined to 
carry them out in his daily life, which is 
altogether a different matter. 


SOCIALISM IN THEORY AND IN PRACTISE. 


It is a well-known fact that although 
hundreds of thousands in this country 
are believers in some form of the social- 
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istic theory, it would be difficult to 
point to more than a scant dozen who 
have voluntarily given up the pleasures 
of life for the sake of putting their 
ideas into practise. Even those who 
make fame and money by preaching and 
writing about the “ higher brotherhood 
of humanity ” are, as a general thing, 
far more willing to talk and write and 
make merry with the fruits of their 
labors than to undergo any real priva- 
tion or personal inconvenience for the 
sake of humankind. 

Captain Maximoff, however, was a 
soldier who would not ask his men to fol- 
low unless he were prepared to lead him- 
self. He had known and loved Tolstoy, 
and had seen the veteran philosopher 
making shoes for the peasantry with his 
own hands, and wearing their coarse 
and simple dress. Maximoff had sat at 
his feet and heard him talk about the 
nobility and dignity of manual labor, 
and he had gone out into the world with 
the faith and sincerity of a true disciple 
to preach the doctrines which he had 
imbibed. 

America seemed to him an ideal field 
for the promulgation of the master’s 
precepts. When the fleet returned to 
Russia, Captain Maximoff was no longer 
an occupant of the admiral’s cabin. Nor 
did he continue to send letters to the 
Moscow and St. Petersburg journals that 
had engaged him to act as their corre- 
spondent. He told his few intimates in 
New York that he had had enough of 
literature. 

“ Jen suis plein jusqua la!” (“I am 
full of it up to here!”) he would say, 
indicating a point just below his chin. 

He begged them to find him some 
sort of manual employment, however 
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menial. He could not, as Tolstoy did, 
make shoes for the American peasantry, 
because, even if he had known the cob- 
bler’s trade, he could not have com- 
peted with the labor-saving machinery 
that enables even the poorest of our 
working people to go dry shod the year 


round. He hoped, howev er, to find some - 


occupation in which he could labor 
with his hands, and, if possible, add 


his mite to the sum total of human 
happiness. 


THE DIGNITY OF HUMBLE LABOR. 

For a time he sought work in vain, 
but at last, through the influence of a 
compatriot who was at that time well 
established in New York, Captain Max- 
imoff obtained a position in the office 
of the New York Herald. Not in the 
editorial department; he would none of 
that. He was put in charge of the re- 
ception-room on the second floor, be- 
tween the hours of seven in the evening 
and two in the morning, at a salary of 
fifteen dollars a week. He was required 
to receive all visitors to the editorial 
rooms, ascertain their business, and 

carry their cards to whomever they de- 
sired to see. According to the captain’s 
theories, it was not quite so exalted a 
calling as actual manual toil; but as he 
knew no trade, save those of fighting 
and writing, it served him well enough 
as a makeshift. At any rate, it was bet- 
ter than literature. Of course, he saw 
in the work nothing at all derogatory to 
his character as a gentleman. 

There were men on the staff of the 
paper whom he had met before on a 
very different footing. One of these was 
John P. Jackson, with whom he had 
campaigned in the Balkans. Among the 
cards that he was called upon to carry 
during his period of service were those 
of the Russian widow of the great war 
correspondent, J. A. MacGahan, whom 
he had known well during the Russo- 
Turkish War. Another visitor was 
Frank D. Millet, the artist and writer, 
also an acquaintance of those eventful 
days. And so he carried cards between 
his old comrades of the field, just as he 
had once led his men in a charge upon 
some difficult redoubt. He looked upon 
both jobs as merely part of a day’s work. 

Abstemious by nature, simple in 
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tastes, frugal by habit, and requiring 
but a few hours of sleep out of the 
twenty-four, the captain soon found 
that his duties in the Herald waiting- 
room left him with practically a full 
working day on his hands. So he de- 
termined to embark in some little busi- 
ness that would bring him into closer 
touch with the real working men and 
women of America, among whom he 
might find opportunities to advance the 
Tolstoyan theories. 

With a prudence rather unusual in 
him, he entered “commerce,” as he 
called it, by the smallest and humblest 
of doors. He went into business as a 
vender of newspapers; and his appear- 
ance on Broadway, clad in a long gray 
frock-coat of handsome cut and tex- 
ture, with his iron-gray whiskers neatly 
trimmed, and a bundle of pink “ Tell- 
ies” under his arm, almost caused a riot 
among the newsboys who swarm about 
that thoroughfare. Instead of appre- 
ciating his attempt to add a halo of 
dignity to their lowly calling, the boys 
looked upon him as an interloper who 
desired to take the bread out of their 
mouths, and they tormented him until 
he retired from the field. 


MAXIMOFF’S EXPERIENCES AS A MERCHANT. 


Maximoft’s next venture was a small 
fruit-stand at the northwest corner of 
Third Avenue and Thirty-Fourth 
Street. It was here that I called on 
him with a Russian friend one Sunday 
afternoon. We found the captain feed- 
ing bananas to the extra horse who 
pulled the street-cars up the hill to 
Lexington Avenue. While he was re- 
galing his four-footed friend with his 
choicest stock, a passer-by was calling 
loudly to know how much he wanted for 
a pound of dates. 

“Go away!” said the captain to the 
would-be purchaser. “Can’t you see 
that ’m busy here?” 

He was delighted to see us, and, the 
horse having been dragged away with 
some difficulty and attached to a car, 
the disciple of Tolstoy requested a boy 
who was loitering near to look out for 
his stand for a few minutes while we all 
adjourned to a neighboring saloon for 
refreshments. While serving us, the 
bartender advised me to caution my 
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friend against the loafers of the vici- 
nage, who had already found that he was 
a “ good thing,” and were imposing on 
his kindness at a rate that bid fair to 
ruin him. 

“He’s a gentleman, and he’s on the 
level,” said this friendly counselor, 
“hut he’s not very fly. He came in here 
the other day, and wanted me to take 
the price of a round of drinks out of 
what looked like a stamp off a beer- 
keg. I knew it was good money some 
place, or he wouldn’t have offered it 
here; but I told him we couldn’t pass it 
in this neighborhood. I advised him to 
go to one of the money-changers down- 
town and get the worth of it in green- 
backs. If he’d gone in some places with 
such bills as them, he’d have got his 
face broke! ” 

A few weeks later the fruit-stand 
succumbed to the voracity of the car- 
horse and the larcenous cunning of the 
small boys of the neighborhood; and for 
a time Captain Maximoff devoted him- 
self to his regular duties and to the ac- 
cumulation of capital for some new en- 
terprise. 

Then his hours at the office were 
changed, and, having his evenings to 
himself, he determined to set up a little 
candy-counter in front of one of the 
cheap playhouses. The director of the 
theater obligingly sold him, for one 
hundred dollars in cash, the privilege of 
displaying his wares on the sidewalk 
about forty feet from the main en- 
trance, which he assured him was the 
best point for catching all the trade. 
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The honest manager also sold another 
candy dealer the right to set up a stand 
just inside the lobby. Passing the place 
one stormy night, I beheld the captain 
standing with his little stock in a glass 
case before him, drenched to the skin, 
and unnoticed by the crowd that sought 
the shelter of the lobby, where the real 
candy business was transacted. 

Maximoft’s next hundred dollars went 
into a “ homestead lot ” on the banks 
of a malarious pool that some wily 
“boomer ” was advertising as a health- 
ful residential neighborhood. The cap- 
tain might have died there peacefully in 
his bed of chills and fever if his home- 
stead had not been taken away from 
him by the real estate shark because the 
poor old campaigner was behindhand 
with his third instalment. 


THE ENDING OF A STRANGE CAREER. 


The failure of his attempt to own his 
own home in the land of the free dis- 
heartened him, and very soon after- 
wards the outbreak of the Boer War 
stirred the old warrior’s militant enthu- 
siasm and sent him back to Europe. He 
recruited a band of congenial spirits, as 
adventurous, though probably not as 
unselfish, as himself, and set sail for 
South Africa. He offered his services to 
Oom Paul, went to the front, and per- 
ished there—a martyr who threw away 
his life in what he regarded as the 
sacred cause of liberty, just as he had 
given up all that most men prize in the 
vain hope of aiding the regeneration of 
the New York masses. 
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I soucnT her on the mountain, 
Where the air was thin and keen; 

I would find her where some fountain 
Spilled itself in riven sheen 

Down some gulf scarred, black, titanic. 
To renounce my sins and errors 

I must brave its glooms satanic, 
I must face and fight its terrors ! 


I found her in the valley 
Where the peaceful cattle slept ; 
Down a pleasant orchard alley 
With a smiling face she stepped. 
Yea, still error’s chain shall bind him 
Who runs seeking far and fast ; 
Who stands poised, and lets Truth find him, 
Shall hold Truth unto the last ! 


Grace MacGowan Cooke. 





The Star-Spangled Banner. 


THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER WHO FAINTED WHEN HE SAW THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


BY I. McDOUGALL. 


a geld spe the pine-tops Morton 

could watch the slowly darkening 
color of the spring evening. Near the 
horizon a band of red still lingered, but 
the stockade hid this. He could see 
only patches of the upper sky, the high 
sky, deep blue and spangled with 
stars. At regular intervals a silhouette 
blotted it out; and every time this hap- 
pened rage swelled in Morton’s breast. 
The heat was untimely, the air oppres- 
sive. Odors of cooking, of sickness, of 
crowded, unclean humanity defiled it, 
yet it still bore a breath from distant 
magnolias, from a southern country 
lush with verdure. 

Morton’s fancy was far away in rocky 
Maine pastures. On Slate Hill the 
snow would still be lingering in dimin- 
ishing drifts, but in the swamps cheer- 
ful green skunk-cabbages would be ex- 
panding, in the woods hepaticas and 
arbutus could be found. Morton un- 
derstood how men might die of home- 
sickness. 

Inward bitterness curdled whatever 
milk of human kindness had not been 
exhausted by eighteen months of 
prison. There was poison in his heart. 
If he could once get his hands on that 
black silhouette he would not take 
them off while life remained! Yet the 
silhouette was Jake Carter, whose 
good-natured tanned face had been a 
welcome break in many a weary day. 

“Hey, doc!” one of the men called 
to him. “Come see Aaron.” 

The tamest of the prison rats had 
the floor. Old Harvey, coughing, held 
a crust out to him and he leaped at it. 
Harvey teasingly raised it beyond his 
reach. Twice, thrice, the rat jumped 
for it, falling backward head over heels. 
His little eyes glowed, his long nose 
quivered with eagerness. 


“He'll bite you, Harve,” said Cyrus 
Bentley. 

“Not my rat won’t bite me. Will 
you, Aaron? Will you, you long-nosed 
sheeny? Here, sit up and eat it 
pretty!” 

He released the crust. Aaron sat up 
on his haunches, nibbling daintily like 
a squirrel. 

“ Ain’t he got good manners? ” 
Darius Williams admiringly. 

“Gosh, how he’d scatter a sewing- 
bee at East Judson!” meditated Har- 
vey. “Say, doc, can’t you see Lorella 
and Jennie Sawyer and all them other 
girls climbing on to chairs? ” 

Morton said nothing. 

“My Aunt Marthy’d be a holding on 
to her skirts and a screeching blue mur- 
der!” chuckled another voice reminis- 
cently. 

A smile rippled round the circle at 
the picture evoked. It died away in a 
sigh. Morton neither laughed nor 
sighed. His eyes never moved from the 
sky, where one star—like his sick 
heart—spoke steadily of the North. 

“ Doc,” whispered old Harvey, touch- 
ing his arm, “ Jimmy’s awful bad.” 

Morton dragged his yearning gaze 
away from the stars. He went to the 
sick man, and did what little he could 
for him. 

“Doc, yowre mighty good,” gasped 
the sufferer. 

“You are, for sure, doc,” agreed 
Harvey. “When I go—if I go,” he 
corrected himself, “Tl leave you 
Aaron.” 

“Tf you do T’ll smash him!” said 
Morton with sudden passion. “ Better 
not let anything Southern fall into my 
hands. Not even a rat!” 

“ Why, doc! ” 

“Some o’ them Johnny Rebs is purty 
good fellers,” ventured the sick man. 
“You used to say so yourself; doc.” 

~ 


said 
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Morton turned exasperated eyes 
upon his emaciated patient. He fin- 
gered a rag of his covering and let it 
drop. He kicked at the straw under 
him. His own supper stood untouched 
near by. He picked up the bowl and 
deliberately poured its contents upon 
the ground. 

“ Faugh!” he grunted. 

“They ain’t got so awful much for 
theirselves. They’re doing as well as 
they can for us,” urged Jimmy feebly. 

But Morton had retreated to his cor- 
ner, and sat there gnawing his nails in 
black, impotent rage. 

“When I go,” Harvey had said. 
Somehow—by what strange intuition, 
by what leakage of compassionate jail- 
ers, by what method of grapevine tele- 
graph, who can tell?—the prisoners 
were expecting an exchange. Morton 
had given up hoping or expecting ex- 
change. One thing he had noticed. It 
was always the weak and infirm who 
went. As likely as not, it would be 
Harvey, with his consumptive cough, 
or Jimmy Dawson, dying of jail ty- 
phoid. When Henry Morton was let 
out it would be feet foremost. 

He heard the others singing. The 
sentry heard them, and paused with a 
word of warning: 

“ Not so loud, boys! ” 

They went on lower. 
a new song: 


Some one had 


“In my prison cell I sit thinking, mother dear, of 

And i. bright and happy home so far away } 
And the tears they fill my eyes, spite of all that 

I can do, 
Though I try to cheer my comrades and be gay. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching ! 
Cheer up, comrades, they will come!” 

“They will come!” repeated Cyrus 
Sedgwick’s bass, doing a fancy touch. 

“'That’s a new one, ain’t it, fellers? 
Better stick to the old songs. Then 
we won’t none of us git into no 
trouble,” warned the sentry. 

“T’ll sing you an old song,” Morton 
spoke suddenly. “I'll sing you one I 
learned when I was a boy. It was writ- 
ten by a Marylander, but the man that 
taught me was from Georgia. That’s 
your State, isn’t it?” 

“Yep. Give us yer Georgy song.” 

“ He was a Georgia man, like you. I 
don’t know how he came up North. 
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And he was a soldier, like you. He’d 
been through the Mexican War.” 

“ My Uncle Bill was in that war. Go 
on, doc.” 

Morton began in a gentle, wistful 
tenor: 

“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 

gleaming ? 
Those broad stripes and bright stars-———” 

He got so far before the astonished 
sentry knocked him down with his mus- 
ket. 

“Td ought to report you, you derned 
Yank, that’s what I’d ought to do!” he 
cried. 

The other men hustled the singer 
away. 

“Shut up, doc! What d’ye want to 
make him mad for? You’d better be 
glad a good feller like Jake was on 
duty.” 

Morton was not glad. In his frame 
of mind he would have welcomed a 
bayonet thrust. 

“Those broad stipes and bright 
stars!” he sobbed inwardly. How 
could a man have such a passion of 
longing for an inanimate object? 

And now a sudden light gleamed. 
Jake appeared once more; behind him 
the jailer; behind him an officer in 
lieutenant’s uniform; behind him a 
couple of men in butternut, their rifles 
at carry. 

“Can’t see a thing. Better have ’em 
all out ef you’re in a hurry, loot. Here, 
up with you all!” commanded the 
jailer. 

His tone brooked no delay. The 
prisoners tumbled out, even sick Jimmy 
Dawson finding his feet for the first 
time in three weeks. 

“ Now call your roll, and I’ll identify 
them.” 

Jake held his lantern over the offi- 
cer’s list as he read: 

“ Caleb Andrews! ” 

“ Here! ” 

“Cyrus Bentley! ” 

“ Here! ” 

“ James Dawson! ” 

“ Here! ” 

Oh, happy Jimmy! At least, he 
would not die in prison. And listen— 
yes, Harvey, the consumptive, had been 
right. He too would be exchanged. 
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Fifteen names were called. Fifteen 
trembling men bunched themselves 
apart from the others. 

“ You-all fall in after the lieutenant. 
The rest of you git back. Jake, stand 
by the door! ” ordered the jailer. 

But they could not get back imme- 
diately. They must look at their. bliss- 
ful comrades, shout a word of farewell, 
shake hands. And the lax discipline of 
the prison winked at it. 

“ Good luck to you, boys! Our turn 
next! Tell ’em we are coming, too! ” 

“Now, then,” said the lieutenant, 
trying to see by the one flickering lan- 
tern, which merely confused his sight. 
“Get your men back, Mr. Gates, get 
your men back! You whose names 
were called fall in!” 

As they formed in line a desperate 
thought came to Morton. Of course he 
would be seen; of course he would be 
stopped; nevertheless he slipped from 
the crowd and fell in with the ex- 
changed men. 

Right, left, right, left—unseen so 
far! The officer was busy putting 
away his list of prisoners. The jailer 
and Jake had their hands full with 
those who remained behind. It was 
only ten strides to the gate! 

The sentry saluted as they passed out 
of the stockade, sixteen shabby, white- 
faced, breathless men, herded at each 
end by two Confederate uniformsg 
Erect among them marched Morton. 
Had every other man fallen in his 
tracks, he at least would have con- 
tinued onward until forcibly stopped. 
How far was it to the station? The 
pulses in his hot temples hammered: 

“ Now they'll catch me! Now they’ll 
catch me!” 

But he walked on. He would never 
go back alive. 


Il. 


THE prisoners passed the dead line. 

“ Never expected to git across that 
*thout a bullet in my back,” chuckled 
the man next to Morton. “ Why, doc! 
That you? I didn’t hear your name.” 

“Shut up, Williams! ” 

“Your name wasn’ read! You jist 
walked out ’thout them knowing! ” 

Morton nodded. 
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“ What’ll they do when they find 


out?” 

“ Nothing—to the rest of you.” 

“T dno about that,” said the man 
uneasily. “ I d’no——” 

“Silence in the ranks,” roared the 
officer. “I reckon you all want to go 
‘back! ” 

And now another was added to Mor- 
ton’s fears. Would Williams betray 
him out of selfish alarm? He tried to 
muster pleas and arguments that he 
might whisper at the first opportunity, 
but terror and rage churning together 
in his mind rendered him incapable of 
any mental effort. He looked at the 
sky and blessed it because it held no 
moon. And then he cursed it for the 
multitude of stars that shone there, so 
bright that he could recognize his com- 
rades. There was Harvey, hobbling 
along on his wounded leg. There was 
Jimmy Dawson, way up in front, mak- 
ing good time, though yesterday they 
had thought him dying! 

They struck the outskirts of the 
town, scattered frame cottages where 
the windows were unlighted and peo- 
ple sat on their porches. Some girls in 
white on their doorsteps hissed: 

“Yank! Yank! A-a-a-h!” 

But few gave more than a languid 
glance at the prisoners, and of street- 
lamps there were none. In the shadow 
of the houses Morton slipped along 
rank by rank till he reached the sec- 
ond row. Now he was beside Jimmy 
Dawson. Dawson’s head had fallen on 
his breast, his breath came in gasps, he 
staggered as he walked. A red-haired 
man on the other side of him glanced 
over at Morton and shook his head. 

They turned a corner, and the sta- 
tion bulked black against the stars. An 
engine puffed beside it. The officer in 
front turned, crying: 

“At the double, men! 
train! ” 

Morton and the red-haired man took 
Dawson’s arms, and fairly carried him 
with them. His head rolled helplessly 
from side to side. His eyes were fright- 
fully upturned, showing little but the 
whites. 

As the officer shouted to the conduc- 
tor to wait, they sprang into the last 
car. Dawson, when they let go of him, 
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sank into the corner by the door like a 
bundle of rags. 

“One minute, conductor!” called 
the officer. “Ive got to count these 
friends of mine. Out of that, Yanks, 
out of that!” 

Off the train again they tumbled; all 
but Dawson, who lay helpless and un- 
conscious, and Morton, who crouched 
beside him. 

“ Are you all here?” 

“ Jimmy Dawson’s on the floor in- 
side,” answered the red-headed man. 
“ He’s awfully sick.” 

“ Get him out!” 

“ He can’t stand.” 

“Oh, thunder! Now, then, speak 
up. There ought to be fifteen of you. 
Caleb Andrews!” 

“ Here!” 

“That’s you, is it, Carrots? 
Bentley! ” 

“ Here! ” 

“James Dawson! James Dawson! 
Show yourself and answer to your 
name.” 

Morton thrust a ghastly face around 
the door. 


Cyrus 


“ Here!” he whispered. 

No more than poor Jimmy could he 
have stood upright or spoken aloud. 
To his sense every eye in the band of 
prisoners outside uttered amazement. 
The officer’s face turning his way was 


a menace. For the first time the im- 
patient conductor glanced up from his 
watch. The lantern held by one of the 
soldiers reeled to his vision a flashing 
signal. Black shadows ran from it in 
every direction threatening him. 

But the roll-call ended. The men 
sprang on board. The door was locked, 
the wheels began to revolve. The car 
jerked and grated on its way. Then a 
joyful hubbub arose. Men shook hands, 
laughed, shouted, clapped one another 
on the back. Two narrow openings high 
along the sides of the car made dim in- 
lays of outside gray on inside blackness. 
There was no other light. The prison- 
ers, stumbling about, would have trod- 
den upon the prostrate man but for 
Morton crouching over him. Some one 
joined them, running a fumbling hand 
down over Morton’s shoulder to where 
Dawson’s head rested. 

“ He’s took worse, ain’t he?” com- 
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mented Andrews’ voice. “ We’d ought 
to get him some water.” 

“ Yes, and some whisky. And a bed. 
And a doctor!” snarled Morton. 

He heard Andrews accost the guard. 
Whisky? They laughed. Water? 
Their water-bottles were empty. Help? 
They were locked in, same as the pris- 
oners. They could no nothing till the 
lieutenant let them out at Circleville. 


-That’d be about five in the morning, 


they reckoned. No, *twarn’t so far, but 
the train ran pretty slow. 

The two sat by Dawson, wiping his 
damp brow while the train groaned on- 
ward. Some of their comrades settled 
to sleep; others chatted in low tones. 
By and by it grew cooler. The nar- 
row oblong showed a thinning gray. 
Jimmy Dawson drew two or three long 
rattling breaths. 

“ Guess he’s going!” said Andrews. 

Morton bent closer, but could barely 
distinguish the pale blur which was a 
face from the dark blur which was 
clothes. He listened at the man’s chest 
in vain. When he let the poor hand go, 
it dropped heavily. Presently he laid 
his burden gently down and stood up 
stiffly. The two living prisoners peered 
at each other over the dead one. 

“ What’s your name, bunkie? ” asked 
Andrews. 

“My name is—James Dawson,” an- 
swered Morton in a whisper, looking 
straight at him. . 

“Then we’d better hide this James 
Dawson,” said the other slowly. 

“ Stand up alongside of me,” ordered 
Morton. 

Standing side by side in front of it, 
they concealed the sad, crumpled heap 
of humanity in the corner from a cas- 
ual glance. Morton’s one hope was 
that all glances might be casual. 

The rest awoke, mostly in wonderful 
spirits for men who had slept in their 
clothes on the floor of a jolting cattle- 
car. They were unused to luxury. 

“See, the dawn’s here,” said one to 
another. “All out for Circleville! 
Anybody got a return ticket? Hey, 
Johnny Rebs, we’ve got to leave you. 
Too bad, isn’t it?” 

The train slowed up, and stopped. 
Some one fumbled at the door from 
without. The guards went to it, and 
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every one instantly began to push in 
that direction. 

“Easy, there!” called the voice of 
the lieutenant. “My men off first. 
Now, then, one at a time as I call your 
names! ” 


Morton remembered that Dawson’s . 


name came third on the list. When he 
passed out who would shield that 
corpse from observation ? 

“Caleb Andrews! ” 

“ Here!” 

“Cyrus Bentley! ” 

“ Here! ” 

“ James Dawson! ” 

“ Here! ” 

He had spoken. He was outside in 
the sunshine. A dozen more were 
treading on his heels, hardly waiting to 
hear their names before they answered. 
The lieutenant checked them off. The 
last to come out was Williams, the man 
who had terrified Morton with ques- 
tions as they marched from the stock- 
ade—centuries ago. When he stepped 
down he slid the door behind him half 
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shut, accidentally or intentionally, 


Morton never knew which. 
Fifteen, O. K.” 


“ Darius Williams! 
said the lieutenant. 

The train steamed away. In the sta- 
tion three soldiers in blue guarded an- 
other forlorn and tattered fifteen. 
They conferred with the soldiers in 
gray. Shoulder-straps on both sides 
compared papers, exchanged a few 
words, saluted and parted, each with a 
different convoy. 

Automatically, as dazed by achieve- 
ment as he had been by suspense, Mor- 
ton followed the blue uniforms. He 
heard nothing of the talk and jokes 
around him. 

The sun was just rising over a hill. 
It shone dazzlingly on some white 
tents. In front of one was a tall flag- 
staff. The first rays lit its proud white 
stars and dyed its crimson stripes 
deeper. Beautiful! Glorious! The 
most magnificent sight in the world! 
The star-spangled banner! 

Morton fell in a faint. 
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WE hold you not as children do 
The mother soul that gave them birth ; 
We be but brother kin of you— 
Wild creatures of a wilder earth. 
Yet dearer to the exiled heart 
Than lure of home, or lovers’ rose, 
Throbs o’er our yearning leagues apart 
The ery of the eternal snows ! 


Last refuge of a restless race, 
Last prize of a primeval land, 
Who once hath thrid the serried glace, 
Or delved the sunlight of the sand, 
Who once hath walked the verge of death, 
Unclothed before his living God— 
He cannot breathe the milder breath, 
He will not rest neath southern sod ! 


Claimed in the burning of our youth, 
Untaught for that we ventured on, 
We pledged the gallant Sieur Du Luth 

And many-daring Radisson. 
We shall return to skies of blue, 

From ice-locked cities sailing forth ; 
But we shall come again to you, 

Our brother-mother of the north ! 


Chester Firkins. 





The Interferences of Charlotte. 


HOW BILL KEEFE, WIFE-BEATER, AND PATRICK HAYES, POLICEMAN, BROUGHT ABOUT 
A CRISIS IN MISS WINTHROP’S LIFE. 


BY S. BESLEY MASON. 


Z 


|" was a suddenly developed passion 

for meddling in the affairs of 
others that shaped Charlotte’s destiny 
for her. Yet in the beginning of her ca- 
reer no one seemed more unlikely to 
meddle than she. 

She had lived her colorless days in 
the square-built, straight-fronted house 
on the proper side of the square. There 
was no accomplishment suitable to her 
station in life which she did not pos- 
sess; and she was widely declared to 
be perfectly correct and absolutely un- 
interesting. Still, she never failed to 


receive the consideration due to Char- 
lotte Winthrop, daughter and heiress of 


John Winthrop, niece and heiress of 
Miss Almira Winthrop, reputed to be 
the most domineering spinster who 
ever struck doubtful names off an as- 
sembly list or stared upstart newcomers 
out of countenance at the Charity Ball. 

Eight years after Charlotte “came 
out,” Aunt Almira’s just pride in her 
niece, as the only really well-bred girl 
presented to society for a decade, be- 
gan to mingle with a little anxiety. 
The roundness of early youth had de- 
parted from Charlotte’s pale cheeks; 
the child-like limpidity had left her 
pale brown eyes; and Aunt Almira, de- 
tecting a gray hair in her niece’s pale 
brown locks, had irascibly dismissed her 
niece’s maid. With proper brushings, 
she maintained, such a calamity could 
not have befallen for at least five years. 

“Does nothing interest you?” de- 
manded Aunt Almira, when the case 
of the maid had been adjusted. “ You 
are so—it’s not blasé, but lifeless, in- 
different, when people are about.” 

“T hope I’m always civil,” answered 
Charlotte tepidly. 

“ Civil!” Aunt Almira gave a vulgar 
snort. Then she hesitated. “ Tell me, 


Charlotte,” she stumbled, “tell me, 
haven’t you—hasn’t any one—ever— 
interested you?” 

Tight lacing and port had long ago 
ruined Aunt Almira’s complexion, but 
there was an unwonted shade of red 
upon it as she spoke. Charlotte stared. 

“T think, she answered evenly and 
without sharpness, “that there is not 
an action of mine since I was ten which 
you do not know, and did not plan or 
oversee. If I had ever been in love ”— 
Charlotte had a cold scorn for subter- 
fuges in language—* you would surely 
have known it as soon as I.” 

Then she studied Italian for an hour, 
that being the occupation designated as 
the next in her day. 

After the Italian teacher had made 
her liquid farewells, Charlotte stood 
idle at the library windows for awhile. 
There was a lapse in the day’s program. 
It was only four o’clock. She need not 
dress for the Watsons’ until seven. She 
would walk. It was a part of every well- 
brought-up young woman’s routine to 
exercise. 

Charlotte’s walks had always led her 
northward from the square. To-day she 
hesitated a moment at the foot of the 
white marble steps. A faint, unusual 
desire for novelty was upon her. She 
crossed the park and plunged into the 
unknown region to the south, picking 
her way among the children, the slov- 
enly women, the men idling on the 
steps or vociferating in the gutters. 

As she approached a certain corner, 
she heard loud cries for help. A few 
children, impishly inquisitive, clustered 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
hall whence the eall seemed to come. 
Some women leaned blowsily from 
their windows to see, without active ef- 
fort, what might be seen. Men smoked 
and talked, and street venders pushed 
their carts indifferently along. The 
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cries made no apparent impression 
upon any one but Charlotte. The cyni- 
cal air of familiarity with the revolting 
business half enraged her. 

“Why don’t some of you go in and 
stop that? ” she demanded, pausing by 
a group near the house. 

Half a dozen pairs of translucent 
brown eyes were turned upon her; 
white teeth flashed in a laugh; in a soft, 
broken jargon it was explained to her 
that a fight was nothing; that it was 
only Bill Keefe beating his wife, or his 
wife beating Bill Keefe, and that 

There was a louder cry, a scream so 
forceful as to be a reassurance concern- 
ing the lungs of the woman who sent it 
forth upon the air. But Charlotte did 
not reason as to that. She ran up the 
steps, sharply commanding the rest of 
the street to go for a policeman. The 
rest of the street gesticulated express- 
ively with shoulders and hands, laughed 
at the outsider’s ignorance, and fol- 
lowed Charlotte. 


II. 


THE belligerent Keefes ceased hos- 
tilities as Charlotte made her dramatic 
entrance. They were both in a sad state 
of intoxication, but the intruder did 
not recognize that fact. She proceeded 
to address them in the most classical 
English and with the most unimpeach- 


able ethics. She was quite unable to 
understand, she informed Mr. Keefe, 
how any man could strike a woman. 
She announced that she had sent for a 
policeman. 

“Ye hev, hev ve?” cried Mrs. Keefe, 
tigerish in a moment, and leaping to- 
ward Charlotte. “Tl tache ye to come 
interferin’ bechune a man an’ his 
wife!” 

She had seized the amazed Miss Win- 
throp and was backing her furiously 
along the narrow hall toward the en- 
trance where the neighbors clustered. 
There was a clatter of polyglot protest, 
and then a cry: 

“Missa Valka, 
come-a “ere!” 

The stairway group parted to make 
way for Mr. Walker. He reached the 
hall in two steps. He loosened Mrs. 
Keefe’s grip—indeed, that had sensibly 
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oh, Missa Valka, 
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relaxed at the first sound of his name 
—and he turned to look into a flashing, 
startled pair of pale brown eyes and to 
see the angry, surprised tremulousness 
of a delicate mouth. He was conscious, 
in a second, of an atmosphere of luxury, 
of remoteness, of untouchedness, sin- 
gularly out of place here. 

In a few seconds—how, Charlotte did 
not know—he had cleared the porch, 
sent the Keefes on separate, amicable 
paths, and was asking permission to 
take her home, or at least to put her 
on a car. 

That night, at the Watsons’, the 
gauze of her sleeve scarcely served to 
conceal an angry bruise upon her arm; 
and every one declared that if Char- 
lotte Winthrop always had that vivid 
color and that brilliancy of eyes, she 
would be a very good-looking woman. 


III. 


Aut the things which Charlotte was 
by training, Lindsay Walker was not. 
She was timorous in the face of new 
situations; he had been eager for them 
ever since he could remember. He had 
found life enormously interesting. Be- 
fore he was twenty-five, he had felt the 
glow of half a dozen splendid emotions 
and the impulse of a score of noble am- 
bitions. It was during the dominance 
of a desire to serve his race in some di- 
rect, personal way—so he phrased it 
youthfully—that he fell under the in- 
fluence of the very sensible head of a 
down-town settlement, who had gradu- 
ally converted him into one of its use- 
ful members, with a personal popularity 
in the neighborhood denied to less en- 
thusiastic workers. 

When he had brought Charlotte to 
her imposing dwelling on the day of 
her adventure, he had felt a swift de- 
spair. For already his imagination had 
made a romance out of his romantic 
succor of this delicate windflower of a 
woman—that was the way he interpret- 
ed what the livelier part of her world 
called Charlotte’s “lack of go.” But 
a romance with Charlotte Winthrop, 
daughter of John Winthrop, heiress to 
abominable sums, was quite out of the 
question for Lindsay Walker, with an 
income of exactly eight hundred dol- 
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lars a year; so he did not avail himself 
of her coldly-voiced invitation to come 
and let her father thank him for the 
service he had rendered her. 

Charlotte waited for his coming, and 
was vaguely miserable because he did 
not come. Of course, she reasoned, the 
rescue of distressed damsels must be 
an every-day affair with him. Still, she 
had hoped—she did not know what. 
She only knew that she looked south 
across the square a great deal, that she 
found the absolute routine of her days 
vapid beyond expression. 

When it became unendurable, she 
ordered the carriage one afternoon and 
drove to the settlement—outwardly as 
calm as if she were going to her tailor’s, 
inwardly breathless with a sense of ad- 
venture, almost of unmaidenliness. Yet 
she had no other intention than to en- 
roll herself among the subscribers and 
volunteer workers of the society. 

That night, when the head of the set- 
tlement casually wondered, at dinner, 
if Miss Winthrop, who was bitten with 
the sociological investigation mania, 
was related to John Winthrop, of a 
certain great trust, Lindsay Walker 
asked an illuminating question: 

“Toes she look like Saint Cecilia 
turned out by Paquin?” he asked. 

“H’m,” said the head, considerately 
glancing beyond Walker. “ Perhaps 
that’s it. Stiff, shy, colorless? ” 

After that it was difficult for Lind- 
say to remember to be sensible. He fol- 
lowed Charlotte’s career as a worker 
with a sort of romantic passion. He 
liked to imagine, as he wound his way 
among the dirty streets, that he was 
conscious of her recent passing. He 
could not always avoid seeing her; he 
could not at all avoid hearing of her 
amazing devotion to the work. Scraps 
of her sayings came to him, chance 
comments on her looks and ways. He 
had a hungry envy of the head, to whom 
she made her reports, yet he retained 
sense enough to decline to serve on a 
committee with her. He wished that 
he might be the coachman who waited, 
so impassively, for her, the maid who 
was driven down for her when she came 
to evening meetings. 

In, her own circle, meanwhile, the 
saying went round that when women 
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reached Charlotte’s age without ma- 
king brilliant records in any other line, 
they were quite likely to take to philan- 
thropy. 

Because he rather gloried in cherish- 
ing a hopeless adoration in a day when 
adoration of any sort was out of date, 
and in doing strange things in the name 
of that adoration, it sometimes seemed 
good to Lindsay to patrol the sidewalk 
in front of her house for half an hour 
at a time, preferably at midnight. He 
needed fresh air and exercise, and 
surely a man may choose where and 
when he is to get them! ; 

That night when the opera season 
opened he engaged in this chivalric 
pastime for the last time, as he darkly 
told himself. For the papers had that 
morning mentioned, in the society 
notes in which he was maudlinly inter- 
ested, that Miss Almira Winthrop 
would entertain the Earl of Dwight in 
her box, and that it was believed that 
an engagement would shortly be an- 
nounced between that estimable British 
widower and Miss Charlotte Winthrop. 

That item drove Lindsay Walker to 
undreamed-of feats of pedestrianism 
and depths of gloom. He reached the 
square late, but in time to see her de- 
scend from the carriage with her aunt 
and her father in fussy chaperonage. 
He saw the doors swing open and the 
party swallowed up within the house. 
He paced the sidewalk opposite until 
the last glimmer of light had disap- 
peared, and then he stood and gazed at 
the unlighted square of glass which he 
felt to be hers. 

From a corner of vantage Policeman 
Patrick Hayes watched him. Policeman 
Hayes thirsted to make a record for 
himself. He also happened to be in a 
bad humor, for private reasons. He 
strode noisily over to Lindsay. 

“It’s about toime ye were movin’ 
on,” he announced. 

“Think so?” said Lindsay pleas- 
antly. 

He had thought so himself one min- 
ute before, but the sensitiveness of a 
foreboding lover is a capricious thing. 

Policeman Hayes reiterated his be- 
lief. Lindsay nonchalantly took out a 
cigarette as he advised the officer to at- 
tend to his business more generally. 
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He was conscious of his own folly as he © 


bandied words, but he had a sort of 
delight in “ talking back ” to some one. 
He could not talk back to the unknown 
elder Winthrops or the Earl of 
Dwight. 

Policeman Hayes stated his belief 
that Lindsay was either a thief or an 
anarchist, bent either upon robbing the 
neighboring houses or dynamiting 
them. And thence the colloquy pro- 
ceeded tempestuously until the big po- 
liceman seized the slenderer man by 
the collar, and an unequal fight began 
in earnest. 

Then it was that Charlotte, from the 
unlighted window where she had been 
keeping a vigil of her own ever since 
she came home, decided again to inter- 
fere in a quarrel not hers. She had 
passed through many stages of happi- 
ness since she had first recognized the 
pacing figure across the street. It 


seemed to her that the climax was 
reached when she resumed her opera- 
cloak and sped down the broad stairs to 
the heavy doors and out into the dim 
night, pierced with its violet-white 


lights. 

She arrived in time to hear the thor- 
oughly enraged Officer Hayes whistle 
for assistance, and the angry Mr. 
Walker threatening all sorts of ven- 
geance. 

“ Officer,” cried Charlotte breath- 
lessly, “ you must let this gentleman 
alone. He is Ps 
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Policeman Hayes grew limp. He had 
been on the beat long enough to know 
the great man’s daughter. 

“Charlotte, dear, kind Charlotte,” 
burst in Lindsay Walker, “ go back to 
the house, please go back to the house 
at once!” 

Officer Hayes looked from one to the 
other. 

“ An’ why, why in the name of the 
blissid saints,” he asked, “cudn’t ye 
say like a Chris-tian that it was yer 
sweetheart’s house ye were watchin’? 
Glory be, ve been young mesilf. Get 
out of this, both of ye, for I hear thim 
comin’! ” 

With that he almost ran the two 
breathless creatures across the street 
and into the vestibule of the big house. 
And there, with hands clasped and eyes 
questioning eyes, they did not even 
seek to hear Policeman Hayes’ expla- 
nation to his brother officer concern- 
ing the drunken butler whose family 
had come out and rescued him just in 
time. 


IV. 


Aunt Amira has made two wills 
since her niece’s midnight escapade. 
There is a chance that she may in time 
decide to make one in favor of the 
cause which her niece and nephew-in- 
law have so much at heart. Her brother 
has already reached that point of for- 
giveness and philanthropy. 





THE DREAM BOAT. 


DEAR love, I send this vesper thought 
Across the world’s wide, silver sea— 

A little, fragile dream boat, fraught 
With tender messages from me. 


By wave and wind, through storm or calm, 
It seeks to cross your path, or rest 

In port ‘neath night’s o’ershadowing palm 
Where you recline in slumber blest. 


I could not find my way to you, 

Not knowing where you rest or roam ; 
But you need neither chart nor clue, 

To find your way to love and home. 


I ope my chamber window wide, 

And now my lamp no longer gleams ; 
If daylight meeting be denied, 

Let us united be in dreams ! 


Clarence Urmy. 
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Russell Sage’s Retirement. 


Russell Sage has retired from active 
association with his Wall Street office. 
The confidential clerks who have grown 
up under his vigilant eye remain behind 
to conduct the business that has accu- 
mulated around the flat-top desk where 
the venerable financier sat for thirty- 
odd years lending money to his less 
thrifty associates, watching the market, 
and recovering his interest from every 
quarter of the street. 

How much money has Russell Sage 
made during all these years? It is 
difficult to answer this question. His 
wealth is variously estimated at from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty millions. 
The truth is not known, and Mr. Sage 
has made no effort to correct anybody’s 
estimate. Financiers who have watched 
his career, and contributed somewhat 
to his vast income, believe he can put 
his hand on one hundred millions in 
cash and securities of his own. 

Only once has he met serious reverses 
in Wall Street. It came about through 
the Grant & Ward failure. The judg- 
ment that had distinguished him as one 
of the most far-seeing investors in the 
market appears to have failed him in 
this instance. The craft that had 
marked all his policies in previous deals 
was wanting at the critical moment, and 
the flood of misfortune that came out 
of that eventful disaster swept six mil- 
lions out of the coffers of Mr.Sage. The 
rumor went forth that he could not pay, 
and an army of impatient and fright- 
ened creditors rushed to his office. The 
door was locked. Every entrance, ex- 
cept the square hole in the cashier’s 
window, was barricaded. A gesticula- 
ting, blasphemous throng jammed 
around the aperture and thrust its de- 
mands into Sage’s face. 

The unexpected happened. Sage paid 
every claim against him, dollar for dol- 
lar. Not a single creditor left the 


square hole dissatisfied. The street was 
amazed at the promptness with which 
the capitalist liberated his store of 
money. It strengthened the confidence 
of all classes in him. Thereafter a cred- 
itor of Russell Sage felt insured against 
loss. His standing was never again 
questioned. 

That was twenty years ago. Ever 
since he has gone on piling up money, 
buying for cash such securities as he 
deemed good investments, lending vast 
sums here and there at the best possi- 
ble rates of interest, turning fortune 
after fortune over week in and week 
out; dominating markets, converting 
other men’s losses into his own profits, 
lifting his hand to stem panics, moving 
his wealth silently from troubled to 
quiet waters; studying, with a patience 
that is without precedent, the events 
that made plutocrats and paupers in a 
day. 

All the emotions of speculation have 
swept through this man’s body. Not a 
single maneuver in all the art and craft 
of money-making has escaped him. The 
wealth that has been piling up about 
him has never been diverted from the 
business of pure money-getting to the 
gratification of extravagance and dis- 
play. He played only to win, and he did 
win. 

Next August 4th he will be eighty- 
eight years of age. He was born before 
the first steamer crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean. He was a boy nineteen years of 
age when Morse invented the telegraph; 
thirty when war was declared on Mexi- 
co, and thirty-seven when the Light 
Brigade was mowed down at Balaklava. 

He was a delegate to the national 
convention that nominated Lincoln. In 
1854 he went to Congress from the 
Troy district of New York, and served 
two terms. He was the father of the 
bill to provide postage stamps for let- 
ters, and succeeded also in bringing 
about the purchase by the government 
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of George Washington’s old home at 
Mount Vernon. 

He entered Wall Street in 1858, but 
not until 1870 did he begin the system 
of speculation known under the title of 
“puts and calls.” 

To-day the venerable financier spends 
most of his time at his New York house, 
632 Fifth Avenue, from which he takes 
a short walk when the sun shines, or a 
drive in Central Park. During wet 
weather he sits in the second-story 
front window and watches the passing 
thousands along the avenue. Very few 
of the rich and poor moving in review 
before him but know of the aged 
Creesus and his achievements with the 
money of the world. The past has felt 
his power, and the future will share his 
thrift. 

Once, asked to whom he had willed 
his fortune, he replied: 

“ Wait until I am dead; there will be 
more than one person surprised.” 





Keifer’s Return to Congress. 


After twenty years of retirement, 
General J. Warren Keifer, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, will return to Washington 
to represent his district in the House 
of Representatives, where he presided 
as Speaker from 1881 to 1885. 

General Keifer’s life has been filled 
with incident. He passed through the 
Civil War, in which he earned four 
wounds and the title of major-general. 
From the field he passed to the forum, 
and in 1877 went to Congress, where he 
remained until 1885, dividing his time 
between the floor of the House and the 
Speaker’s chair. During his Congres- 
sional career he was in constant combat 
with the newspaper correspondents, 
many of whom attacked him with ve- 
hemence. The outcome of these contro- 
versies, inspired purely by political dif- 
ferences, wearied the Speaker of Wash- 
ington and Congress, and at the end of 
his second term he retired to the prac- 
tise of law in his native State. 

In 1895 the smoke of political battle 
got into his nostrils again, and he an- 
nounced himself a candidate for the 
Governorship of Ohio. Up to the hour 
when the State convention met in 
Zanesville, General Keifer considered 
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himself the logical candidate of the Re- 
publican machine, but the delegates 
proceeded, without parley, to nominate 
Bushnell, his most conspicuous foe in 
politics, and his bitter enemy in private 
life. 

This blow to his ambitions filled him 
with resentment toward his old oppo- 
nents and armed him for a war of re- 
taliation upon his new ones. He turned 
his attention to the future, and kept 
himself in the public eye, serving as 
major-general of volunteers in the war 
with Spain, from which he emerged 
with an energetic ambition to regain his 
power in the Republican party of Ohio. 
One by one his enemies passed either to 
the grave or into political oblivion. In 
the mean time, the old soldier was map- 
ping out his right of way, and his 
strength was shown when he was nomi- 
nated for Congress. It means that he 
will be elected. 

During the latter years of his life, 
notwithstanding its activities, he found 
time to write an essay upon that much- 
belabored problem, “Did William 
Shakespeare Write Shakespeare?” His 
conclusions so impressed the Baconian 
Society of London that a thousand 
copies of the work were ordered for dis- 
tribution among the members. He has 
also written voluminously on the ques- 
tion of slavery, and on the cause and 
effect of the Civil War. 

General Keifer’s return to Congress 
will in no wise disturb the position of 
Ohio in its political relations at Wash- 
ington. The new Congressman will find 
few of his former colleagues left to 
greet him, but there is no doubt that he 
will impress himself upon the new gen- 
eration of lawmakers, most of whom are 
aware that his return is in one sense of 
the word a vindication of his record of 
twenty years ago, and a reward for per- 
sistency, courage, and intelligence. 





The Panama Canal Commission. 

No single commission appointed by 
the government in recent years has had 
to deal with so many and such impor- 
tant problems as have and will present 
themselves to the men comprising the 
Panama Canal Commission. 

Their trip to the scene of the pro- 
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posed route, and their preliminary in- 
spection of the work already performed, 
much of which will doubtless have to 
be done over; a review of the conditions 
under which labor can be concentrated 
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wide range of executive genius com- 
bined with practical experience and 
common sense. In the appointment of 
John F. Wallace, general manager of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, to the po- 









































GENERAL J. WARREN KEIFER, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 1881-85— 
RECENTLY RENOMINATED TO CONGRESS FROM OHIO, AFTER HIS RETIREMENT 
OF TWENTY YEARS. 


From a photograph by Baumgardner, Springfield, Ohio. 


to meet the terrors of a tropical sun; 
a proper and adequate recognition of 
hygienic surroundings—all these are 
parts of their task, to say nothing of the 
central problem of pushing the canal 
along to its logical end. 

The commission selected represents a 
3M 


sition of chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal, its members displayed excellent 
judgment. Mr. Wallace has been identi- 
fied with some of the greatest works of 
American railroad construction in re- 
cent years, and is familiar with the 
tremendous problem he has undertaken. 
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Admiral Walker, 
the chairman of 
the commission, 
holds that the la- 
bor question will 
be the most. vital 
of all, as the cli- 
matie conditions 
of the isthmus are 
such, at least for 
the present, that 
only the West 
Indian blacks are 
able to work there. 
Out of the eight 
hundred men 
lately employed 
on the canal by 
the French com- 
pany, nearly all 
are natives of the 
zone. American 
methods will reg- 
ulate all this, and 
when the real 
work begins, the 
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JOHN 


FINDLEY WALLACE, CHIEF ENGINEER 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 
From a photograph by Varney, Chicago. 


OF 


best possible pro- 
vision will be 
made for the pres- 
ervation of the 
health of the men 
who .toil at di- 
viding the contin- 
ents. 


Daniel J. Sully’s 
Failure, 


It is one thing 
to make six mil- 
lions of dollars in 
a few months, and 
it is another to 
lose them all in a 
few hours. Both 
these experiences 
have befallen Dan- 
iel J. Sully, the 
young man from 
Providence, Rhode 
Island, who came 
to New York not 









































THE PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THE MEMBERS ARE COLONEL FRANK J. HECKER, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, WILLIAM H. BURR, C. E. GRUNSKY, ADMIRAL WALKER, CHAIRMAN ; 





MAJOR B. M. HARROD, GENERAL GEORGE W. DAVIS. 
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LESLIE M. SHAW, SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY, SIGNING THE CHECK FOR FORTY 


MILLION 


DOLLARS IN PAYMENT FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THE FRENCH COMPANY 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF THE PANAMA CANAL STOCK. 


very many months ago to corner the 
cotton market. 

Providence was too small a place for 
this daring speculator to give full rein 
to his ambitions. There was no worthy 


foeman to pick up his gauntlet. There- 
fore Mr. Sully came to New York. 
Dashing into the speculative* arena 
there, he encountered great vicissitudes 
of fortune. There were times when he 
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garnered great profits, and times when 
his gains slipped away from him. Al- 
ways he was the same cool, nonchalant 
plunger to whom a few hundred thou- 
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looked on reverently. He had taken the 

market by storm, and was holding it. 
A few months later—in March, 1904 

—the failure of Daniel J. Sully was 






































MRS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HER ONLY DAUGHTER, MISS ETHEL ROOSEVELT. 


From a recent photograph. 


sand dollars were a mere counter in the 
game. By last winter he had fought his 
way to the top; the daily newspapers 
were printing pages of interviews with 
the new cott6n king, while the public 


announced all over the world, and was 
the sensation of the hour. A_ re- 
ceiver was appointed, the glamour of 
success faded away from theSully head- 
quarters, suits were filed, compromises 
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suggested, and the machinery of the 
law is now in motion to unravel the 
knot that was tied by fate between sun- 
rise and sunset on that strenuous day 
last March when Daniel J. Sully, the 
Providence plunger, went to pieces. 
And yet—stranger things have hap- 
pened—this same man, mustering his 
old courage and cunning, may again 
hold in the palm of his hand the cotton 
crop of Christendom and weave another 
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fortune out of the demand for a few 
more million bales than the Southern 
fields can supply. 


The Bulldog of the Russian Navy. 


When Admiral Makaroff gave up his 
life for his country at Port Arthur re- 
cently, Admiral Skrydloff, commander 
of the Black Sea Fleet, was in the har- 
bor of Sebastopol. The news of the dis- 






































ARCHBISHOP BOND, OF MONTREAL, SELECTED BY THE ANGLICAN HOUSE OF BISHOPS OF 
CANADA AS ACTING PRIMATE OF ALL CANADA—HIS ELECTION TO THE PERMANENT 


OFFICE WILL PROBABLY OCCUR IN 


OCTOBER OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 


From a photograph by Notman & Son, Montreal. 


at prone age 
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COMMODORE MORTON F. PLANT’S SCHOONER INGOMAR, 


SENT TO ENGLAND TO SAIL FOR THE CAPE 


MAY CHALLENGE CUP, AND CAPTAIN CHARLEY BARR, WHO COMMANDS HER. 


From cotyrighted photographs by Burton, New York. 


aster reached Skrydloff’s ship in the 
evening. Without delay he went ashore 
and passed up the main thoroughfare 


into the city. News of Makaroff’s 
death and Skrydloff’s arrival had spread 
through the cafés and streets. A tumul- 
tuous mob, shrieking patriotic songs, 
cursing the gods of Japan, gathered 
about Skrydloff. 

“Send him to Port Arthur! He will 


avenge us! Long live Skrydloff! A 
toast to the bulldog of the navy! Send 
him to Port Arthur! To Port Arthur! 
To Port Arthur!” A thousand throats 
grew dry with the slogan. It was taken 
up and carried over the city. It was 
the voice of desire crying out for a man 
of force. It was the applause of an in- 
furiated people for a rough leader, a 
courageous, fighting head, beloved by 
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soldiers, sailors, and civilians. Such is 
Skrydloff. The city of Sebastopol kept 
itself awake all night shouting his 
praises. On the next day the “ bull- 
dog” started for St. Petersburg, while 
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cided the question of a successor to the 
dead Makaroff, for he was greeted as 
the new commander of the Pacific 
fleet. A few days later he started 
for the east; but while he was on his 






































ADMIRAL SKRYDLOFF, SELECTED TO SUCCEED THE 
FORCES 


THE RUSSIAN NAVAL 


LATE ADMIRAL MAKAROFF IN COMMAND OF 
IN THE FAR EAST. 


From a photograph by Levitsky, St. Petersburg. 


ten thousand Russians knelt in the 
streets as his train whirled out into the 
open country. 

Echoes from Sebastopol had reached 
the capital in advance of Skrydloff. Or 
perhaps St. Petersburg had already de- 


way the advancing hosts of Japan cut 
the railway on the Liao-tung peninsula, 
and it does not seem likely that the 
bulldog of the Russian navy will be able 
to hoist his flag on any vessel of the 
Czar’s doomed squadron at Port Ar- 
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DANIEL F, SULLY, THE YOUNG COTTON OPERATOR 
FROM PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, WHO 
CAME TO NEW YORK TO CORNER THE 
COTTON MARKET AND FAILED. 


From a photograph by Barclay Brothers, New York. 


thur, where Russia has met her gravest 
misfortune since the Crimean War. 


Black to Nominate Roosevelt. 

Frank S. Black, Ex-Governor of New 
York, selected by the Republican party 
feaders to renominate President Roose- 
velt at the national convention in Chi- 
cago, is one of the most interesting 


figures in American politics. He _ be- 
longs distinctly to the Abe Lincoln type. 
The groundwork of his education was 
gathered in the district school of West 
Lebanon, Maine, and at the fireside 
after school hours. He fitted himself 
for college in~the Lebanon Academy, 
and graduated at Dartmouth in 1875. 
In the later seventies he moved to New 
York State, and for a time edited the 
Johnstown Journal. Later he moved to 
Troy, performed reportorial work on a 
daily newspaper, studied law, drifted 
into the courts, and there began a dis- 
play of those oratorical gifts that have 
since distinguished him in public life. 
His unusual sagacity in matters po- 


EX-GOVERNOR FRANK §S. BLACK, SELECTI'D TO 
PLACE ROOSEVELT IN NOMINATION FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY AT THE REPUBLICAN NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION IN CHICAGO. 


From a photograph by Towne, New York. 


litical made him a power in the councils 
of the Republican party. In 1895 he 
went to Congress, and in 1897 was 
elected Governor of New York. He 
modeled his administration on the lines 
laid down by Abraham Lincoln, and 
those who know him best declare that 
his daily life and political principles 
are similar at many points to those of 
the martyred President. In stature and 
mold, too, he recalls Lincoln, while his 
manner of speech is slow and deliber- 
ate except under great pressure. 

At the seventeenth annual dinner 
given by the New York Republican 
Club in February, 1903, to commemo- 
rate the birth of Lincoln, Governor 
Black was selected to make the address. 
It was a masterful speech, one that has 
since been quoted often. Touching on 
the lowly origin of Lincoln, he said: 


When we understand the tremendous advantage 
of a humble birth, when we realize that the priva- 
tions of youth are the pillars of strength to maturer 
years, then we shall cease to wonder that out of 
such obscure surroundings as watched the coming 
of Abraham Lincoln should spring the colossal and 
supreme figure of modern history. 
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THE FAMOUS SUMMER SETTLE- 
MENT IN WESTERN NEW YORK, 
AND THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL 
WORK IT HAS DONE-OTHER 
HOLIDAY SCHOOLS MODELED 
UPON THE SAME IDEA. 


OME one has said that “ the largest 
room in the world is the room for 
self-improvement ”; but how are we to 
reserve space for it in our modern 
American house of life? These strenu- 
ous days of scramble for both work and 
play, when the earth seems spinning 
with double swiftness, and he who reads 
must run, find us wrestling with the 
constantly increasing educational needs 
of a self-governing people; and what is 
to solve the problem ? 

When Mr. Francis Wilson organized a 
Chautauqua circle among the members 
of his comic opera company, a few years 
ago, he added one more to many signif- 
icant proofs that the answer lies in the 
word “Chautauqua”; and indeed it 
may perhaps be said that the name of 
no institution in our country stands for 
so much as do these Indian syllables 
which have girdled the globe. They 
represent a universal appeal, reaching 
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THE GOLDEN GATE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


beyond the Americas into Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia; until Chau- 
tauqua means to-day “a _ place, a 
thought, an institution, a movement, 
and a force in civilization.” Surely 
“dreams are half deeds, and this our 
solid world is built on visions”; for 
within the past twenty-five years, this 
great idea has developed from the 
dream of a far-sighted, altruistic man, 
into what now ranks as one of the im- 
portant world movements of the nine- 
tenth century. 

Its work of popular education is ac- 
complished in two ways—by means of 






































CHAUTAUQUA AS A SUMMER PLAYGROUND—A FOUR-OARED RACING CREW ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 


assemblies, or summer schools, and 
home reading circles—which carry the 
interests of the summer’s study on 
through the remaining months of the 
year. The spot in western New York 
where the idea first took active shape is 
the sun about which this whole planet- 
ary system revolves. This wooded bit 
of rolling ‘country on the banks of 


among the great educational organiza- 
tions of our time. 


THE “MOTHER CHAUTAUQUA.” 
Chautauqua, however, differs radi- 
cally from all the others. Thirteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea level, where the 
bracing air stimulates to physical as 
well as mental activity, it has provided 
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THE PIER BUILDING 


Chautauqua Lake, in the New York 
county of that name, has become the 
pivotal point of the largest institution 
for higher education in the world—con- 
ducted under a charter from the State, 
yet reaching out in helpfulness to all 


the nations of the world. It is note- 
worthy that, in spite of its popularity 
throughout Christendom and heathen- 
dom, the work has never been carried 
on for personal profit. Its charter re- 
quires that any surplus revenue shall be 
wholly devoted to building up the insti- 
tution, and its salaries, never large, are 
paid only to those officers who do active 
work. A real force in national advance- 
ment, its constantly increasing useful- 
ness gives it a genuine claim to a place 


ON THE LAKE, THE LANDING-PLACE AT THE “MOTHER CHAUTAUQUA” IN WESTERN 
NEW 


YORK. 


a summer city, within whose gates va- 
cation, education, and recreation meet 
to form an all-round, symmetrical holi- 
day. Its outdoor life supplements that 
of indoors; and its fishing, boating, 
bathing, driving, and wheeling, its club 
life, entertainments, and athletics, over- 
flow the days, until one is reminded of 
that plaint from the man with a brief 
vacation: 
Don’t I enjoy my playtime? Yes; 
But sométhing’s surely wrong ; 
For there isn’t any daytime, 
And the nights are two hours long ! 

The educational side is supplied by a 
regular curriculum, with the best- 
known instructors that can be procured, 
and courses in everything from business 
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RECOGNITION DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA—THE PROCESSION WINDING THROUGH THE GROUNDS ON ITS WAY 
TO THE GOLDEN GATE AND THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY, WHERE THE. GRADUATING 
EXERCISES ARE HELD. 


to esthetics; including a thriving Arts 
and Crafts Village, whose picturesque- 
ness is worthy of a special article. Yet 
this fascinating part of the grounds, 
with its kilms where expert potters are 
busy, its haunts of metal-workers, its 
furniture shops, its glimpses of artistic 
leather and basketry and jeweJry and 
bookbinding, is only a tiny spoke in the 
big wheel, and must be disposed of in a 
sentence. 

With like brevity, we must pass over 
the really remarkable school of music, 
which draws mature workers from all 
over the country, and the delightful 
artists’ recitals incident to it; for every 
part of the educational system is equally 
interesting and attractive. The class 
work is supplemented by an elaborate 
series of lectures and entertainments 
open to all those on the grounds; and 
the chief gathering-place is the huge 
amphitheater, with its great organ, and 
its rostrum from which so many famous 
men and women have addressed the 
thousands who overflow its limits—an 


amphitheater which differs from the 


Roman Coliseum, where the _ early 
Christians were brought for the edifica- 
tion of the lions; for here modern 
“lions” come to edify the Christians, 
and their encounters are most amicable. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR IDEAS. 


Upon its platform many burning ques- 
tions have been discussed as they could 
be nowhere else; and a tremendous in- 
fluence is exerted by these author- 
itative statements regarding the serious 
problems of our time.’ Chautauqua is 
recognized as a clearing-house for ideas 
—for the ideas of the greatest modern 
minds; it is a common meeting-ground 
for North and South, East and West; 
the spirit of its discussions is catholicity 
itself. 

The week of last summer devoted to 
the question of mob violence was a 
striking example. Within that time, 
two widely-known champions of capital 
and labor spoke upon the subject of 
labor riots, presenting both points of 
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shows the breadth of the 








Chautauqua viewpoint, 
and sufficiently shatters 
the old idea of the place 
as a sort of Methodist 
camp-meeting. 

So much for a hint of 
the educational aspect 
of this “ mother Chau- 
tauqua,” which, though 
typical of the many 
Chautauquas through- 
out the country modeled 
upon it, stands alone in 
the importance of its 
influence and the signifi- 
cance of its work. 

















THE MEN’S CLUB, ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE MOTHER CHAUTAUQUA. 


view; the lynching spirit in the South 
was explained and defended by a dis- 
tinguished Southern jurist, while 
Northern ideas on the same question 
were ranged alongside; the mountain 
feud was treated by President Frost, 
fresh from his important work in the 
Kentucky mountains; and a New York 


appellate judge discoursed on “ Law 
and the Mob Spirit,” while minor con- 


ferences and lectures offered sugges- 
tions and remedies. Such broad-minded 
consideration of national problems ap- 
peals to thoughtful Americans in a 
way that renders comment unnecessary. 
With other weeks devoted to civic im- 
provement, sociology, and the like, it 


A GREAT SUMMER PLAY- 
GROUND. 


Contrasted with its more serious aims 
is its charm as a playground, and a va- 
vation spot for the whole family. It 
holds all the comforts of home; inclu- 
ding telephones, electric lights, and 
square meals whose corners never hurt. 
Its outdoor recreations include races on 
the lake and baseball matches; while 
it waters are full of fish. 

The athletics are supervised by a 
famous physical instructor from New 
Haven. Perhaps their most unique 
feature is the teaching of fancy dance- 
steps to counteract brain fatigue. To 
watch the grave president of one of our 
universities, fresh from lecturing on 
psychology, going through these grace- 






































CHAUTAUQUA AS A SUMMER PLAYGROUND—A MOONLIGHT SCENE ON CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 


ful evolutions with triumphant zest, is 
an experience to be treasured! 
Chautauqua’s music is_ especially 
characteristic. A well-trained orches- 
tra; a great choir of six or seven hun- 
dred voices, recruited from almost every 
State in the Union; a childrens’ chorus 
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to be an established event; and then, 
according to the bill-boards—which 
seem to be the work of some worthy 
disciple of the late Mr. Barnum—a 
“ Gigantic Galaxy of Glittering Gener- 
alities Gathers to Gladden Chautau- 
quans.” 






































CHAUTAUQUA AS A SUMMER PLAYGROUND—THE WOODS ALONG THE BORDER OF CIIAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


nearly as large, and a men’s glee club, 
are all established organizations. Pro- 
fessional soloists take part in the fine 
concerts given in the amphitheater sev- 
eral times a week, and oratorios are 
sung to immense audiences. The per- 
formances of the Dramatic Club, too, 


are of real merit. Last year it gave, 
with remarkable fidelity to medieval de- 
tail in setting and rendering, the old 
morality play “ Everyman,’ which 
roused so much interest when presented 
in Boston, New York, and Chicago by a 
company of English actors. One evening 
of the season is devoted to a feast of 
lanterns, when the whole wooded shore 
is en féte; and another night finds the 
lake brilliant with an illuminated re- 
gatta. The annual circus, too, has come 


The club life of Chautauqua is, how- 
ever, one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of this many-sided institution. 
These organizations bring together 
congenial spirits from all over the 
United States. The Business and Pro- 
fessional Men’s Club, the Ministers’ 
Club, the Lawyers’ Club, the Women’s 
Club, the Outlook Club, for young wom- 
en, the French, German, and Spanish 
Clubs form an interesting group. An- 
other institution is the Press Club, 
which includes all the literary workers 
on the grounds, and whose “ authors’ 
nights” conduce to “ magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation.” 

These diversions are for the grown- 
ups; but to the Girls’ and Boys’ Clubs we 
must look for the royal essence of en- 
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joyment. They go far to explain the 
presence of such a host of youngsters; 
for their attractive club-houses, their 
diverting hours of “ guided activity,” 
their “ bird walks” and “tree talks” 
with nature-study enthusiasts, their 
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tion can convey. A procession is formed 
of officers, counselors, graduates, and 
undergraduates, preceded by a flock of 
white-gowned little girls carrying 
baskets of flowers. Winding through 
the streets until it reaches the grove 









































THE HALL OF PHILOSOPHY, BUILT IN 1879, THE OLDEST OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE MOTHER CHAU- 
TAUQUA, SOON TO BE REPLACED BY A WHITE MARBLE STRUCTURE—THE FIGURE IN THE 
FOREGROUND IS BISHOP VINCENT, THE ORIGINATOR OF THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


camping trips, hay-rides, entertain- 
ments, and excursions afford a whole 
summerful of outdoor fun. 


THE GREAT DAY OF THE CHAUTAUQUA YEAR. 


Nevertheless, the great event of the 
summer—the one most typical of Chau- 
tauqua—has to do with the educational 
side of the institution. This is Recogni- 
tion Day, which occurs at the close of 
the season, and is its culminating point 
for those enrolled in the thousands of 
home reading circles throughout the 
country. It is the formal commence- 
ment day of this “school for out-of- 
school people,” when those who have 
followed the four years’ course of home 
study are “recognized” as graduates, 
and pass through the Golden Gate to 
receive their diplomas. 

The ceremony is absolutely unique, 
and more impressive than any descrip- 


where stands the time-honored Hall of 
Philosophy, it halts before the Golden 
Gate, which opens only on this one day 
of the year. After a brief ceremony, the 
portal swings wide to admit the class, 
and they pass on beneath evergreen 
arches to the closing exercises in the 
hall—making a picture not easily for- 
gotten, and glowing with the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm which has brought 
these mature men and women, some of 
them grandparents, to a point of real 
intellectual achievement. 

The picturesque old Hall of Phi- 
losophy, where the exercises are held, is 
the central point of Chautauqua history, 
and is clustered about with fragrant 
memories. It was built a year after the 
organization of the home reading course 
in 1878; and the white wooden struc- 
ture, with its suggestion of Greek archi- 
tecture, is soon to be replaced by a 

















snowy marble reproduction, the corner- 
stone of which was laid last August, as 
a noble and worthy Founders’ Me- 
morial. Surrounded by great forest 
trees, it is open to the sunshine by day; 
at night, from the Greek tripods out- 
side rise columns of bright flame which 
lend the whole scene a weird loveliness. 
This has been the gala setting for re- 
ceptions in honor of many distinguished 
visitors, notably that for Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen. Five thousand graduates of 
the C. L. S. C. have come to the old 
“hall in the grove” for their Recogni- 
tion Days, and on the Sunday evenings 
preceding, have held their “class 
vigils ” by the light of the watch-fires 
outside. For those members who can- 
not travel to the mother Chautauqua, 
more than sixty of the summer schools, 
scattered from California to Maine, 
have Recognition Days similar to the 
one described. 


AN ARMY OF CHAUTAUQUA GRADUATES. 


This is the yearly event which brings 
most closely in touch the two depart- 
ments of the Chautauqua system; for it 
celebrates, in the midst of the summer 
assembly, that factor of basic import- 
ance, the home reading division of the 
work. The latter, called the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle, is fa- 
miliarly known from its initials, as the 
C. L. S. C.; and for nine months of the 
year this method of popular education 
is quietly at work in the homes of the 
world, with an “ outlook and uplift ” 
force that can scarcely be calculated. 

Its influence has reached far beyond 
the forty-one thousand graduates—be- 
yond even the seven hundred and fifty 
thousand people who have read part of 
its courses. It does not pretend to do 
the work of a university, or to furnish 
a ready-made education; but it does 
give those who follow the regular four 
years’ course something of the college 
outlook upon life, and enables them to 

Grip the saddle-flaps of Fate, 
To rise above the hurdle-gate, 
And get a chance to contemplate 
From elevated points of view. 

Its themes are those of the college 
world, put into good, readable English, 
and brought within reach of busy peo- 
ple who left school years ago; of mer- 
4M 
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chants, mechanics, apprentices, farm 
boys and shop girls, as well as parents 
who wish to keep in sympathetic touch 
with their childrens’ studies. No less 
important is its appeal to the educated 
man or woman who wishes protection 
against mental dyspepsia, and people of 
leisure who do not know what to do 
with their time. These readers are 
many and enthusiastic; but oh, the dra- 
matic, the pathetic, the astonishing ef- 
forts that Chautauqua has stimulated 
among those to whom life denies so 
much! There is not space to tell of 
them; yet some inkling of the scope of 
this work may be gained from the men- 
tion of only a few graduates of the 
eleven thousand circles. 

Many a reader begins in the seventies 
or eighties; one Indiana grandmother, 
caring for a paralytic husband and an 
invalid granddaughter, kept up three 
years of her course by doing all her 
reading before daylight. Other exam- 
ples are two men in Wyoming, “ run- 
ning a band of twenty-six hundred 
sheep on the range ”; an isolated wom- 
an among the negroes of a Mississippi 
cotton plantation; an Ohio man build- 
ing up a new business, with an average 
of fifteen hours a day in harness; a 
whole circle on a United States cruiser; 
and the one already mentioned in Mr. 
Wilson’s opera company. A hundred 
other instances might be cited; but per- 
haps the most striking direction the 
work has taken is the formation of 
prison circles. Of these, the first was 
organized in the Massachusetts Reform- 
atory in 1886, and the idea has spread 
broad-cast; perhaps the best example 
being the circle in the prison at Still- 
water, Minnesota, which, under the wise 
leadership of warden and chaplain, has 
had a successful and uninterrupted ca- 
reer since 1890, and has drawn a large 
number of men under its influence. 

It is something of an achievement to 
present the most extensive series of 
lectures in the world on the university 
extension model—an English device for 
promoting higher education among the 
people, which was conceived simul- 
taneously with the Chautauqua idea. 
To have established the first continuous 
summer school, now the largest in the 
world, is more. The creation of other 
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such schools in most of our States, with 
a yearly attendance of more than a mil- 
lion people, crowns the remarkable 
achievement; and the home reading 
course is the tie that binds all these as- 
semblies in the common work of point- 
ing humanity to better things. 

Its twenty-fifth anniversary, cele- 
brated last August, marked an epoch in 
the history of popular education—the 
result of an impetus given by the en- 
thusiasm, courage, and conviction of 
Bishop John H. Vincent of the Metho- 
dist Church. Though he conceived the 
Chautauqua idea, and his unselfish de- 
votion fostered it, the movement is not 
only undenominational; it is all-denom- 
inational, and has done more than any- 
thing else to.break down the barriers of 
narrow sectarianism. A thriving Jew- 
ish department of the C. L. S. C. was 
formed in 1892, by Dr. Henry Berko- 
witz of Philadelphia; and the Jewish 
Chautauqua, which concerns itself with 
subjects of special Jewish interest, is 
conducted in Atlantic City, where its 
first session was held in 1897. 


THE SPREAD OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL IDEA. 


In 1892 the Roman Catholic Chau- 
tauqua was established, under the name 
of the Catholic Summer School of 
America. Its secretary was a former 
member of the C. L. S. C., and both as- 
sembly and reading course are modeled 
closely on the original Chautauqua; but 
they are not affiliated with it, and are 
devoted largely to the propaganda of 
the church. The first session was held 
at New London, Connecticut, and sev- 
eral following at Plattsburgh, New 
York, until ground acquired at Cliff 
Haven, on Lake Champlain, was ready 
for occupancy. There, in 1901, the de- 
cennial session found a flourishing and 
useful community, of constantly in- 
creasing growth. 

Chautauqua summer schools are held 
from Texas to Canada, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, during various 
periods between June and September; 
except in one case, that of a Florida as- 
sembly at De Funiak Springs, in Wal- 
ton County, which enjoys its summer 
pleasures through February and March. 
This picturesque spot, on the southern- 
most slopes of the Blue Ridge, with its 
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famous little circular lake, its pine 
groves, and an elaborate program, is a 
rallying place for the people of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and western Florida, as 
well as. for winter visitors from the 
North. It is notable for holding a 
longer session than any other except the 
mother Chautauqua, and this year it has 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 
Though not a Chautauqua assembly, 
a direct outgrowth of the summer 
school idea is a corporation formed this 
spring and called the Silver Bay Asso- 
ciation for Christian Conferences and 
Training. Various organizations inter- 
ested in Christian Association work, 
wishing to gather for summer confer- 
ences, obtained, last April, a charter by 
which they hold about a thousand acres 
of ground at Silver Bay, on Lake 
George, for this purpose. The plan in- 
cludes a summer training-school for as- 
sociation work, and an institute for 
workers with boys; forming, as well, a 
vacation resort for such bodies as the 
Young Mens’ and Young Womens’ 
Christian Associations and the Young 
Peoples’ Missionary Movement. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT IN OTHER 


LANDS. 


The fascinating story of the move- 
ment in foreign lands would fill a vol- 
ume. Alert little Japan was almost the 
first to seize upon the idea, and a circle 
was formed at Osaka in the early eigh- 
ties, which published the Japanese 
Chautauquan, with as many as three 
thousand readers all over the Island 
Empire. In 1895, a Chautauquan As- 
sociation was organized under the pat- 
ronage of H. R. H. Prince Kitashira 
Kawa; and the interest spread to Korea, 
Loo Choo, and various small islands. 

In China, the work has not spread 
among the natives; what is done seems 
to be chiefly confined to missionaries 
and teachers. But the idea makes an 
oriental appeal, for there are represen- 
tatives in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Persia, and a large circle in Calcutta, 
India. The latter is only one of many 
Indian centers, for Chautauqua is at 
home in Lucknow, Masulipatam, Shah- 
jehanpur, Mhow, and a host of other 
unpronounceable localities up and down 
the teeming peninsula. 

















The opening wedge in Russia was a 
reading course published in the Nov, 
a St. Petersburg magazine. The plan 
attracted attention from every part of 
the Czar’s empire, and a home reading 
committee is now established in Mos- 
cow. Great Britain fell under the spell 
about 1890, and organized her own 
National Home Reading Union of Eng- 
land, including a host of readers in 
Scotland, where a number of summer 
assemblies have been held in Edin- 
burgh. The Australian Home Reading 
Union is a child of the English organ- 
ization, and a grandchild of the C. L. 8. 
C.. Sweden and Finland both possess 
representatives, as do various other 
Juropean countries. In South Africa, 
from Cape Town to the northern Trans- 
vaal, fifty-five different communities 
have felt the helpfulness of Chautau- 
qua. 

In our own hemisphere is a Panama 
Circle; South American circles in Bo- 
gota, the Argentine Republic, Chile, and 
Brazil; and several circles in Mexico. 
Hawaii, Samoa, and the West Indies 
add their quota; while our soldiers have 
aided the cause of expansion by carry- 
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ing the C. L. S. C. into the Philippines. 
Readers in a cavalry troop in Cuba, in a 
signal corps at Manila, and in “ float- 
ing circles” on various ships, might 
also be mentioned; while Bermuda 
claims the distinction of having the 
first organization of the kind on board 
a war vessel—the Man-of-War Circle of 
H. M. 8. Terror. 

What a record is this of tremendous 
vitality! Originating to meet a need 
for educational direction when little or 
nothing was provided, the work has 
strengthened with the years, and is no 
less useful in these days of mental dis- 
traction. It is a refuge from superfici- 
ality as well as from ignorance, and pre- 
vents our— 

Letting down buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 
Perhaps no one movement of the times 
has so affected the ideals of the nation 
at large. It is a mighty influence to- 
ward saner, broader, and happier living, 
reflected, with the radiance of a jewel 
of many facets, from the name Chau- 
tauqua, dropped by the Indians like a 
bright pebble on the shores of a tiny 
inland sea. 





IN MID-ATLANTIC. 
Y0O-HO, yo-ho, ye lusty winds, 
Blow out from heaven’s door ! 
A thousand miles behind ‘us lie, 
A thousand miles before ! 


The sea-dogs lift their angry heads, 
Dappled with white and green ; 

Full hungrily they ope their jaws, 
And shake the boat between. 


Then, lashed to fury by the blast 
As it comes sweeping by, 

With thundering rush and sullen roar 
They push her shoulder high. 


Sail on, sail on, thou gallant ship, 
While timbers groan and scream ; 

Thy masts sway low before the gale, 
And quivers every beam ! 


Sail far and farther to the west— 
Straight toward the dying sun ; 
For many a day and night must pass 

Ere all thy course be run. 


Yo-ho, yo-ho, ye lusty winds, 
Blow out from heaven’s door ; 

A thousand miles behind us lie, 
A thousand miles before ! 





Eugenia B. Mabury. 
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SYNOPSIS. OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


M. DE VLAYE thinks to better his fortunes by embracing an opportunity which presents itself to seize 
the young Countess of Rochechouart, while she is traveling with a small escort, and compel her to wed 
him, despite the fact that he is already betrothed to Odette de Villeneuve, the Abbess of Vlaye. But the 
little countess escapes and takes refuge in the chateau of Odette’s father, the Vicomte de Villeneuve, an 
impoverished old nobleman who is living in seclusion with his son Roger, who is slightly hump-backed, 
and his other daughter, Bonne, both of whom he despises and derides. His other son, Charles, whom he has 
driven from home by his taunts, has incurred the old man’s dire hatred by joining and becoming one of the 
leaders of a band of rebellious peasants known as the Crocans. 

Vlaye follows the countess to the chateau, accompanied by Odette, who does not suspect his real 
purpose ; and, after making a prisoner of Charles, whom he finds on the estate, he insists on removing the 
countess to what he terms a place of greater safety. He is finally prevailed upon to leave her there till 
the following day, and goes away, stationing, however, some of his men on guard. The two young girls 
and Roger look forward with much apprehension to the morrow, their only hope of succor being from “ M. 
des Vceux,” a stranger who has recently visited the chateau. The latter is really Des Ageaux, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Périgord, who, it seems, has been bidden by his master, King Henry IV of France, to put down 
the peasant uprising in the neighborhood and restore order within six weeks, on penalty of degradation in 
case of failure. 

At this juncture another stranger rides up to the Villeneuve chateau and demands shelter. He picks 
a quarrel with Ampoule, the officer in command of Vlaye’s troopers, and kills him in the duel that follows, 
being grievously wounded himself. Roger de Villeneuve and the troopers, in dressing his wound, recog- 
nize him as a great Catholic noble, Henry, Duke of Joyeuse. 

Meanwhile Charles de Villeneuve is carried off a prisoner, guarded by five of Vlaye’s men. On the 
way to their master’s stronghold, the troopers fall out over a question of spoil. They are in the midst of 
their altercation when suddenly they find themselves surrounded by a party of horsemen commanded by 
Des Ageaux, who calls for their surrender. Baptiste, the senior of Vlaye’s troopers, seeing himself out- 
numbered, orders his men to throw down their arms; but one of them, who has been quarreling bitterly 
with his leader, raises his pistol and shoots Baptiste in the back. 




































X (Continued). seen a violent death, gazed on the limp 
form with a pale face; questioning with 

“CEIZE him! Seize him!” rose above that wonder which the thoughtful of all 
the wood in a dozen voices. “On times have felt, whither the mind that a 








your life, seize him!” minute before looked from those sight- 
The order was executed almost as soon less eyes had taken its flight. 
as uttered. As the murderer’s horse, He was roused by the lieutenant’s 






leaping the water, alighted on the lower voice, speaking in tones measured and 
bank, it swerved to avoid a man who stern as fate. 







barred the way. The turn surprised the “Let the murderer have five min- 
rider; he lost his balance; before he utes,” he said, “and then—that tree!” 
could get back into his seat, a trooper They began to drag the wretch, now 





knocked him from his saddle with the flat pale as ashes, in the direction indicated. 
of his sword. In a trice he was seized, Half way the man began to struggle, 
disarmed, and dragged across the brook. breaking into piercing shrieks—that 
But by that time Baptiste, with three he was Vlaye’s man, that they had no 
slugs under his shoulder-blade, lay still right 
among the moss and briers, the hand that “Stay, right he shall have!” Des 
had beaten time to a thousand camp- Ageaux cried solemnly. “He is judged 
ditties in a thousand quarters from and doomed by me, governor of Périgord, 
Fontarabie to Flanders flung nerveless for murder in curia. In the king’s name! 
beside a wood-wren’s nest. As they gath- Now take him!” 
ered round him, Charles, who had never The wretch was dragged off, his judge 
*Copyright, 1908, by Stanley J. Weyman.—This story began in the March issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
The back oo containing it can be ordered through any newsdealer, or direct from the publishers, at 
ten cents each. 































to all appearances deaf to his cries. But 
Charles could close neither his ears nor 
his heart. The man had earned his doom 
richly; but to stand by, while a fellow 
creature, vainly shrieking while he had 
breath, for mercy, mercy, was strangled 
within his hearing, turned him sick and 
faint. 

Des Ageaux read his thoughts. 

“To spare here were to kill there,” he 
said coldly. “ Learn, my friend, that to 
rule men is no work for a soft heart or a 
gentle hand. But you are shaken. Come 
this way,” he continued in a different 
tone, “you will be the better for some 
wine.” He took out a flask, and gave it 
to Charles, who, excessively thirsty now 
he thought of it, drank greedily. “ That 
is better,” Des Ageaux went on, seeing 
the color return to his cheeks. “ Now I 
wish for information. Where are the 
nearest Crocans?” 

The young man’s face fell. 

“The nearest Crocans?” he muttered 
mechanically. 


“ Yes ”? 
“ 9 





“ Are there any within three hours’ ride 
of us?” 

But Charles had by this time pulled 
himself together. He held out his wrists. 

“T am your prisoner,” he said. “ Call 
up your men and bind me. You can do 
with me as you please. But I am a Ville- 
neuve, and I do not betray.” 

“ Not even 4 

“You saw me turn pale?” the young 
man continued. “ Believe me, I can bear 
to go to the tree better than to see an- 
other dragged there! ” 

Des Ageaux smiled. 

“Nay, but you mistake me, M. de 
Villeneuve,” he said. “I ask you to be- 
tray no one. It is I who wish to enlist 
with you.” 

“With us?” Charles exclaimed, more 
and more bewildered. 

“With you. In fact, you see before 
you,” Des Ageaux continued, his eyes 
twinkling, his hand stroking his short 
beard, “a Crocan. Frankly, and to be 
quite plain, I want their help; a little 
later my help may save them. They fear 
an attack by the Captain of Vlaye; I am 
prepared to aid them against him. 
Afterwards “4 

“ Aye, afterwards?” 

“Tf they will hear reason, what can be 
done in their behalf, I will do! But there 
must be no jacquerie, no burning and no 
plundering. In a word ”—with a flitting 
smile—“ it is now for the Crocans to say 
whether the Captain of Vlaye shall earn 
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the king’s pardon by quelling them, or 
they by quelling him.” 

“ But you are the governor of Périgord, 
I understand?” Charles exclaimed. 

“T am the king’s lieutenant in Péri- 
gord, which is the same thing.” 

“ And in this business?” 

“Tam somewhat in the position of the 
finger which is set between the door and 
the jamb! But no matter for that; you 
will not understand. Only do you tell me 
where these Croeans lie, and we will visit 
them if it can be done before night. To- 
night ”’—with a peculiar look—“I have 
other business! ” 

Charles told him, and with joy. As a 
sail to the raft-borne seamen, away in the 
Biseayan Gulf, or a fountain to the 
parched wanderer in barren La Mancha, 
this and more to him was the prospect 
suddenly opened before his eyes. To be 
snatched at a word from the false posi- 
tion in which he had placed himself, and 
from which naught short of a miracle 
could save him! To find for ally, instead 
of the broken farmers and ruined clowns, 
the governor of a great province! To be 
free to carve his fortune with his right 
hand where he would—these were bless- 
ings which a minute before had seemed 
as far from him as home from the seaman 
who feels his craft settling down in a 
shoreless water. 


XI. 


Bonne’s first thought, when her 
brother darted from the dining-room to 
the stranger’s rescue, was to seek aid 
from Ampoule, who, it will be remem- 
bered, sat drinking beside the fire in the 
outer hall. But the man’s coarse address, 
and the nature of his employment at the 
moment, checked the impulse. The girl 
returned anxiously to the window, and, 
flattening her face against the panes, 
sought to learn what fortune her brother 
had. 

The fire, still burning high, cast its 
light as far as the gateway; but the 
tower to which Roger had hastened, be- 
ing in a line with the window, was not 
visible; and though Bonne pressed her 
face as closely as possible against the 
panes, she could discover nothing. Yet 
her brother did not come back. The mur- 
mur of jeers and laughter persisted, but 
he did not appear. 

She turned at last, impelled to seek 
aid from some one; but on the instant, 
womanish panic took her by the throat, 
and the hysterical bent almost overcame 
her. For what help, what hope of help, 
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lay in any of those whom she saw about 
her? The countess indeed had crept to 
her side, and cast her arm about her; but 
she was a child and ashake already. For 
the others, the vicomte sat sunk in leth- 
argy, heeding no one, ignorant appar- 
ently that his son had left the room; 
and Fulbert, whose wits had exhausted 
themselves in the effort that had saved 
his mistress, stood faithful indeed, but 
brainless, dull, dumb. 

Only Solomon, who leaned against the 
wall beside the door, his old face gloomy, 
his eyebrows knit, only to him could she 
look for a spark of comfort or sugges- 
tion. He, it was clear, appreciated the 
crisis; for he was listening intently, his 
head inclined, his hand on a weapon. But 
he was old, and there was not a man of 
Vliaye’s troopers who was not more than 
a match for him foot to foot. 

Still, he was her only hope, if her 
brother did not return. She turned again 
to the glass, and, searecely breathing, 
listened with a keenness of anxiety al- 
most indescribable. If only Roger would 
return! Roger, who had seemed so weak 
a prop a few minutes before, and now 
that she had lost him, seemed every- 
thing! But the voices of Ampoule and 
his companion, disputing in the outer 
hall, rose louder, drowning more dis- 
tant sounds; and the minutes were pass- 
ing, and still Roger did not return. 

But a thought came to her, or rather 
two thoughts. The first was that all now 
hung on her; and that steadied her. The 
second that he whose grasp had brought 
the blood to her cheeks that morning had 
bidden her hold out to the last, fight to 
the last, play the man to the last; and 
this moved her to instant action. Better 
do anything, than succumb like her fa- 
ther! 

She flew to Solomon, dragging the 
countess with her. 

“We are not safe here,” she said. 
“You see it. These men are drinking. 
They have kept Roger, and that bodes us 
no good. Should we not go up-stairs to 
the tower room? We should be safer 
there.” 

“Tt were the best course,” the old man 
answered slowly, with his eyes on the 
vicomte. “ Out and away the best course, 
mademoiselle. Fulbert and I could guard 
the stairs a while, at any rate.” 

“Then let us go!” 

But Solomon looked at the vicomte. 

“Tf my lord says so,” he answered. 

All his life the vicomte’s word had been 
his law. In a moment Bonne was at her 
father’s side. 
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“The countess will be safer up-stairs, 
sir,” she said, speaking with a boldness 
that surprised herself—but who could 
long remain in fear of the failing old 
man, whose leaden eyes met hers with 
scarce a gleam of meaning? “The 
countess is frightened here, sir,” she 
continued. “If you would guard us up- 
stairs id 

“Have done!” He struck at her with 
feeble passion, and waved her off. “ Let 
me alone!” 

“c But ”» 

“ Peace, girl, I say! ” he repeated iras- 
cibly. “ Who are you to fix comings and 
goings? Get to your stool and your 
needle. God knows ”—in a burst of child- 
ish petulance—‘ what the world is com- 
ing to, when children order their elders! 
But since—there, begone! Begone! ” 

She wrung her hands in utter despair. 
Outside, fuel was beginning to fail, the 
fire was burning low, the court growing 
dark. Within, the two guttering candles 
showed only the vicomte’s figure sunk low 
in his chair, and here and there a pale 
face projected from the shadow. But the 
noise of riot and disorder did not slack- 
en; rather it grew more menacing. What 
was she to do? Desperate, she returned 
to the attack. 

“Sir,” she said, “there is no one to 
escort the Countess of Rochechouart to 
her room. She wishes to retire. And it 
is late is 

He got abruptly to his feet, and looked 
about him with something of his ordi- 
nary air. 

“Where is the countess?” he said pee- 
vishly; and then, addressing Solomon: 
“Take candles! Take candles!” he con- 
tinued. “ And you, sirrah, light the way! 
Don’t you know your duty? The countess 
to her room! Mordieu, girl, we are fallen 
low indeed if we don’t know how to be- 
have to our guests. Madame—or, to be 
sure, mademoiselle la comtesse””—with a 
puzzled look at the quaking child—* let 
me have the honor. Things are out of 
gear to-night, and we must do the best 
we can, but to-morrow—to-morrow all 
shall be in order!” 

He marshaled Solomon out and fol- 
lowed, bowing the young countess before 
him. Bonne, overjoyed, followed; Ful- 
bert, like a patient dog, brought up the 
rear. All was not done yet, however. 
Bonne knew that, and nerved herself for 
the effort. On the landing, her father 
would have stopped, but she passed him 
lightly and opened the door that led by 
way of the roof to the tower chamber. 

“This way!” she muttered to Solo- 
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mon; and as he hesitated: “ The coun- 
tess is timid to-night, sir,” she contin- 
ued aloud, “and craves leave to lie in 
the tower, as the room is empty.” 

The vicomte frowned. 

“Still this silliness!” he exclaimed; 
and then, passing his hand over his brow: 
“There was something said about ‘i Zz 
remember. But I thought |—— 

“ Gave permission, sir? Yes!” Bonne 
murmured, pushing the girl steadily for- 
ward. “Solomon, do you hear? Light 
along the leads!” 

Great as was his fear of the vicomte, 
the old porter succumbed to her will. 
They were about to follow, when a door 
on the landing beside them opened, and 
the abbess appeared on the threshold of 
her room. Holding a light above her head, 
and with a sneer on her handsome face, 
she contemplated the group huddled be- 
fore her. 

“ What is this?” she asked. And then, 
gathering their intention from their 
looks—possibly she had had some ink- 
ling of it—she continued, partly in tem- 
per, and partly in feigned surprise: 


“ You don’t mean to say that a half dozen 
of roistering troopers, sir, are driving 
the Vicomte de Villeneuve from his own 
chamber? To take refuge among the owls 


and bats? For shame, sir, for shame!” 

Bonne tried to stay her by a gesture, 
but in vain. 

“ A fine tale they will have to tell to- 
morrow!” the abbess continued in tones 
of savage raillery. “M. de Villeneuve 
afraid of a handful of rascals, whom 
their master keeps within bounds with a 
stick! The lord of Villeneuve bearded 
in his own house by a scum of riders!” 

“ Peace, daughter! ” the vicomte cried; 
he even raised his stick. “ You lie! It is 
not I, indeed, but the countess! You 
don’t see her. The Countess of Roche- 
chouart 4 

“Oh!” said the abbess. And, the light 
she held shining on her arrogant beauty, 
she swept a great curtsy, as if she had 
not seen her intended guest before; as if 
her scornful eyes had not from the first 
descried the girl; as if the small begin- 
nings of hate, hate that scarcely knew 
itself, were not already in her breast. 
“Oh!” she said again. “It is the Coun- 
tess of Rochechouart, is it, who is 
afraid?” 

“ And with reason,” Bonne answered, 
intervening hurriedly, but in a low voice. 
“The men are drinking, and growing vio- 
lent. Roger went to them some time ago, 
and has not come back.” 


“Roger!” the abbess_ ejaculated, 
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shrugging her shoulders. “Did you 
think that he could do anything?” 

But she, who of all those present 
seemed least likely to interfere, spoke up 
at that. Whether the young countess re- 
sented—heaven knows why she should— 
the sneer at Roger’s expense, or only the 
contempt of herself expressed in the 
abbess’ manner, she plucked up spirit. 
After all, she was not only a Roche- 
chouart, but she was a woman; and there 
is in all women, even the meekest, a spark 
of temper that blazes up when it is 
fanned by one of their own sex. 

“Tt is true,” she replied coldly, her 
face faintly pink. “It is I who am afraid, 
mademoiselle. But it is not of the men 
down-stairs. It is their master whom I 
fear.” 

“You fear M. de Vlaye?” the abbess 
repeated. And she laughed aloud, a little 
over-merrily, at the absurdity of the no- 
tion. “You fear M. de Vlaye? Why, if 
I may venture to ask?” 

“ Why?” the countess replied—she had 
learned somewhat during the day, and 
was too young to hide her knowledge, 
being provoked. “Do you ask why, 
mademoiselle? Because I fear that which 
it may be you do not fear!” 

The abbess flushed crimson to her very 
throat. 

“ And what, may I ask, do you mean by 
that?” she retorted in a tone that shook 
with passion. “If you think that the 
story is true that they tell r 

“That M. de Vlaye waylaid and would 
have seized me?” the little countess re- 
torted, undismayed. “It is quite true.” 

“You say that!” The abbess was pale 
and red by turns. “ How do you know? 
What do you know?” 

“T know M. de Vlaye,” the girl an- 
swered firmly. “I have seen him more 
than once at Angouléme. His mask fell 
yesterday, and I could not be mistaken. 
It was he.” 

The abbess bit her lip until the blood 
came in the vain attempt to mask feel- 
ings which her temper rendered her im- 
potent to control. She no longer doubted 
the story; and jealousy, rage, and amaze- 
ment—amazement at Vlaye’s treachery, 
amazement to find a rival in one so insig- 
nificant in all save rank—deprived her 
of the power of speech. 

Fortunately, at this moment the clash 
of steel reached Solomon, who had gone 
forward, and he gave the alarm. 

“ My lord, they are fighting! ” he eried. 
And then, emboldened by the occurrence, 
he continued: “ Were it not well to put 
the ladies in a place of safety?” 
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The vicomte pushed past the women, 
and, leaning over the parapet, learned 
the truth for himself. Bonne, the coun- 
tess, the abbess and her women, all fol- 
lowed; and in a twinkling were standing 
on the roof in the dark’ night, the round 
tower rising beside them, and the croak- 
ing of the frogs coming up to them from 
below. 

For the brief duel was over, and they 
could make out no more than a group of 
figures gathered about two prostrate 
men. The movement of the lights, now 
here now there, augmented the difficulty 
of seeing, and for a while Bonne’s heart 
stood still. She made no lamentations, 
for she came of the old blood, but she 
thought Roger dead. And then a man 
raised a light, and she saw him leaning 
over one of the injured men. 

“Thank God!” she murmured. 
“There is Roger. He is not hurt!” 

“Who are they? Who are they?” the 
vicomte babbled, clinging to the parapet. 
“Who are they? Cannot any one see?” 

But no one could see; and the abbess’ 
women began to cry. She paid no heed to 
them, however. She leaned with the 
others over the parapet, and listened with 
them to the shuffling feet of the men be- 
low, as in a double line they bore the 
cloaked form toward the house. But 
whether their thoughts were her 
thoughts, whether she took in the scene 
that passed below, or chewed the cud of 
other and bitter reflections, was known 
only to herself. Her proud spirit, whose 
worst failings so far had not gone beyond 
selfishness and vanity, hung, it may be, 
during those moments between good and 
evil, the better and the worse. It took, 
perhaps, the turn that must decide its 
life; flung from it, perhaps, in passionate 
abandonment the last heart-strings that 
bound it to the purer and more generous 
affections. 

Perhaps; but none of those who stood 
beside her had an inkling of all this. For 
the troopers had passed with their mys- 
terious burden into the house; and no 
sooner were they gone, than one of the 
abbess’ women cried in a panic that they 
would all be murdered. In a trice all 
made for the tower chamber, and herded 
into it pell-mell, some shrugging their 
shoulders, and showing that they gave 
way to the more timid. In the chamber 
were already two or three of the house- 
women, who had sought that refuge 
earlier in the evening; and these, seeing 
the vicomte, looked for nothing but 
slaughter, and by their lamentations 
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Their security depended entirely on 
their holding the way across the leads, 
and here the men should have remained. 
But the women would not part with them, 
and all entered together. Some one 
locked the outer door, and there they 
were, some eleven or twelve persons, in 
the great, dreary chamber, where a few 
feeble candles that served to make dark- 
ness visible disclosed their blanched 
faces. At the slightest sound the women 
shrieked or clung to one another, and 
with every second the boldest expected to 
hear the tramp of feet without, and the 
clatter of weapons on the oak. 

There was something ridiculous in this 
abrupt panic; yet even to those who, like 
Bonne, kept their heads, there was some- 
thing terrifying also. She strove in vain 
to make herself heard; her voice was 
drowned; helplessness overwhelmed her 
as a flood overwhelms a strong swimmer. 
She seized a girl by the arm to silence 
her; the wench took it for a fresh alarm, 
and squalled the louder. She flew to her 
father, and begged him to interpose; flur- 
ried, he fell into a rage with her, and 
stormed at her as if it was she who 
caused the confusion. 

For the others, the young countess, 
though quiet, was frightened; and 
Odette, seated at a distance, noticed her 
companions only—and that at intervals 
in the dark current of her thoughts— 
with a look of disdain. 

At length Bonne betook herself to Sol- 
omon. 

“Some one should hold the roof,” she 
said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Aye, aye, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“but we have no orders, the door is 
locked, and he has the key.” 

“You could do something there?” 

“ Aye, aye, if we had orders.” 

She flew to the vicomte at that. 

“Some one should be holding the roof, 
sir,” she said. “Solomon and Fulbert 
could hold it awhile. Could you not give 
them orders?” 

He swore at her. 

“We are all mad to be here,” he ex- 
claimed, veering about on an instant. 
“This comes of letting women have a 
voice! Silence, you hell-babes! ” he con- 
tinued, turning with his staff raised upon 
two of the women, who had chosen that 
moment to raise a new outcry. “ We are 
all mad! Mad, I say!” 

“JT will silence them, sir,” Bonne an- 
swered. And stepping on a bed she cried 
stoutly: “Listen! Listen tome! We are 
in little danger here, if we are quiet. 
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Therefore, let us make no noise. They 
will not know where to find us. Let the 
men go to the door, and the maids to the 
other end of the room. And uf 

Shrieks stopped her. The two whom 
the vicomte had upbraided a moment 
earlier flung themselves screaming on 
Solomon. 

“The window! The window!” they 
cried, glaring over their shoulders. Be- 
fore the astonished old man could free 
himself, or the vicomte give vent to his 
passion. “ The window! They are com- 
ing in!” they shrieked. 

The words were the signal for a rush 
toward the door. Two or three of the 
candles were knocked down; the vicomte 
was well-nigh carried off his legs; the ab- 
bess, who tried to rise, was pinned 
where she was by two women, who flung 
themselves on their knees before her and 
hid their faces in her robe. Only Bonne, 
interrupted in the midst of her appeal, 
retained both her presence of mind and 
her freedom of action. She, after obey- 
ing the generous instinct which bade her 
thrust the young countess behind her, re- 
mained motionless, staring intently at 
the window—staring in a mixture of 
hope and fear. 

And, thank Heaven, the hope was justi- 


fied. They were the faces of friends that 
showed in the dark opening of the win- 


dow. They were friends who entered; 
Charles first—that the alarm might be 
the sooner quelled; Des Ageaux second, 
if first and second they could be called, 
when the feet of the two touched the 
floor almost at the same instant. But 
Charles had a new and radiant face, and 
Des Ageaux a look of commandy which to 
3onne, after what she had gone through, 
was as wine to a fainting man. There 
were some whom that look did not reach; 
but even these—women with their faces 
hidden—stilled their cries, and raised 
their heads when he spoke. For a trum- 
pet could not have rung more firm and 
clear in that panic-laden air. 

“We are friends!” he said. “ And we 
are in time! Monsieur le vicomte, we 
must act first, and ask your leave later.” 

Turning again to the window, he spoke 
to the night. Nor in vain. At the word 
came tumbling in man after man; the 
foremost a lean, lank-visaged veteran, 
who looked neither to right nor left, but 
in three strides—and with one stiff sa- 
lute in the vicomte’s direction—was at 
the door and on guard. He had a long, 
odd-looking sword with a steel basket 
hilt, with which he signed to the men to 
stand here or there. 
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For they continued to come in, until 
the vicomte, stunned by the sight of his 
son, awoke to fresh wonder; and speech- 
less counted a round dozen and three to 
boot, besides his guest and Charles. 
Moreover, they were men of a certain 
stamp, quiet but grim; who, being bid- 
den, did and asked no questions. 

When they had all filed through the 
group of staring women, now fallen 
silent, and had ranged themselves beside 
the Bat—for he it was—at the door, 
Des Ageaux spoke. 

“Do you hear them?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“Unlock softly then, but do not open! 
And wait the word! Monsieur le vi- 
comte”—he turned courteously to the 
old man—“the occasion presses, or I 
would ask your pardon. Mademoiselle” 
—but as he turned to Bonne, he lowered 
his voice and what he said escaped other 
ears. Not her ears; for from brow to 
neck, though he had but praised her cour- 
age and firmness, she blushed vividly. 

“T did only what I could,” she whis- 
pered, lifting her eyes once to his, and as 
quickly dropping them. “ Roger ae 

“Ha! What of Roger?” 

She told him as concisely as she could. 
He knit his brows. 

“That was not of my contrivance,” he 
said. And then, with a gleam of humor in 
his eyes: “ Masked, was this stranger? 
Another knight-errant, it seems, and less 
fortunate than the first! You do not lack 
supporters in your misfortunes, madem- 
oiselle. But—what is it?” 

“They come, my lord,” the Bat 
answered, raising his hand to gain atten- 
tion. 

They listened with quickened pulses; 
and in the silence the harsh rending of 
wood came to the ear, a little dulled by 
distance. Then a murmur of voices, then 
another! 

The men about the door poised them- 
selves, each with one foot advanced, and 
his weapon ready; their strained muscles 
and gleaming eyes told of their excite- 
ment. A moment and they would be let 
loose! A moment—and then, too late, 
Bonne saw Charles beside the Bat. 

Too late; but it mattered nothing. She 
might have spoken, but he, panting for 
the fight, exulting in the chance for it, 
would not have heeded if an angel had 
spoken. And before she could find words, 
the thing was done. The Bat flung the 
door open, and with a roar of defiance the 
mob of men charged out and across the 
roof, Charles among the foremost. 

A shot, a scream, a tumult of cries, the 
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jar of steel, and the fight rolled down 
through the house in a whirl of strident 
voices. The candles, long-wicked and gut- 
tering, flamed wildly in the wind; the 
room was half in shadow, half in light. 
The vicomte, who had seen all in a maze 
of stupefaction, stiffened himself—like 
the old war-horse that scents the battle. 
Bonne hid her face and prayed. 

Not so the abbess. She sat unmoved, a 
sneer on her face, a dark look in her eyes. 
Bonne, glancing up, saw her, and a 
strange pang shot through the younger 
girl’s breast. If he had praised her cour- 
age—-and that with a look and in a tone 
that had brought the blood to her cheeks 
—what would he think of her handsome 
sister? How could he fail to admire her, 
nor for her beauty only, but for her 
stately pride, for the composure that not 
even this could alter, for the challenge 
that shone in her haughty eyes? 

The next moment Bonne reproached 
herself for entertaining such a thought, 
while Charles’ life, and perhaps Roger’s, 
hung in the balance, and the cries of men 
in direst straits still rung in her ears. 
What a worm she was, what a crawling 
thing! God pardon her! God protect 
them! 

The abbess’ voice—she had risen at last 
and moved—cut short her supplications. 

“Who is he?” Odette de Villeneuve 
muttered in a low, fierce whisper. “ Who 
is he, girl?” She pointed to Des Ageaux, 
who still kept his station on the thresh- 
old, his ear following the course of the 
fight. “ Who is that man! They call him 
‘My lord’! Who is he?” 

“T do not know,” Bonne said. 

“You do not know?” 

‘<9 No.” 

The candles flared higher. The lieuten- 
ant turned and saw the two sisters stand- 
ing together, looking at him. 

He crossed the room to them, halting 
midway to listen; his attention divided 
between them and the conflict below. His 
eyes dwelt awhile on the abbess, but set- 
tled, as he drew nearer, on Bonne. He 
desired to reassure her. 

“ Have no fear, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“Your brother runs little risk. They 
were taken by surprise. By this time it 
is over.” 

The vicomte heard, and his lips trem- 
bled; but no words came. It was the 
abbess who spoke for him. 

“ And what next?” she asked harshly. 

Des Ageaux, still lending an ear to the 
sounds below, looked at her with atten- 
tion, but did not answer. 


“What next?” she repeated. “You 
Pp 
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entered forcibly. By what 
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have 
right 

“The right, mademoiselle,” he replied, 
“that every man has to resist a wrong. 
The right that every man has to protect 
women and to save his friends. If you 
desire more than this,” he continued, 
with a change of tone that answered the 
challenge of her eyes, “in the king’s 
name, mademoiselle, and my own!” 

“ And you are?” 

“His majesty’s lieutenant 
gord,” he answered, bowing. 

His attention was fixed on her, yet he 
was vividly conscious of the color that 
mounted suddenly to Bonne’s cheeks, 
dyed her brow, shone in her eyes. 

“Of Périgord?” the abbess repeated 
in astonishment. 

“Of Périgord,” he replied, bowing 
again. “It is true,” he continued, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, “that I am a league 
or two beyond my border, but great 
wrongs beget little ones, mademoiselle.” 

She hated him. As he stood there suc- 
cessful, she hated him. But she had not 
found an answer, nor had Bonne stilled 
the fluttering, half painful, half pleasant, 
of her heart, when the sound of returning 
feet heralded news. The Bat and two 
others, bearing a lantern that lit up their 
damp, swarthy faces, entered. The first 
was Roger. He was wildly excited. 

“Great news!” he cried, waving his 
hand. “Great news! I have down- 
stairs 

One look from Des Ageaux silenced 
him. The lieutenant looked from him to 
the Bat. 

“What have you done?” he asked 
curtly. ° 

“Taken two unwounded, three wound- 
ed,” the tall man answered as briefly. 
‘The others escaped.” 

“Their horses?” 

“We have their horses.” 

“You have closed the gates?” 

“ And set a guard, my lord,” the Bat 
answered. “We have no wounded, 
but 3 

“The Duke of Joyeuse lies below, and 
he is wounded!” Roger cried in a 
breath, for he could restrain himself no 
longer. 

If his object was to shatter the indiffer- 
ence of Des Ageaux, he succeeded to a 
marvel. 

“The Duke of Joyeuse?” the leuten- 
ant exclaimed in stupefaction. “ Impos- 
sible! ” 

“But no!” Roger retorted. “He is 
lying below—wounded. It is not im- 


possible! ” 


in Péri- 
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“But he was not—of those?” Des 
Ageaux returned, indicating by a gesture 
the men whom they had just expelled. 

For an instant the notion that he had 
attacked and routed friends instead of 
foes darkened his face. 

“No!” Roger explained hurriedly— 
excitement had rid him of his diffidence. 
“No! He was the man who rode into 
the courtyard—but you have not heard? 
They were going to maltreat him, and he 
killed the leader of them—that was be- 
fore you came! ” 

Roger’s eyes shone; it was evident that 
he had transferred his allegiance. 

Des Ageaux’ look sought the Bat and 
asked a question. 

“There is a dead man below,” the Bat 
answered. “He had it through the 
throat.” 

“ And the Duke of Joyeuse? ” 

“He is there—alone, apparently.” 

“ Alone?” 

The Bat’s eyes sought the wall and 
gazed on it stonily. 

“There are more fools than one in the 
world,” he said gruffly. 

Des Ageaux pondered an instant. 

“T will see him,” he said then. “ But 
first”—he turned courteously to the 
vicomte—*I have to provide for your 


safety, monsieur le vicomte, and that of 
your family. I can only insure it, I fear, 


by removing you hence. I have no suf- 
ficient force to hold the chateau, and 
short of that I see no way of protecting 
you from M. de Vlaye’s resentment.” 

The vicomte, who had aged years in the 
last few days, as the old sometimes do, 
sat down weakly on a bed. 

“Go—from here?” he muttered, his 
hands moving nervously on his knees. 
“From my house?” 

“Tt is necessary.” 

“Why?” A younger and stronger 
voice flung the question at the lieuten- 
ant. The abbess stood forward beside 
her father. “Why?” she repeated im- 
periously. “Why should we go from 
here—from our own house? Or why 
should we fear M. de Vlaye?” 

“To the latter question—because he 
does not lightly forgive, mademoiselle,” 
Des Ageaux replied. “To the former, 
because I have neither men nor means 
to defend this house. To both, because 
you have with you”—he pointed to the 
countess—* this lady, whom it is not con- 
sonant with the vicomte’s humor either 
to abandon or surrender. To be plain, M. 
de Vlaye’s plans have been thwarted, and 
his men routed; and the morrow’s sun 
will not be an hour high before he takes 
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the road. To remain here were to abide 
the utmost of his power; which,” he 
added dryly, “is at present of impor- 
tance, however it may stand in a week’s 
time.” 

She looked at him, darkly beautiful, 
temper and high disdain in her face; and 
as she looked there began to form in her 
mind the resolve to destroy him; a re- 
solve that even as she looked, in a space 
of time too short to be measured by our 
clumsy methods, became a fixed thought. 
Why had he intervened? Who had in- 
vited him to intervene? But for hin— 
with a woman’s inconsistency she left out 
of sight the wrong M. de Vlaye would 
have done her, she forgot the child- 
countess, overlooked all except that this 
man was the enemy of the man she loved 
—but for him all would have been well! 
But for him—for even that she laid at his 
door—and for his hostility, M. de Vlaye 
had never been driven to think of that 
other way of securing his fortunes. 

These thoughts passed through her 
mind in a pause so short that the listen- 
ers scarcely marked it for a pause. 

“ And if we will not go?” she cried. 

“ All in the house will go,” he replied. 

“ Whither?” 

“T shall decide that,” he answered 
coldly, and turned from her. 

Before she could retort, he was giving 
orders, and men were coming and going 
and calling to one another, Lights were 
flitting in all directions through the 
house, and all about her was hubbub and 
stir and confusion. She saw that resist- 
ance was vain. Her father was passive. 
Her brothers were Des Ageaux’ most 
eager ministrants. The servants were 
awed into silence, or, like old Solomon, 
who for once was mute as to the glories 
of the race, were anxious to escape for 
their own sakes. 

Then into her hatred of him entered 
a little of that leaven of fear that makes 
hatred active. For amid this confusion 
he was cool. His voice rang firm, his eye 
commanded on this side, his hand beck- 
oned on that, men ran for him. She knew 
the dread in which M. de Vlaye was held; 
but this was not the awe in which men 
hold one whose ecaprice it may be to pun- 
ish, but the awe in which men stand to- 
ward one who is just; whose nature it is 
to create order out of chaos, and who to 
that end will spend himself and all. Here 
was a man cold of face and something 
passionless; grim of mood when a rope, 
a bough, and a villain forced themselves 
on his attention. 

She would not have known him had she 
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seen him leaning over Joyeuse a few min- 
utes later, while his long, lean subaltern 
held a shaded taper on the other side of 
the makeshift pallet. The door was 
locked on them, and between them the 
duke lay in the dead sleep of exhaustion. 

“T don’t know that we can move him,” 
Des Ageaux muttered, his brow clouded. 

The Bat, with the light touch of one 
who had handled many a dying man, felt 
the duke’s pulse without rousing him. 

“ Te will bear it,” he said, “ in a litter.” 

“ Over that road!” 

“ Needs must! ” 

“He brought the money, found me 
gone, and followed,” Des Ageaux mur- 
mured in a voice softened by feeling. 
“You think we dare take him?” 

“To leave him to M. de Vlaye were 
worse.” 

“ Worse for us,” Des Ageaux muttered 
doubtfully. 

“ Worse for all,” the Bat grunted. 

He took liberties in private which for 
all the world he would not have had sus- 
pected. Still his master, who had been 


so firm above-stairs, hung undecided. 
“MM. de Vlaye would not be so foolish 
as to harm him,” he said. 
“He would only pluck him!” the Bat 


retorted. “And wing us with the first 
feather, the lady countess with the sec- 
ond, the Crocans with the third, and the 
king with the fourth.” 

He stopped. It was a long speech for 
the Bat. 

“Yes, he is the master-card,” Des 
Ageaux assented slowly. “I suppose we 
must take him. But Heaven knows how 
we shall get him there! ” 

“Leave that to me!” said the Bat, 
undertaking more than he knew. 


XII. 


Tr was after midnight, and the young 
moon had set when they came, a long 
procession of riders, to the ford in which 
Des Ageaux had laved his horse’s legs on 
the evening of his arrival. But the night 
was starlight, and behind them the bon- 
fire, which the men had rekindled that its 
blaze might aid their preparations, was 
reflected in a faint glow above the trees. 

As they splashed through the shallows, 
the frogs fell silent, scared by the inva- 
sion, but an owl that was mousing on the 
slope of the chalk hills between them and 
the dim horizon continued its melan- 
choly hooting. The women shivered as 
the cool air embraced them, and one here 
and there, as her horse, deceived by the 
weeds, set a foot wrong, shrieked low. 
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But no one hesitated; for the Bat had 
put fear into them. He had told them in 
the fewest words that in ninety minutes 
M. de Vlaye would be knocking at the 
gate they had left! How long the pursuit 
would tarry after that, he had left to 
their imaginations. 

The result justified him; the ford, 
which in daylight was a terror to the 
timid, was passed without demur. One 
by one their horses stepped from its dark, 
smooth-sliding water, turned right-hand- 
ed, and, falling into line, set their heads 
up-stream toward the broken hills and 
obscure, winding valleys whence the river 
flowed. 

Hampered by the litter and the night, 
they could not hope to make more than a 
league in the hour; and with the first 
morning light they might expect to be 
overtaken. But Des Ageaux considered 
that the Captain of Vlaye, ignorant of 
his force, would not dare to follow at 
speed. 

In the beginning, all went well. Over 
smooth turf they made good progress 
for half a league, the long bulk of the 
chalk hill accompanying them on the left, 
while on the right the vague gloom of the 
wooded valley, teeming with mysterious 
rustlings and shrill night cries, drew 
many a woman’s eyes over her shoulder. 
Still, as the bearers of the litter could 
proceed only at a walking pace, the long 
line of shadowy riders had not progressed 
far before a gap appeared in its ranks, 
and insensibly grew wider. Presently 
the two bodies were moving a hundred 
yards apart; and the rugged surface of 
the road from this point onward, which 
was such as to hamper the litter without 
delaying the riders, quickly augmented 
the interval. 

The vicomte was mounted on his own 
grizzled pony, and with his two daughters 
and Roger rode at the head of the first 
party. They had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before Bonne remarked that her 
sister was missing. She was sure that the 
abbess had been at her side when she 
crossed the ford, and for a short time 
afterwards. Why had she left them? 
And where was she? 

Not in front, for only the Bat and 
Charles, who had attached himself to 
the veteran, and was drinking in gruff 
tales of camp and leaguer at his lips, 
were in front. 

Behind then? Bonne turned her head 
and strove to learn. But the light of the 
stars and the night—June nights are at 
no hour quite dark—allowed her to see 
only the persons who rode immediately 
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behind her. They were Roger and the 
countess. On their heels came two more 
—men, for certain. The rest were shad- 
ows, bobbing vaguely along, dim one mo- 
ment, lost the next. 

But presently Charles missed the 
abbess, and asked where she was. Roger 
could only answer: 

“To the rear somewhere.” 

“Learn where she is,” Charles re- 
turned. “Pass the word back, lad. Ask 
who is with her.” 

“ She is not with us,” Roger presently 
reported. “She is with the litter they 
say, and it has fallen behind. But M. des 
Ageaux is with it, so that she is safe 
there.” 

“She were better here,’ Charles an- 
swered shortly. “She is not wanted 
there, I'll be sworn! ” 

Wanted or not, the abbess had not put 
herself where she was without design. 
Her passage of arms with Des Ageaux 
had left her furiously bent on his punish- 
ment. The end she knew; the means were 
to seek. But with the confidence of a 
woman who knew herself beautiful, she 
doubted not that she would find or create 
them. 

Bitterly should he rue the day when 
he had foreed her to take part against 
the man she loved! And if she could in- 
volve in his fall this child, the puling girl 
on whom M. de Vlaye had stooped an 
eye—not in love or adoration, but solely, 
she told herself, to escape the toils in 
which they were seeking to destroy him 
—so much the better. The two were 
linked inseparably in her mind; the guilt 
was theirs, the cunning was theirs, the 
bait was theirs—and M. de Vlaye’s the 
misfortune only. So women reason when 
they love. 

If she could effect the ruin of these 
two, and at the same time save him of 
Vlaye, her triumph would be complete. 
Tf—but alas, in that word lay the diffi- 
culty; nor as she rode in the procession, 
with a dark face of offense, had she a no- 
tion how to set about her task. But 
women’s wits are better than their logic. 
Men spoke in her hearing of the litter 
and of the delay it caused, and in a flash 
the abbess saw the means she lacked and 
the man she must win. In the litter lay 
the one and the other. 

For the motives that led Des Ageaux 
to bear it with him at the cost of trouble, 
of delay, of danger, were no secret to 
her quick mind. The man who lay in it 
was the key to the situation. She almost 
divined the very phrase—a master-card 
—which Des Ageaux had used to the 
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Bat in the security of the locked room. 
A master-card he was which at all costs 
must be kept in the lieutenant’s hands, 
and out of Vlaye’s power. 

For that reason, even in this midnight 
flight they must burden themselves with 
his litter. The duke, a marshal of 
France, in favor at court, and lord of a 
fifth of Languedoe, had but to say the 
word, and Vlaye was saved—for the time, 
at any rate. The duke need but give a 
few orders, speak to some in power, call 
on some of those to whom his will was 
law, and his protégé would not fall for 
lack of means. 

Up to this point, indeed, after a fash- 
ion which the abbess did not understand 
—for the man had fallen from the clouds 
—he was ranged against her friend. But 
if he could be put into Vlaye’s hands, or 
be fairly or foully led to take that side, 
then the Captain of Vlaye would be 
saved. And if she could effect this, he 
would be saved by her! 

The sweetness of such a revenge only 
a woman could understand. Her lover 
had fancied the Rochechouart’s influence 
necessary to his safety, and to gain it 
had been ready to repudiate his love. 
What savor of triumph if she—she 
whom he was ready to abandon, could 
save him by this greater influence, and 


in doing it show him that a mightier 
than he was at her feet! 

She had heard stories of the duke’s 
character, which seemed to her to prom- 


ise well for her schemes. At the time 
of her short sojourn at court, he had 
but lately left his cloister, drawn forth 
by the tragical death of his brother. He 
was then entering upon that career of 
extravagance, eccentricity, and vice. 
which, in conjunction with his reputa- 
tion for eloquence, and for strange fits 
of repentance, astonished even the disso- 
lute circles of the court. His name and 
his fame were in all mouths; a man 
quick to love, quick to hate, report had 
it; a man in whom remorse followed 
sharp on sin and sin on remorse. A man 
easy to win, she supposed, if a woman 
were beautiful and knew how to go about 
it. 

Aye, if she knew; but there was the 
difficulty! For he was not a common 
man, and the ordinary bait of beauty 
might not by itself avail. The abbess, 
high as her opinion of her charms stood, 
perceived this. She recognized that in 
the circles in which he had moved of 
late, beauty was plentiful. 

She bent her wits to the point. She 
might have been riding in daylight, for 
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all she saw of her surroundings. She 
passed through the ford, and in her deep 
thinking saw it not. The long, dark hill 
on her left, and the low woods on her 
right, with their strange night noises 
and their teeming evidences of that 
tragedy of death which fills the world, 
did not exist for her. The gleam of the 
starlit river caught her eye, but failed to 
reach her brain; and if she fell back 
slowly and gradually until she found her- 
self but a few paces before the litter and 
its convoy, it was not only by design, but 
in obedience as well to a subtle attrac- 
tion at work within her. 

When her women presently roused her 
by their complaints that she was being 
left behind, she took it for an omen, and 
smiled in the darkness. They on the con- 
trary were frightened; nor without rea- 
son. The road they pursued still followed 
the bank of the river, or of a tributary, 
but the wide vale had been left behind. 
They had passed into a valley more 
straight and gloomy; a winding trough, 
close pressed by long hog-shaped hills, 
between which the travelers became each 
moment more deeply engaged. The stars 
were fading from the sky, the darkness 
which comes before the dawn was on 
them, and with the darkness a chill. 

This change, however, though dis- 
quieting, did not terrify the women half 
as much as the evident anxiety of the 
litter-party. More than once Des 
Ageaux’ voice could be heard adjuring 
the bearers to move faster. More than 
once a rider passed between them and the 
main body, and on each of these occa- 
sions men fell back and took the places 
of the old carriers. But still the cry was 
“Faster! Faster! ” ; 

In truth, the day was on the point of 
breaking, and the fugitives were still 
little more than two leagues from Ville- 
neuve. At any moment they might be 
overtaken, and the danger of an attack 
would be great, since the light must re- 
veal the paucity of their numbers. In 
this pinch even the lieutenant’s stoicism 
failed him; and moment by moment he 
trembled lest the sound of galloping 
horses reach his ear. Less than an hour’s 
riding at speed would place his charges 
in safety; yet for the sake of a wounded 
man he must risk all. No wonder that 
he pressed the porters to their utmost 
speed, and cried again: 

“ Faster, men, faster! ” 

Soon out of the darkness ahead loomed 
the Bat. 

“T do not know what is to be done, my 
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lord,” he said, reining in his horse be- 
side his leader. He spoke in a low voice, 
but the abbess, a dozen paces ahead, 
could hear his words, and even the heavy 
breathing of the carriers. “To go on at 
this pace is to hazard all.” 

“You must go on with the main body,” 
Des Ageaux replied shortly. “Let the 
women who are with us ride on and join 
the other, and do you—but,” he added, 
— himself, “that will not 

o! 

“For certain it will not do!” the Bat 
answered. “It is I must stay, for the: 
fault is mine. But for me you would 
have left him, my lord.” 

“Do you think we could support him 
on a horse?” 

“We should kill him!” the Bat re- 
joined. “ But it is not two hundred paces 
to the chapel near the ford that you re- 
marked this morning. If we leave him 
there, and M. de Vlaye finds him, he will 
be as anxious to keep life in him as we 
are. If, on the other hand, M. de Vlaye 
overlooks him, as is possible, we can 
bring him in to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” Des Ageaux answered re- 
luctantly. “We must leave him. But we 
cannot leave him without some attend- 
ance. Who will stay with him?” 

“ Diable!” the Bat muttered. 

“T will not leave him without some 
one,” Des Ageaux repeated firmly. 
“Some one must stay.” 

Out of the darkness came the answer. 

“T will stay with him!” the abbess 
said. 

“You, mademoiselle? ” he returned, in 
a tone of astonishment. 

“JT,” she repeated, “and my woman. 
I ”—haughtily—“ have nothing to fear 
from M. de Vlaye or his men.” 

“And mademoiselle’s robe,” the Bat 
muttered with the faintest suspicion of 
irony in his tone, “ protects her.” 

Charles, who had joined them with the 
Bat, assented. 

“Tt is so!” he eried. “ Let my sister 
stay! She can stay without danger.” 

Alone of the three Des Ageaux re- 
mained silent—pondering. He had seen 
enough of the abbess to suspect that it 
was not humanity alone which dictated 
her offer. Probably she desired to rejoin 
M. de Vlaye. In that case, did she know 
enough of the fugitives’ plans to render 
her defection formidable?” 

He thought not. At any rate, it seemed 
well to take the chance. He was taking a 
good many already, as he was beginning 
to see. 


(To be continued.) 
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perme is the fountain of perennial 
youth, if not in Westminster? 
Rising members of the British Parlia- 
ment are not expected to do anything 
in the twenties; reputations are made in 
the forties rather than the thirties ; men 
under fifty are classed as_ political 
youngsters; and a septuagenarian like 
the Duke of Devonshire is not too old 
to be in the running as a coalition prime 
minister. The younger Pitt may have 
been chancellor of the exchequer when 
he was twenty-three; but that is the 
exception which proves the rule that 
Britain’s public men must not expect 
leadership until they are well on in the 
forties, nor despair if it does not come 
until the fifties or even the sixties. 
When Parliament was opened, early in 
February, the prime minister was dis- 
abled, and the chief defenders of the 
government in his absence were Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. George 
Wyndham, each of whom was in his 
forty-second year. That was Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s age when, after attending nine 
or ten sessions of Parliament and en- 
tertaining the Commons with eccentric- 
ities of dress, affectations of manner, 
brilliant paradoxes, and withering sar- 
casms, he made a great reputation at a 
single stroke by attacking Sir Robert 
Peel and upsetting the government 
which had carried free trade. Mr. Glad- 
stone entered Parliament when he was 
twenty-three, but brilliant as was his 
talent, it was not until he was forty- 
three that he delivered his famous re- 
ply to Mr. Disraeli and became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in a coalition 
ministry. Each of these speeches was 
the turning point of a great career; and 


each was made from the opposition 
benches. 

The precedents respecting age were 
closely followed when Mr. Balfour’s two 
substitutes temporarily assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership; but each 
had come to the front in active service 
on the government side. Political colts 
ordinarily find pasturage in opposition, 
where they can kick up their heels and 
get their wind before settling down to 
regular work. Since the overthrow of 
the Rosebery administration the repu- 
tations of youngsters, with a single ex- 
ception—Mr. Lloyd-George—have been 
made on the government benches. 

One of the recreations of the smo- 
king-room of the House of Commons is 
the search for future prime ministers by 
observers who plume themselves upon 
their sensitiveness respecting premoni- 
tions of coming greatness. On the Lib- 
eral or free trade side there have been 
few conjectures of this sort, since there 
are so many jealous veterans in the 
foreground. The Conservative leader- 
ship offers a wider range for sagacious 
forecasts, since Mr. Balfour will natu- 
rally find a successor among the rising 
men of his own party. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. George Wyndham 
are ordinarily named as possible prime 
ministers in the course of a decade; and 
outside Parliament there is only one 
rival in sight among the younger men— 
Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India. 


THE CHAMBERLAINS, FATHER AND SON. 


When Mr. Austen Chamberlain en- 
tered public life he received for his 
maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons a compliment from Mr. Glad- 
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stone, which has been remembered as a 
fine example of magnanimity toward a 
strenuous political opponent. “It was 
dear and refreshing to a father’s heart,” 
said the Liberal leader with one of his 
stateliest gestures; and the father’s 
pallid face was flushed with pleasure 
when he rose and bowed his grateful 
acknowledgment. There has been no 
ordinary feeling of affection between 
this father and this son. Each is con- 
stantly talking about the other with ad- 
miration and pride. The Birmingham 
leader has often been reproached for 
being dominated by self-interest and 
ambition; but his friends have known 
that he cares less about the advance- 
ment of his own fortunes than for those 
of his son. Mr. Balfour understood this 
when he offered the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer to Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain; and it has been an open secret 
among Conservative politicians that the 
best method of securing the father’s fa- 
vor was that of paying compliments to 
the son. 

The veteran likes to discuss the 
chances of the youngsters in Parlia- 
ment. When his listeners are unappre- 
ciative, he throws out bait for hooking 
in a tribute to his son; and his face 
lights up with a fine glow of enthu- 
siasm when he gets what he wants. 
The son is equally unreserved. He is al- 
ways sounding his father’s praises; and 
he does this so unaffectedly that men 
like him for it. For him there is only 
one debater, one orator, one leader, and 
one statesman in the British Empire. 
The tender relation between the Cham- 
berlains forms one of the most human 
and beautiful passages in contemporary 
English public life. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain has been 
aided by his father’s influence, but he is 
a man of force, and under any name 
would have won his way upward in poli- 
tics. He is industrious, speaks with 
lucidity and fluency, and has remark- 
able capacity for public business. He 
wisely refrains from imitating his fa- 
ther’s debating style, and is content with 
wearing a monocle and resembling in 
figure and features a statesman whom 
he considers unapproachable. He has 
his father’s self-possession and readi- 
ness Without the sharp-edged tongue and 
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the bitterness of tone; and he has not 
yet learned to sneer contemptuously at 
an opponent. His manners are so frank 
and courteous that he attracts friends 
and does not repel enemies. The son 
has resources of character which will 
remain in reserve while he is over- 
shadowed by his father; and forecasts 
of his future career are untrustworthy. 


THE CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. George Wyndham was the best 
substitute for the prime minister in the 
opening debates of the Parliament of 
1904, because he was a trained Bal- 
fourian in his cleverness, his optimism, 
and his talent for what may be de- 
scribed as political window-dressing. 
When he discusses public questions be- 
fore the House of Commons, he may 
not have a large stock of facts or argu- 
ments, but he contrives to arrange his 
goods to the best possible advantage, 
bringing out with a showman’s instinct 
the contrasts and effects of color, and 
keeping out of sight the poor material 
and flaws in design. This he did when 
he was under-secretary for war during 
the campaign in South Africa, and sub- 
sequently when as chief secretary for 
Ireland he carried the Land Purchase 
Bill by dexterity of management. He 
is neither deep nor earnest, and he lacks 
the tone of conviction; but he is a 
plausible speaker with bookish taste 
and an ornate literary style, and he has 
a genial manner, a handsome face, and 
a graceful air of distinction. 

He frankly imitates Mr. Balfour’s 
methods and tactics, but he speaks with 
less hesitation and superior brilliancy. 
He has a marked talent for finance, 
which may involve his promotion to the 
oftice of chancellor of the exchequer; 
and he has so much industry and so 
much skill in the management of men 
that he may become a prime minister of 
the Balfourian type. The most opti- 
mistic forecast of his future would be 
justified by his talents and graces, if he 
had more weight of character. 


OTHER RISING CONSERVATIVES. 


Among the new men of cabinet rank 
on the Conservative side, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster and the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton 
have suddenly become prominent. One 
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has been a pamphlet-writer and a doc- 
trinaire respecting military and naval 
reforms; the other is a barrister, who 
speaks in the measured style of his pro- 
fession after mastering the details of 
his ease. The reformer, with his scien- 
tific knowledge of the requirements of 
military reorganization, will be likely to 
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future than Lord Selborne, who- has 
shown adiministrative capacity of a high 
order in the Admiralty. 

The most formidable rival to either 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain or Mr. Wynd- 
ham in British polities is likely to be 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Viceroy of 
India. He has been out of Parliament 
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From a photografh by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


exert greater influence than the lawyer, 
who seems to hold a brief whenever he 
defends a political policy or undertakes 
to explain the intricacies of department 


routine. Mr. Arnold-Forster has en- 

thusiasm for work and sometimes puts 

fire into his well-informed speeches; 

but he can hardly have a more brilliant 
5M 


during the fiscal controversy, and is not 
committed either to the retaliation or 
to the colonial preference policies. His 
services as a peace-maker may be re- 
quired when a reconciliation of Con- 
servative factions is to be effected. 
Whenever he reappears at Westminster 
he will be a masterful leader. While he 
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has always been a brilliant debater, he 
will speak with a marked access of au- 
thority in consequence of his unique 
experience in India. 

At one point, however, the prospects 
of his career in home politics are cloud- 
ed. A prime minister who leads his 
party from the House of Lords is at a 
serious disadvantage. Lord Curzon’s 
own title is an Irish barony, which still 
leaves him eligible to the Commons; but 
he is the eldest son of Lord Scarsdale, 
who is now well past threescore and ten, 
and it is not likely to be many years be- 
fore he must succeed to his father’s seat 
in the upper house. 

On the Liberal side there is a su- 
preme test of ability among the rising 
men. This is audacity in attacking the 
Rirmingham master of debate. There 
are only two men whom Mr. Chamber- 
lain cannot entangle in words, silence 
with sneers and reproaches, or crush 
with superior craft. Each is a Welsh- 
man, and neither has been on the front 


opposition bench. One is Mr. Samuel 
Thomas Evans, whose keen thrusts, dry 
wit, and destructive criticism have dis- 
concerted Mr. Chamberlain more than 
once; but he is a hard-working barrister 
who seldom takes part in debates. The 
other is Mr. David Lloyd-George, who 
is never absent from the house, and who 
is the wittiest and most forcible speaker 
on the Liberal side. 


A YOUNG RADICAL FROM NORTH WALES, 


Mr. Lloyd-George is short in stature, 
alert in movement, and resourceful in 
mind, and, in Fluellen’s phrase, all the 
water in Wye could not wash the Welsh 
blood out of his body. He is forty-one, 
Mr. Evans’ junior by four years, and 
while his voice is full, fresh, and me- 
lodious, his manner reveals the mellow- 
ing effect of success in entertaining 
crowded benches. When he assailed Mr. 
Chamberlain with merciless persistence 
during the South African War, his sar- 
casms were hot and bitter. He is now 
more brilliant in epigram and not less 
vigorous in attack; but he is more 






































DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE (BORN 1863), THE RADICAL 
WELSHMAN WHO IS JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S 
BOLDEST ASSAILANT IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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genial in his pleasantry, more consider- 
ate of the feelings of opponents, and 
more broadly humorous in his topical 
hits and debating style. Without hav- 


e 


own side for leadership as “a_ pillow 
fight with an empty show of striking, 
but without much damage,” or has ac- 
cused Mr. Chamberlain of plotting with 






































GEORGE WYNDHAM (BORN 1863 ), CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, THE MOST TALENTED, 
GRACEFUL, AND POPULAR OF THE YOUNGER CONSERVATIVE LEADERS. 


From a tfhotograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


ing the figure of an orator, he is a fluent 
and plausible speaker, and can be ve- 
hement and deadly in denunciation. 
Nor does he lack Welsh discretion, even 
if he has described the rivalries on his 


parsons and publicans to reorganize 
English society on the principle of uni- 
versal loot. He is an outspoken and 
consistent Radical, who has warned his 
more timorous associates that too high 
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HUGH ARNOLD-FORSTER (BORN 1855), SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR, A NEW MEMBER OF 
MR. BALFOUR’S CABINET, WHO HAS IN HAND THE GREAT TASK OF ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


a price must not be paid for support of 
free trade principles, and has contended 
that the Liberal party must not become 
conservative on social questions, but 
must command respect and win recruits 
by the progressive tendencies of its own 
policies. 

THE RISING LIGHTS OF LIBERALISM. 

Mr. Lloyd-George’s equipment for 
cabinet rank is complete; and if history 
is to repeat itself, and the Liberal party 
is to continue its work under Whig 


guidance, the active. services of the 
leader of the advanced Radicals are in- 
dispensable. If the labor members are 
also to be conciliated, Mr. John Burns 
is the ablest and most consistent rep- 
resentative of trades-unionism, al- 
though he would hardly be at ease on 
the front government bench among 
Whigs and Liberal imperialists. Mr. 
teginald McKenna, the bow oar of one 
of the Cambridge university eights, and 
a barrister until his election to Parlia- 
ment; Mr. Thomas James Macnamara, 
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THE HON. ALFRED LYTTELTON (RORN 1857), THE FAMOUS AMATEUR ATHLETE WHO 
SUCCEEDED JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AS SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


one of the few schoolmasters in Eng- 


lish polities; and Mr. Charles Philips 
Trevelyan, with bright talents of his 
own as well as a rich intellectual in- 
heritance from his father, Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan, Lord Macaulay’s 
nephew—these are among the rising 
men who are likely to become ministers 
in a Liberal or coalition government 
without cabinet seats. 

Mr. Alfred Emmott is also a sturdy 
Liberal of exceptional ability; Mr. Wal- 
ter Runciman, a ship-owner of Scottish 


descent, has a hard-headed, strenuous 
way of enforcing an argument; Mr. Will- 
iam Snowdon Robson, with an English 
harrister’s sing-song intonation and 
quiet, methodical manner, makes a Icgi- 
cal, closely-woven plea for Liberal prin- 
ciples; Mr. Thez:as Lough, over-empha- 
sizing his words with a grating voice, is 
instructive, but dull when he expounds 
economies and the intricacies of inter- 
national exchange; and Mr. Henry Nor- 
man is well-informed and _ insistent 
when he asks questions about foreign 















































ALFRED EMMOTT, LIBERAL MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
FOR OLDHAM, LANCASHIRE, 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


affairs. The Liberals have run behind 
the Conservatives in the development 
of new political talent. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Lloyd-George, they have 
no debater of the first rank among the 
rising men. 

A SON OF LORD SALISBURY. 

The most remarkable personality 
among the young Tories is Lord Hugh 
Cecil. Ascetic and earnest in face, spare 
and unimpressive in figure, he speaks 
with the fervor of a monk, yet with the 
playful sparkle and caustic humor of a 
man of the world. He has inherited the 
intellectual force of Lord Salisbury, and 
is one of the most incisive speakers in 
the House of Commons; but brilliant as 
ere his polished epigrams, and refined as 
is his hterary style, it is his earnestness 
that commands respect and thrills even 
prosaic politicians and humdrum busi- 
men. Heartless members who 
laugh and jeer when poetry is quoted in 
a maiden speech, and administer whole- 
some discipline when there is an excess 
of rhetoric, call Lord Hugh Cecil a fa- 
natic, vet listen with rapt attention 


LESS 
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when he splits hairs over a point of 
conscience or pleads in ecstatic periods 
for a religious imperialism. He has the 
same vibrating note of conviction which 
was heard in Mr. Gladstone’s perora- 
tions, and when his voice, naturally 
somewhat hard and metallic, trembles 
with emotion, even cynics and _pessi- 
mists are affected. 

Members would listen less willingly 
to this high-minded religious enthu- 
siast if he had not. mastered what is 
known as the Parliamentary style. He 
is full of force and fire; he strikes at the 
core of every public question; he is 
argumentative without being dull; and 
he is ironical without being unjust or 
contemptuous. His tilts with his cousin, 
Mr. Balfour, invariably entertain the 
Commons, for his pleasantry is amu- 
sing without being envenomed with 
spitefulness. Laughing mischievously 
at his leader, he said recently: 

“He likes to make himself out a 
greater protectionist than he is, just as 
some people try to make out what devils 
of “fellows they were in their youth; 









































CHARLES PHILIPS TREVELYAN (BORN 1870), A 
RISING LIGHT AMONG THE YOUNG LIBERALS 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 
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so he gibes at Cobden and the like, but 
he is a very steady-going and respect- 
able citizen at heart.” 

First a High Churchman and inci- 
dentally a politician, Lord Salisbury’s 
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OF BRITAIN. 
interesting and uncertain problems of 
English polities. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S SON. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill is 
only thirty, and rivals in audacity Lord 









































fifth son has carried conscience into 
LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON (BORN 1859), VICEROY OF INDIA, WHO IS LIKELY 
TO TAKE A LEADING POSITION IN BRITISH POLITICS WHEN HE GIVES 


UP HIS OFFICE 


IN THE EAST. 


Krom a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


public life and exercises dogmatically 
his right of public judgment. A Con- 
servative in heart and mind, he is also 
a convinced opponent of the movement 
for a tariff on imports, and breathes 
freely when he is on the high ground of 
principle. His future is one of the most 


Hugh Cecil, who is thirty-five. Like Mr. 
Wyndham, he was educated at Sand- 
hurst, and had a short period of service 
in the army; and-it was not until he had 
had exciting adventures in Cuba, with 
the Malakand field force, with the Tirah 
expedition, with Lord Kitchener’s army 
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at Khartum, and in Boer prisons, that 
he settled down to a political career as 
member for Oldham. At the outset he 
spoke badly, breathing heavily and ma- 
king awkward gestures; but with prac- 
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question will probably carry him out of 
the Conservative party; and an under- 
secretaryship in a coalition ministry 
may be one of the earliest rewards for 
his lovalty to free trade principles. 









































SIR GILBERT PARKER (BORN 1862), MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR GRAVESEND, 
A CANADIAN WHO IS A LEADING ADVOCATE OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM 
AND TARIFF REVISION. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


tise he has become a brilliant debater, 
with his father’s talent for effective 
phrasing and instinctive power of fore- 
casting the trend of public opinion. He 
has been perhaps too eager to make his 
way rapidly in politics, and he has in- 
herited Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
faults of judgment; but with his cour- 
age, energy, and aggressiveness he 
seems destined to have a remarkable ca- 
reer. His independence on the fiscal 


Infiuence in the House of Commons 
does not depend exclusively upon skill 
in debate and brillianey of style. Rep- 
resentative character has much to do 
with it. Since the days of the elder 
Pitt, the middle classes have governed 
England; and members credited with 
having an instinctive knowledge of the 
feeling of commercial and industrial 
interests are invariably heard with re- 
spect even when they are dull speakers. 
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WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL (BORN 1874), 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR OLDHAM, 
LANCASHIRE, AND SON OF THE LATE 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


LORD HUGH RICHARD CECIL (BORN 1869), MEMBER 
OF PARLIAMENT FOR GREENWICH, AND 
SON OF THE LATE MARQUTS 
OF SALISBURY. 
From a photograph by Russell, London. 


TWO INDEPENDENT CONSERVATIVES WHO OPPOSE MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY. 


Mr. John Burns stands for workaday 
England, and always commands a re- 
spectful hearing in what is in many re- 
spects the most democratic assembly in 
the world? He is insular in his ideas, 
and boasts of being a Little Englander; 
but there are men who are entitled to 
speak for the Greater Britain beyond 
the seas and they, too, have their rep- 
resentative character and authority. 


MEN WHO STAND FOR THE EMPIRE, 

One of these imperialists is Sir Gil- 
bert Parker who, while elected for 
Gravesend, represents the British Em- 
pire, for he was born in Canada, has 
lived in Australia, has traveled in India 
and Egypt, and is chairman of the 
South African Association. He has an 
intimate personal knowledge of colonial 
affairs, is one of Mr. Chamberlain’s most 
loval followers, and has the courage of 
his convictions. When the fiscal ques- 
tion was raised he took his stand with- 
out a day’s delay, and at once addressed 


his constituency upon it; and in the 
opening debates of the session of 1904 
he made one of the most consistent 
speeches for colonial preference and 
tariff revision. 

Another imperialist of equal influ- 
ence and superior debating power is Mr. 
A. Bonar Law. A Canadian by birth, 
educated in New Brunswick and Onta- 
rio, he is a Scottish ironmaster and the 
only protectionist official in the Board 
of Trade. An uncompromising adher- 
ent of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, 
he speaks with exceptional freshness 
and power and with the confident air 
of an experienced man of business. No 
other English protectionist has so com- 
prehensive a knowledge of the subject 
or so plausible a way of handling his 
case with the facts fairly tingling at 
his fingers’ ends. 

Mr. Arthur Lee, who at thirty-six is 
a civil lord of the Admiralty and a rec- 
ognized authority on army affairs, is 
also known in Canada, where he was 
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with an undertone of sincerity in his 
pleasant voice, and with a soldier’s cour- 
age in expressing his convictions with 
candor and independence. 

There are ten or twelve fluent, at- 
tractive, and forcible speakers among 
these independent Conservatives, and 
by their quiet thoughtfulness, concen- 
tration of mind, and keen intelligence, 
they have raised the level of debate on 
economic and fiscal questions. The vet- 
eran on either side of the house may be 
jaded and listless, but the young men 
are full of energy and thought. The 
fiscal question has brought them out 
and revealed their capacity for speaking 
incisively and thinking deeply when 
their sense of responsibility is in- 
creased. 

The rising men control the new eco- 
nomic situation. It is their question— 
their debate; and in the future, which 
is also theirs, there will be a Parliament 
with fewer mediocrities and clearer 
and more independent thinkers. 





JOHN BURNS (BORN 1858), MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT FOR BATTERSEA, THE LEADING LABOR 
REPRESENTATIVE IN THE BRITISH 
LEGISLATURE. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


stationed for five years as a tactical in- 
structor, and in the United States, 
where he was military attaché at Wash- 
ington. With him may be mentioned 
two other junior members of the Bal- 
four government—FEarl Percy, under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, and Mr. 
Victor Cavendish, financial secretary to 
the Treasury. 


THE INDEPENDENT CONSERVATIVES. 


Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston 
Churchill are the leaders of a brilliant 
group of independent Conservatives, 
who may be forced by their devotion to 
free trade to act with the Liberals. One 
is Mr. Ernest W. Beckett, a Yorkshire 
banker, conspicuous for businesslike 
directness in argument and remarkably 
effective in attack. Another is Sir 
Edgar Vincent, also a trained financier, 
who discusses economic questions with 
argumentative subtlety without being 
too abstract and dogmatic. Major 
Seely is an artless but effective debater, 






































ERNEST W. BECKETT (BORN 1856), A YORKSHIRE 
BANKER AND MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT WHO 
BELONGS TO THE INDEPENDENT GROUP 
OF YOUNGER CONSERVATIVES. 

From a photegraph by Russell, London. 









































Aunt Faithful’s Fishing. 


THE TALE OF A TURKEY TRACK BIRTHDAY, AND OF A FEUD THAT SETTLED ITSELF. 


BY ALICE 


I. 


ps ¥. E won’t? Ye won't go? Why, 
Callisty, honey, hit’s mammy’s 
birthday ! ” 

Callista shook her graceful head, and 
her big doe-like eyes were moist. 

“Tl stay home an’—an’ git the din- 
ner fer pappy,” she deprecated. “I jes’ 
cain’t go fishin’ in Laurel.” 

Aunt Faithful Bushares looked about 
on her tribe to see if there were further 
defections. 

“ Well, ’m a goin’ fishin’ in Laurel,” 
she declared. “I been fishin’ in Laurel 
on my birthday ever sence I was a chap 
six years old an’ my daddy took me 
there. Callisty ”*—coaxingly—“ we’re 
jes’ goin’ to Big Flat down below yo’ 
gran’pappy’s place. Ain’t no Fetridge 
left but Bruce; an’ he ain’t likely to 
pester round thar. Ef he did, he ain’t 
goin’ to say nothin’ to an old woman an’ 
a passel o’ chil’en—hit’s the men ’at 
keeps up these here feuds.” 

“T can’t go,” Callista reiterated. 

Aunt Faithful sighed. 

“How many more 0’ you chaps is 
a goin’ to act that away?” she inquired 
with tears in her eyes. “ Reckon my 
birthday don’t count no mo’.” 

“You bet it counts with us—when 
they’s fishin’ in it!” shouted Buck and 
Pony, the fourteen-year-old twins. 

A flock of nephews, nieces, and 
grandchildren hastened to assert that it 
counted with them; and within an hour 
all was joyous preparation at the Bush- 
ares cabin. 
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* A birthday jest ain’t no birthday to 
me ef I can’t go a fishin,” Aunt Faith- 
ful had declared, finding a smile to face 
even Callista’s desertion. 

And fishing is not fishing without a 
substantial lunch, so Ebenezer, the old 
mahogany and black hound, had been 
set after certain trifling young roosters 
long condemned to the skillet. The 
whole tribe of boys and girls—Aunt 
‘aithful’s own, with the nephews and 
nieces and incidental orphans who al- 
ways fell to her lot—engaged in the 
chase with zest. 

“You Eb’nezer! You ol’ triflin’ snipe 
—whyn’t you grab ‘im? Thar he goes! 
Thar—thar! Orilly! Jo! Roxy! Bill! 
Git *im! Shoo—shoo! You Eb’nezer! ” 

A shrill wail arose from some of the 
younger members. 

* Aw-ow-00-hoo-hooo! Ol Eb’nezer 
done let bofe chick’ns git away! Oh, we 
ain’t gwine have no chick’n af 

But now the chase burst out in a new 
spot, amid joyous shouts of “ Grab ’im! 
Shoo-shoo! Thar—thar! That’s it, 
grab *im! Now ye got “im! Whoa thar 
—you Eb’nezer, le’ go! I caught *im— 
thar they is, both! ” 

A moment later the whole train 
poured into the little kitchen, bearing 
the two headless roosters. To each of 
the twins was assigned a rooster to “pick 
an’ clean.” The frying was done, the 
biscuits made, the precious preserves 
brought out, and the “ fishin’ dinner ” 
made ready. 

Next morning the ery was raised long 
before five o’clock: 
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“Hi, git up, you fellers! Roll out 0° 
thar, we’re a gwine a fishin’! ” 

While the little ones were being 
dressed and made ready by Callista and 
Aunt Faithful, the argument of the 
previous day was resumed. 

“ An’ ye think ye don’t want to go, 
honey?” repeated the mother. 

“ No, mammy, I’d ruther not,” Callis- 
ta answered, as she had done each time 
before. 

“7 think sometimes I’d a better kep’ 
ye at home with me,” suggested the 
mother tentatively. “Ye ain’t like 
yourse’f sence ye come back from your 
Aunt Jocasta’s. Ef ye’d tell me—ef ye’d 
jest tell me who the feller is = 

“Mammy, don’t ast me no more, 
said Callista desperately, across a small 
tow head. “ They’s nothin’—they ain’t 
never goin’ to be nothin—I’m not a 
studyin’ *bout him—leastways I ain't 
goin’ to study *bout him no more,” she 
amended conscientiously. 

And so the little troop had set off 
upon the trip athwart the flank of Old 
Yellow, leaving Callista behind. As she 
stood in the doorway and waved a last 


good-by to them, something in the 
droop of the slender figure, the memory 
of how the light foot had lagged in the 
last few days, gripped Aunt Faithful’s 
heart. 

“ T wisht I’d jest made her come,” the 


mother murmured. “ Looks like she 
ain’t got no call to be skeered 0’ Bruce 
Fetridge.” Suddenly a new thought 
seemed to flicker into life in Faithful 
Bushares’ mind. She stopped stock 
still, fishing-rod in hand, and with the 
whole troop gamboling about her. “ Ef 
I thought “twas that, ’'d go back—lI 
would,” she whispered to herself. 

Petted little Jocasta—Fain Bushares’ 
youngest—caught only the words “ go 
hack,” as they fell from her grand- 
mother’s lips. She set up a wild howl, 
and threw herself flat upon the grass. 

“ Jo ain’t gwine back! ” she shrieked. 
“ Jo gwine to ketchy sish!” 

“No, no, honey. Git up, chile, don’t 
lay there squirmin’ like a angleworm. 
‘Course we ain’t none of us goin’ back. 
This here is granny’s birthday, an’ we’s 
all a goin’ a fishin’.” The recital of 
these commonplace but cheering facts 
appeared to drive some wild surmise out 
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of Aunt Faithful’s mind. “I reckon ’m 
the biggest old gump “t ever was to 
think o’ sech a thing,” she ruminated. 
“ The wust old gump in the Big er Little 
Turkey Track!” 

And yet the haunting suspicion re- 
mained with her. 


Il. 


Our under the tender morning sky, 
dabbling their thirsty toes in the dew- 
drenched grass, listening to the Bob 
Whites, running forward, calling back, 
gamboling like so many puppies or kit- 
tens, the little band frolicked along be- 
fore and behind Aunt Faithful. A long, 
winding, beautiful way it was, through 
deep shade, across clear streams. And 
as they went higher the grassy bays that 
rounded away from the road grew 
larger, the timber smaller and sparser. 
The little ones scampered ahead to play 
and hide in these bays where the grass 
grew deep, starred all over with blue 
eye-brights and set around with walls of 
glossy laurel. 

They came out at last upon the upper 
slope. Here the dark balsams stood in 
whispering groups, coldly aloof, like 
very blue-blooded people, who look 
askance at the busy and cheerful mass 
of their neighbors, holding it a duty as 
well as a privilege to deny common fel- 
lowship with them, to refuse to share in 
their vulgar prosperity or misfortunes. 

Laurel flowed between Bruce Fet- 
ridge’s cabin—the home which had 
come down to him from his fathers— 
and the old Bushares place. This was 
the stream of idyllic beauty, shaded by 
tall spruce and hemlocks, leaned over 
by pink-dappled laurel and _ purple 
rhododendron, which in years past had 
more than once run red with mountain 
blood. There had been a quarrel over 
the boundary line; the resultant feud, a 
bitter one, was now of an age so respect- 
able that there remained to it on the 
Fetridge side no supporter save Bruce. 
Among the Bushares tribe there were 
plenty of hot-heads; but Aunt Faithful 
had always laughed the feud to scorn. 

Beautiful Laurel was a treacherous 
stream. Here its deep pools made good 
fishing: further below, it fought its way 
down the narrow, rocky gorge like an 
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““T3 HE DEAD? GOD KNOWS ’T WOULD SARVE ME OUT JEST RIGHT!” 


armed man beating off assailants at next step plunge into ten feet of clear, 
every turn. Even at its widest, the bed ity water; while between pools the cur- 
was so full of boulders that one might — rent ran like a tail-race. 

be ankle deep one moment, and at the With joyous and reverberant clamor, 
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Aunt Faithful’s party spread itself 
over Big Flat, a rock that thrust out 
table-wise above deep water. They were 
under bonds not to go off it nor out of 
her sight. Buck and Pony were expect- 
ed to keep every one’s hook baited ; they 
outfitted the younger members, and by a 
special dispensation were permitted to 
go down below the edge of Big [lat 
to a spot of their own. 

‘ Ain’t no fish with sense in his head 
a gwine to bite ef you chaps keep up 
sech a whoopin’,’ Pony admonished 
them as he and his brother departed. 

“ Whoo-ee! Whoo-ee! Jes’ look at 
my float! See her a jumpin’ up ar’ 
down! I betchy I got a whale!” little 
Bunt shrieked. 

His hook found to be fouled in some 
water weeds, drawn up, and _ recast, 
silence settled down for a moment, 
broken by giggles from the little girls, 
and whispered exclamations: 

“Oh, 1 got a bite!” 

“No, I hain’t!” 

“Look over there to t’other side. Ef 
you was to git half way ’crost Laurel, 
one o° them Fetridges ’ud jes’ pick you 


off like you was a pa’tridge!” 


Then Aunt Faithful’s wholesome 
voice said reprovingly : 

“Honey, you quit talkin’ *bout that 
there feud. I say feud—and nobody left 


but pore Bruce Fetridge to fuss with. - 


Billy, ef you keep a haulin’ yo’ hook up 
every minute to look at yo’ worm, 
y’ ain’t never a gwine to ketch no fish.” 

Billy hauled in his hook for the 
twenty-fifth time, and found it bare. 

“The ol’ hog! > he mourned, looking 
ruefully at it. “He’s done et the hult 
o’ that worm offen my hook, an’ then 
went away!” 

Aunt Faithful chuckled. 

“Mebby he had business som’eres 
else, Billy. Mebby he didn’t know ’twas 
bad manners to eat an’ run. Hit’s shore 
he didn’t sense it ez his Christian duty 
to swaller the hook an’ git hisself 
ketched jes’ to please a little tow-head 
boy with a stone-bruise on his foot!” 

Buck and Pony, being summoned for 
a second general baiting of hooks, came 
climbing up the rock bearing each a 
shining, silvery fish, which made the 
little ones shriek with delight and envy. 

“Maw,” drawled Pony, “ ol’ Bruce 
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Ketridge’s ’crost Laurel there, a hidin’ 
out behind a bush with a gun. We seed 
im.” 

“ Aw, Pony,” deprecated Aunt Faith- 
ful, “ he’s on his own side. What call 
have you to notice him? I reckon he’s 
out after a rabbit, er some sich.” 

Pony snickered gently as he adjusted 
the worm on little “Jocasta’s hook. 

“ Yassum, he’s on his own side,” the 
boy assented. “ An’ he’s a waitin’ there 
fer a rabbit named Bushares to set foot 
on his ground, er git on his side o’ the 
water—that’s what Bruce Fetridge is a 
waitin’ fer.” 


IIT. 


Tue red sun had pushed gloriously 
up over the shoulder of Old Yellow and 
sent slant ‘golden rays down along its 
sides; then, reaching tenderly in to an 
opening in the dense w 00d, softly iilum- 
inating it, they fell upon something 
bright. The something bright was the 
barrel of a rifle trailing i in a man’s left 
arm—the.man was Bruce F etridge. 

He lay under the shade of a pine, 
screened from any but the sharpest eyes 
by a thicket of huckleberry bushes. He 
was staring gloomily straight ahead of 
him—toward a dip in the horizon line 
where the Bushares cabin stood invis- 
ible. Long, slender, with that bearing 
of singularly blended pride and care- 
lessness; with a face that was fierce 
and fearless; with hair, brows, lashes, 
and mustache of the most intense black ; 
he had dark gray eyes, and a high, finely- 
cut aquiline nose. The face was 
haughty, but the eyes grieved. 

It was the look of one out of harmony 
with himself and with all about him— 
one who suffered and would make others 
suffer. Bitterness, resentment, sullen 
pride were there; yet in the fineness 
of the face, in the very capacity to suf- 
fer, there was the promise of better 
things. One felt that if this darkened 
and tormented creature could but seize 
the clue to his tangled life, he could 
make it read clear, make it as much 
nobler and better than the average of 
his fellows as he now seemed below and 
behind them. 

Bruce Fetridge was a typical moun- 
taineer—yet he was something more; 
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for he had nerves 


his father; the 





and fancies and 
quick, overpowering 
emotions. He had 
been frantically in 
love with the young 
girl he married when 
he was twenty and 
she sixteen, and he 
had clung to her 
with passionate ten- 
derness throughout 
the brief years of 
their married life. 
When the baby was 
born, and Virgilly 
smiled upon it, and 
named it Keith— 
and scarcely lived 
longer than to mur- 
mur the name— 
Bruce was like a 
wounded wild animal 
for weeks. It would 
seem that. nothing 
but the baby saved 
the man at all. 

A strange figure 


to meet upon the 
mountain paths was 





this tall, black- 


bushes opened out, 
the stream was in 
sight, and across it 
Aunt Faithful’s fish- 
ing party. 

His lonely little 
heart went out to the 
children. The creek 
looked like good 
level going, to his 
baby comprehension ; 
he proposed to him- 
self to walk straight 
across the water to 
them, since they 
would not come to 
him. They were 
watching their drift- 
ing floats; the man 
across the creek was 
watching them. 
There was none to 
note the little voy- 
ager above; and the 
sound of water talk- 
ing over the stones 
was so exactly like 
the running lisp of 
his voice—and _ so 
much louder—that 














no one heard him 





browed,  soft-step- 
ping, grimly silent 
young mountaineer, 
a gun on his right 
arm, the babe, a tiny bundle of life, in 
the curve of his left, held skilfully and 
tenderly against the father’s heart. 
Bruce got old Minervy Ann Shiflett to 
keep his cabin, to cook, make the child’s 
garments and wash them; but for the 
care a mother gives her babe, it was 
Bruce who rendered this to the little 
creature, not the superannuated Mi- 
nervy Ann. 

To-day, while the children fished and 
shouted, and the tall, dark man across 
the stream lay and waited, something 
came prattling down the path from 
Bruce Fetridge’s solitary cabin, some- 
thing that had eluded the old woman’s 
perfunctory care, and slipped out to 
follow “ pappy.” The baby was diverted 
from his purpose by the sound of voices 
across the stream. Rounding the little 
knob, making for the quarter whence he 
conceived the voices to come, he missed 


BRUCE’S ARM WAS DROPPED AROUND CAL- 
LISTA’S SHOULDERS. 


when he said: 

“ An’ Keif a tum- 
in’ to see ’e pitty 
baby—see all ’e pitty babies. Keif a 
tumin’ to see ’e nice foatses!” 

He paddled in the water, slapping and 
splashing it, stepping valiantly along, 
far above his middle in the stream. He 
lifted his dimpled hands toward the 
group, the bright drops streaming from 
them. 

“ Keif a tumin’ to 

The little feet stepped off into deep 
water; the bobbing yellow head went 
down with a plunge and a shrill cry! 

And just as this happened, Aunt 
Faithful Bushares’ eye had caught sight 
of the baby’s head and shoulders in the 
creek. She flung down her pole, leaped 
to her feet, and ran to where the two 
boys were fishing, dragging the poles 
from their hands, crying: 

“Buck! Pony! Git the baby! The 
baby! In the water there! ” 

It seemed to the twins that their 
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mother had gone suddenly mad. They 
gazed at her bewildered, making no 
move toward the water. Above, most of 
the children were crying, frightenedly. 

“A baby—fell in the water—up 
there!” Aunt Faithful reiterated, as 
she grasped a shoulder of each twin, 
and, followed by her entire brood, 
started up the stream to where the baby 
had gone down. 

Suddenly she saw Bruce Fetridge 
spring erect among the bushes on the 
other side of the creek. He was nearer 
to the drowning child than her party. 

“The baby! ” she called to him; “ the 
baby! He’ll drown! Git him quick, 
Bruce Fetridge, fer God’s sake!” 

The dark face, handsome and bitter, 
hardened. 

“Ye’ve brought your young uns 
here; now take keer of *em yourself! 
But don’t ye come on my side o’ the 
crick—keep offen my land, and outen 
my water!” ' 

It is only justice to say that the man 
had not, when he spoke, seen the ap- 
pealing little figure, bobbing and strug- 
gling in the water. He was angry be- 
cause, as he supposed, one of Faithful’s 
charges, “ old enough to know better,” 
had fallen in; angry at her for demand- 
ing help from him, when her own boys 
were nearer and better able to pull the 
child out. 

Aunt Faithful said no more to him. 
Finding that no help was to be had from 
Fetridge, she turned the more vigor- 
ously upon Buck and Pony. 

“Git in thar, quick! Quick!” she 
commanded. 

“Fetridge is apt to shoot us if we 
git over to his side,” remonstrated Pony, 
ducking and dodging. 

“Feller mought git killed goin’ in 
thar,” panted Buck. 

“ Well, you'll shore both git killed ef 
ye don’t git in thar, an’ git in thar 
quick!” said their mother, as she laid 
unceremonious hands upon her twin off- 
spring and shoved them into the water. 

Bruce had approached the bank, gun 
in hand; it looked to the Bushares 
party as if he came with the intention 
of seeing that his territory was not in- 
vaded even by a drowning Bushares 
baby. 

“You keep off 0’ my land,” he called 
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to the big boys in the water, carefully 
looking away from where Faithful 
Bushares, unmindful of age and dig- 
nity, was swiftly “cooning” a boun- 
dary fence which crossed Laurel just 
above, leaving her howling party on the 
bank behind her. 

“Oh, granny’s gwine over on the 
Fetridge land! Granny’s a gwine to git 
herself killed up!” the wail arose. 

She felt that she was risking her 
boys’ lives in an unsafe and thankless 
enterprise; yet as the big limber fellows 
went grinning in, and with a dozen 
strong strokes reached the pitiful, bat- 
tling little figure, her heart leaped with 
thankfuliress. An instant later Pony 
had hold of a rock; Buck was treading 
water. 

“Which side we a gwine to take him 
out on, maw?” whooped Buck. “ Fet- 
ridge, he 

Aunt Faithful shook where 
stood; but she managed to call: 

“Fetch that baby here to me, quick, 
Pony!” 

“ Tetridge, he ” began Pony once 
more; but their mother’s authority was 
always a thing to be obeyed. 

They turned and swam toward her, 
helping each other with the child. As 
they rose from the water, the little 
Keith hanging like a bit of drenched 
weed on Pony’s arm, a shrill, terrible 
cry cut the air—a scream like that of a 
wounded animal. Before Faithful 
could reach them, the boys had laid the 
child on the grass, and in a series of 
long, springing bounds Bruce Fetridge 
was beside it, down upon his face, roll- 
ing, tearing the grass in his long, slen- 
der, nervous fingers, grinding his brow 
into the sod, biting, moaning, a terrible 
sight. 

As Faithful came up to him, he 
turned his marred, agonized counte- 
nance upon her, clutching her with 
both hands. 

“Oh, git a holt of him!” he cried. 
“T dassen’t to tetch him! Oh, for the 
love o’ God, take a holt o’ my child! 
Aunt Faithful—Aunt Faithful! He’s 
all I’ve got on earth—he’s jest all ’at 
stands betwixt me an’ the devil! Take 
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him up—oh, take him up! He’p my 
pore baby!’ 
Aunt Faithful lifted the baby un- 
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ceremoniously by the heels, laid him 
face down across her knee, and patted 
his fat little back, the father standing, 
hungry-eyed and desperate, looking on, 
shaken from head to foot by long, dry, 
anguished sobs. 

“Ts he dead? God knows 
sarve me out jest right!” 

“Hush a puttin’? your meanness on 
God, Bruce,” Aunt Faithful remon- 
strated. “The Lord ain’t round sarvin’ 
folks out fer what they’ve did. Ef He 
wanted to punish you fer anything, I 
reckon he could find a plenty 0’ ways 
*thout drowndin’ pore innocent babies. 
This here chap’s all right.” 

She turned the baby over as the blue 
eves fluttered open. Buck and Pony 
stood by with that shamed, hangdog air 
which the half-grown boy usually shows 
in the face of an emotional situation. 
Fetridge heeded them not at all. He 
went down on his knees beside the 
child, still not touching him. 

“You ort to let me take this chap 
home—you pintedly ain’t fitten to take 
keer of him—er ruther old Minervy 
Ann ain’t. Bruce, child, ye’d be a sight 


’twould 


better off ef ye’d marry some nice, kind 


gal F: 

“ Me—marry some nice girl! I’m a 
pretty feller, now. ain’t I, fer sich? 
Round here with a gun after Callisty’s 
folks, jes’ cause I—jes’ cause she 4 

The murder was out! Aunt Faithful 
never relaxed her hold upon the baby, 
but she drew a little back from his 
father. 

“So you're the feller? ” she inquired 
gently. 

Little Keith here squirmed out of 
her hold and_ struggled over to 
“pappy ”; and Bruce’s arms closed 
around the little figure with a sob that 
shook both man and child. 

“Maw, Jo’s a coonin’ that fence!” 
Pony broke in, terrified. 

“ An’ all the other chaps is after 
her!” supplied Buck desperately. 

Nobody but Jocasta the intrepid, 
Jocasta who held the entire tribe of 
Bushares in a thraldom of terror be- 
cause she would hold her breath if de- 
nied anything, would have thought of 
penetrating the Fetridge territory. 
Neither Bruce nor Aunt Faithful heed- 
ed what was told them, nor saw the 
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small Bushares band pouring out into 
forbidden land. 

“Callisty, she’s a good girl—she 
wouldn’t run away with me. I tried 
mighty hard to steal her from ye when 
she was down to Hepzibah.” He looked 
up. “ You was mighty free to tell me to 
marry some woman’s good, kind gal, 
Faithful Bushares,” he said with a note 
of defiance in his voice. “I reckon ye 
don’t want to give me your’n. And,” he 
added, “ they ain’t another on earth I 
want, but jest her—jest Callisty!” 

Faithful looked at the dark face 
above the baby’s flaxen curls. It was 
certainly a risk. She remembered the 
droop of Callista’s slim figure in the 
doorway—it was plain where the girl’s 
heart was. He had made Virgilly Keith 
a good husband, but—yes, it was a risk. 
Suddenly the baby’s little wet hand 
went up against the dark, tanned 
cheek. 

“Pappy, pappy,” cooed the small 
voice, “ Keif fall in ’e wocker! ” 

Bruce looked down with eyes of hu- 
man tenderness. 

“Pappy’s baby!” the father mur- 
mured in tones of brooding love; and 
as she saw and heard, Aunt Faithful’s 
doubt was resolved. 

Light came in upon her. Her resolu- 
tion was suddenly taken. She rose with 
a quick movement, shaking the water 
from her wet skirts. 

“ Gimme that baby, Bruce,” she said; 
“he’s got to have dry clothes, and ’m 
a gwine up to yo’ house an’ put ’em 
on him.” The man took the tiny arms 
gently from his neck and handed the 
baby to Faithful. She looked kindly 
into his face, and said: “ Bruce, why, 
Callisty, she—she wouldn’t come with 
me to-day. I didn’t know why this 
mornin’. But—well, s’pose I was to 
send you back fer her—mebby she’d 
come then.” 


IV. 


Hours after, Aunt Faithful, as she 
sat surrounded by her tribe, saw two fig- 
ures approaching from the direction of 
the Bushares cabin. The little Keith, 
glorious in the midst of his subjects, 
was being entertained even by the su- 
preme Jocasta herself. The fishing had 
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been found better on this side of Laurel 
than on the Bushares side; a new world 
had been added at a stroke to that 
in which the ehildren had been born, 
and in which they lived. The dear de- 
light of sitting on the forbidden Fet- 
ridge land to fish would have been 
enough, without the goodly string 
which was growing longer down in the 
pool below the balsams. 

The two lovers walked unseeing. 
Bruce’s arm was dropped around Callis- 
ta’s shoulders. He carried his hat in 
his right hand, and the tall head with 
its clustering, purple-black hair was bent 
towards the girl’s. They moved in an- 
other world,a world so full of marvelous 
things that every moment they must 
check their steps to utter some new one 
—to ask or to explain, to wonder or 
give thanks. And in such a pause, the 
loving watcher saw the girl lift her 
hand and wipe tears from the man’s 
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cheeks—an action which seemed to her 
to symbolize their whole relation. 

Glancing hastily around at her brood, 
she exclaimed: 

“ Jes’ look thar—thar—up the crick! 
Ain’t that a red-headed pecker-wood ? 
My! Ain’t he a beauty? Pore feller,” 
she murmured, gathering the little 
Keith to her motherly bosom. “ Pore 
feller! He’s like a little child ’at’s been 
bad hurt, an’ don’t know why, an’ gits 
sore an’ sullen over it, ’cause it ain’t 
petted an’ kissed an’ made over. 
Warped—that’s the word. Good tim- 
ber—lI never see finer—but jes’ warped 
out o’ shape. I bet ye my Callisty’s got 
the best husband in the whole Turkey 
Track region. An’ the feud!” she said 
with a sudden start of remembrance. 
“ This settles that miz’able old feud for- 
ever. Fishin’ in Laurel is mighty in- 
terestin’-—heap o’ times ye can’t tell 
what you’re a gwine to fetch up!” 


THE BURIAL OF A JAPANESE SOLDIER. 


GATHER, ye priests in the raiment of Buddha ! 
Haste with your garlands of cherry in bloom ! 

Comes here a soldier returned from the battle, 
Crimson with glory, and pallid with doom ! 


Sound him the rallying-cry and the drum-beat ; 
Signal your sorrow from temples and towers ; 
Scatter the fire of your altars upon him ; 
Cover him deep with the petals of flowers ! 


Tenderly bear him, as servants of glory— 
Ye that are high at the shrines of our god ; 
Carry him hither, with smoldering censers 
Smoking his path to the peace of the clod. 


Lay him to rest where the rose and the orange 
Sweeten the shadows that mourn for the slain ; 

Where the wistarias lavish their purple 
Tear-drops upon him like opals of rain. 


Make ye a choice of your loveliest virgin ; 
Let her come down from her house, like a star 
Bidden from heaven, and tend him through vigils 
Long as the withering season of war. 


Censers of myrrh and the fire of your altars 
Give her to burn on the breast of the brave— 

Then shall the seed of his death, and his glory 
Burgeon and bloom in the grass of his grave ! 


Hither, ye priests in the raiment of Buddha! 
Back to your stalls in the temples and towers ! 
Leave him alone to the worship of woman, 
Glory of death, and reward of the flowers ! 


Aloysius Coll. 
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XXII (Continued). 


LAKE was in a turmoil. He hated to 
see Grantley; all the odious thought 
of his failure and defeat was brought 
back. He hated that Grantley should have 
seen him making love to Anna Selford, 
for in his heart he was conscious that he 
could not cheat an outside vision as he 
could manage to cheat himself. But both 
these feelings, if not swallowed up in 
fear, were at least outdone by it. His 
great desire had been to settle this mat- 
ter finally and irrevocably before a hint 
of it came to the ears either of Grant- 
ley or of Sibylla. What would Grantley 
do now? 

“You saw us?” he asked in a sullen, 
anxious voice, 

“T eouldn’t help it—I’m sorry,” 
Grantley in colorless politeness. 

“Well?” 

“T really don’t understand your ques- 
tion, Blake. At least you seem to mean 
it for a question.” 

“You do know what I mean. I’m not 
going to ask any favors of you. I only 
want to know what you intend to do.” 

‘About what?” 

“ About what you saw—and heard, too, 
I suppose.” 

Grantley rose from his chair in a lei- 
surely fashion, and stood with his back 
to the fire. He was looking at young 
Blake with a slight smile; Blake grew 
redder under it. 

“Oh, I can’t beat about the bush,” 
Blake went on impatiently. “ You might, 
if you chose, tell Miss Selford what you 
know.” 

“Well?” said Grantley in his turn. 

“ And—and—oh, you see what might 
happen as well as I do. I—I meant to— 
to explain at my own time, but 2 

“T shouldn’t let the time come in a 
hurry, Blake. It’ll be a very awkward 
quarter of an hour. for both of you. And 
quite unnecessary.’ 

“ Unnecessary?” 


said 


There was a ring of hope in Blake’s 
voice; he liked to be told that any such 
confession was unnecessary, and would 
have welcomed such an assurance even 
from Grantley’s hostile lips. 

“ Certainly—and equally unnecessary 
that I should tell Anna anything.” 
Grantley paused a moment and then 
went on. “In a different case I might 
think I had a different duty—though, 
being what you might call an interested 
party, I should consider carefully before 
I allowed myself to act on that view. But 
as matters stand, you yourself have made 
any action on my part superfluous.” 

“T have?” 

“Oh, yes. You so far injured the fame 
of the woman for whom you hadn’t after- 
wards the pluck to fight that it’s not nec- 
essary for me to tell Selford that you 
were in love with her a few months be- 
fore you made love to his daughter, nor 
that you tried to run away with her, but 
that in the end you funked the job. I 
needn’t tell him, because he knows—and 
his wife knows. You took care of that.” 

Young Blake said nothing, though he 
opened his lips as if to speak. 

“And I needn’t tell Anna, either. 
That’s unnecessary for the same reason. 
She knows just as well as her father and 
mother know.” 

“She knows nothing, I tell you. 
hasn’t an idea 

“Did you see her face when she saw 
it was I, and not Richards?” 

“T tell you—she was embarrassed, of 
course—but iy 

“ She knows quite well, Blake. Oh, not 
the details, but the main thing. She 
knows that quite well. And she will have 
made her decision. There’s no duty in- 
cumbent on me.” 

“You'll say nothing, then?” 

“T shall say nothing at all.” 

Grantley relapsed into silence—an 
easy, self-possessed silence. His eyes 
were on young Blake no more, but rested 
placidly on one of Selford’s pictures on 


She 
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the opposite wall. Blake cleared his 
throat, and shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

“Why do you stay?” asked Grantley 
mildly. “ Wouldn’t it be better to con- 
tinue your interview with Anna else- 
where? Mrs. Selford’s coming in here.” 

3lake broke out: 

“God knows, Imason, it’s difficult for 
me to say a word to you, but #6 

Grantley raised his hand a little. 

“It’s impossible,” he said. “ There can 
be no words between you and me about 
that. And what does it matter to you 
what I think? I shall hold my tongue. 
And I think Anna will hold her tongue. 
Then you'll forget she knows, and go on 
posturing before her with entire satis- 
faction to yourself.” He turned his eyes 
on him and laughed a little. “As long 
as you can humbug yourself or anybody 
else, or even get other people to let you 
think you’re humbugging them, you’re 
quite happy, you know.” 

Blake looked at him once and twice, 
but his tongue found no words. He 
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turned and walked toward the door. 
“Wait 
Grantley. 
Blake went out without turning or 
seeming to hear. After a moment or two 
Anna’s step came down the stairs. 


in the dining-room,” said 


“ Mamma’ll be down directly, Mr. Ima- 
son,” she called as she reached the door. 
Then her eyes took in the room, “ Mr.— 
Mr. Blake?” she asked with a sudden 
quick rush of color to her cheeks. 

“T think you'll find him in the dining- 
room,” said Grantley gravely. 

She understood—and she did not lack 
courage. She had enough for two—for 
herself and for Blake. She met Grant- 
ley’s look fair and square, drawing up 
her trim, stylish figure to a stiff rigidity 
and setting her lips in a resolute line. 
Grantley admired her attitude and her 
open defiance of him. He smiled at her 
in a confidential mockery. 

“Thanks, Mr. Imason, I'll look for 
him. You'll be all right till mamma 
comes?” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall be all right, thanks, 
Anna!” 

He smiled still, Anna gave him an- 
other look of defiance. “I intend to go 
my own way—I know what I’m about—I 
don’t care a pin what you think.” The 
glance seemed to Grantley as eloquent as 
Lord Burghley’s nod; and no more than 
Lord Burghley did she spoil its effect by 
words. She gave it to Grantley full and 
square, then turned on her heel and 
swung jauntily out of the room. 


. ened at last. 
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Grantley’s smile vanished. He screwed 
up his lips as if he had tasted something 
rather sour. 


XXIII. 


GRANTLEY ImaAson had intended to go 
down to Milldean that same evening, 
but a summons from Tom Courtland 
reached him, couched in such terms that 
he could not hesitate to obey it. He 
sought Tom at his club the moment he 
received the message. Tom had been 
summoned to his own house in the morn- 
ing, and had heard what had happened 
there. He had seen the wounded child 
and the other two terrified little crea- 
tures. Suzette Bligh gave him her ac- 
count. The doctor told him that Sophy 
was no longer in danger, but that the 
matter was a grave one—a very serious 
shock, and severe local injury; the child 
would recover with care and with quiet, 
but would always bear a mark of the 
wound, an ineffaceable sear. That was 
the conclusion, half good, half bad, 
reached after a night of doubt whether 
Sophy would not die. 

“Did you see your wife?” Grantley 
asked. 

“See her? I should kill her if I saw 
her! ” groaned Tom. 

“ But—but what’s being done?” 

“She’s in her room; she’s been there 
ever since it happened. Suzette’s seen 
her—nobody else. Nobody else will go 
near her. Of course, while there was a 
doubt about Sophy—well, the doctor 
made it a condition that she should con- 
fine herself to her room till the thing 
took a definite turn. I hope she’s fright- 
I don’t know what to do. 
The woman really ought to be hanged, 
Grantley!” 

But wrath and horror at his wife were 
not the only feelings in Tom’s mind; the 
way in which the thing had happened 
raised other thoughts. He was _ pros- 
trate under the sense that the fury which 
had smitten poor little Sophy had been 
aimed at him; his acts had inspired and 
directed it. He had made his children’s 
love for him a crime in their mother’s 
eyes. All his excuses, both false and 
real, failed him now. His own share in 
the tragedy of his home was heavy and 
heinous in his eyes. 

“T ought to have remembered the chil- 
dren,” he kept repeating desperately. 

He ought to have stayed and fought 
the battle for and with them, however 
hard the struggle was. But he had run 
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away—to Mrs. Bolton—and left them 
alone to endure the increased fury of 
Harriet’s rage. 

“T’ve been a confounded coward over 
it,” he said, “and this is what comes of 
it, Grantley! ” 

It was all true. Tom had not thought 
of the children. Even though he loved 
them, he had deserted them treacher- 
ously, because he had considered only 
his own wrongs, and had been wrapped 
up in his personal quarrel with his wife. 
What he had found wnendurable himself 
he had left those helpless little creatures 
to endure. His friends had almost en- 
couraged Tom in his treacherous de- 
sertion of his children. They, too, had 
looked at nothing but the merits of his 
quarrel with Harriet, putting that by 
itself, in a false isolation from the total 
life of the family, of which it was in 
truth an integral part. So Grantley 
meditated as he listened to Tom’s la- 
ments; and the meditation was not 
without meaning and light for him also. 

Tom had a request to make of him— 
that he would go to the house and spend 
the evening there. 

“T daren’t trust myself near Harriet,” 
he said, “and I’m uneasy with only the 
servants there. They’re all afraid of her. 
She was cowed, Suzette says, while there 
was danger, but she may break out again 
—anything might start her again. If 
you could stay till she’s safely in 
bed g 

“T’ll stay all night, if necessary, old 
fellow,” said Grantley promptly. 

“Ttll take a weight off my mind—and 
I’ve got about enough to bear. I’m going 
to stay here, of course, so you'll know 
where to find me if ’m wanted, though 
I don’t see what can happen now.” 

Terror brooded over the Courtlands’ 
house. Grantley rejoiced to see how his 
coming did something to lift the cloud. 
The two children left Suzette’s side— 
they loved her, but she seemed to them 
a defense all too frail—and came to him, 
standing on either side of his knee and 
putting their hands in his. The listen- 
ing, strained look passed out of their 
eyes as he talked to them. 

Presently Little Vera climbed up and 
nestled on his knee, while Lucy leaned 
against his shoulder, and he got them 
to prattle about happy things, old hol? 
days and bygone treats to which Tou 
had taken them. At last Lucy laughed 
merrily at some childish memory. The 
sound went straight to Grantley’s heart; 
a great tenderness came upon him. As 
he kissed them, his thoughts flew to his 
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own little son—the child who had now 
begun to know love, to greet it, and to 
ask for:it. How these poor children 
prized even a decent kindness! Grantley 
seemed to himself to have done a fine 
day’s work—as fine a day’s work as he 
had ever done in his life—when he sent 
them off to bed with smiling lips and 
eyes relieved of dread. 

“You won't go away to-night, will 
you?” Luey whispered as she kissed him 
good night. 

“Of course he’s not going,” cried lit- 
tle Vera, bravely confident in the 
thought of her helplessness. 

“No, Ill stay all night—all the whole 
night,” Grantley promised. 

He made his camp in the library on the 
ground floor, and there presently Suz- 
ette Bligh came to see him. She gave a 
good account of the wounded child. 
Sophy slept; the capable, cheery woman 
who had come as nurse gave her courage 
to sleep. 

“We must get her away to the seaside 
as soon as possible, and she’ll be all 
right, I think, though there will be a 
mark always. And of course the perma- 
nent question remains, Isn’t it all hope- 
less, Mr. Imason?” 

“Tt’s a terrible business for you to 
be involved in!” 

“Oh, I can only thank Heaven I was 
here. But for me, I believe she’d have 
killed the child.” 

“What state is she in now?” 

“T really don’t know. She won’t speak 
to me. She sits quite still, just staring at 
me. I try to stay with her, but it’s too 
dreadful. I can’t help hating her—and I 
think she knows it.” 

Grantley had had some experience of 
what it was like to come to know how 
people feel about you. 

“T expect she does,” he nodded. 

“What will happen, Mr. Imason?” 

“T don’t know—except that the chil- 
dren mustn’t stay with her. Is_ she 
afraid of prosecution do you think?” 

“She hasn’t said anything about it. 
No, she doesn’t seem afraid; I don’t 
think that’s her feeling. But her eyes 
look awful. When I had to tell her that 
the doctor had forbidden her to come 
near the children, and said he would 
send the police into the house if she 
tried to go to them—well, I’ve never 
seen such an expression on any human 
face before. She looked like—like some- 
body in hell, Mr. Imason! ” 

“ Ah!” groaned Grantley, with a jerk 
of his head, as if he turned from a fear- 
ful spectacle. 
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“T’ve just been with her. I persuaded 
her to go to bed—she’s not slept since 
it happened, I know—and got her to let 
me help her to undress. Her maid won’t 
go to her, she’s too frightened. I hope 
she’ll go to sleep, or really I think she’ll 
lose her senses.” She paused and then 
asked: “ Will this make any difference 
in—in the proceedings?” 

“ Well, it gives Tom something to bar- 
gain with, doesn’t it? But you can’t tell 
with her. The ordinary motives may not 
appeal to her, any more than the natural 
feelings. I hope it may be possible to 
frighten her.” 

“ Anyhow, the children won’t have to 
stay? You’re sure of that?” 

“We must try hard for that,” said 
Grantley. 

But Tom had made even that more 
difficult, because he had considered only 
his own quarrel, and, not thinking of the 
children, had run away to refuge with 
Mrs. Bolton, saving his own skin by 
treacherous flight. 

Suzette bade Grantley good-night. 
She too must sleep, or her strength 
would fail. 

“You'll keep the door open?” she 
asked. “ And her room is just over this. 
You'll hear if she moves, though I don’t 
think she will. It is good: of you, Mr. 
Imason. We shall all sleep quietly to- 
night. Oh, but how tired you'll be!” 

“Not I,” he smiled. “Ive often sat 
up till daylight on less worthy occasions. 
You're the hero. You’ve come through 
this finely.” 

Suzette’s cheeks flushed at his praise. 

“T do love the poor children,” she said 
as Grantley pressed her hand. 

He sat down to his vigil. The house 
became very still. Once or twice steps 
passed to and fro in the room above. 
Then there was silence. In a quarter 
of an hour, perhaps, there were steps 
again, then another interval of quiet. 
This alternation of movement and rest 
went on for a long time. If Harriet 
Courtland slept, her sleep was broken. 

But presently Grantley ceased to 
mark the sound, ceased even to think of 
the Courtlands or of the house where 
he was. Led by the experiences of the 
day, and by the feelings they had evoked, 
his thoughts took their way to Milldean, 
to his own home, to his wife and son. 
How nearly tragedy had come there, 
too! Nay, was it yet gone? Was not its 
shadow still over the house? And why? 

He looked back again at the Court- 
lands—at Harriet’s ynhallowed rage, at 





Tom’s weakness and desertion, at the 
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fate of the children—not thought of and 
forgotten by the one, ill-used and put 
in terror by the other. He recollected 
how once they used to joke about the 
Courtlands being at any rate useful as 
a warning. That joke had taken on too 
keen an edge to sound mirthful now. 
But the serious truth in it came home 
to him, making plain what he had been 
groping after ever since that night at 
the Sailors’ Rest in Fairhaven, ever 
since Sibylla had opened her mouh 
against him and spoken the bitterness of 
her heart. Yes, he thought he saw where 
the truth lay now. Calamity held up a 
torch to light his wandering feet. 

No borrowed light had made plain the 
steps of the woman up-stairs. The glare 
of her own ruin had been needéd to 
illuminate the way she trod; so dense 
was the turbid darkness of her spirit. 
She saw now where she stood, and there 
seemed no going back. She had fallen 
into fits of remorse before; she had 
called herself cursed over her betrayal 
of Christine. That was nothing to this; 
yet she remembered it now, and it went 
to swell the wave of despair which over- 
whelmed her. 

Well might her eyes look like the eyes 
of one in hell, for she was cut off from 
all love and sympathy. Nobody would 
come near her; nobody could endure her 
presence; she was a thing of hatred anid 
of fear. Even Suzette Bligh shrank 
while she served, and loathed while she 
ministered. Her husband could not trust 
himself in the house with her, and she 
could not be trusted in the room with her 
children. By the narrowest luck she was 
not a murderess; in the hearts of all, and 
in her own heart, she seemed a leper— 
a leper among people who were whole, 
an unclean thing—because of her bestial 
rage. 

These thoughts had been in her mind 
all the night before and all the day. 
They did not consort with sleep, nor 
make terms with peaceful rest. Some- 
times they drove her to wild and pas- 
sionate outbursts of weeping and impre- 
cation; oftener they chained her motion- 
less to her chair, so still that only her 
angry eyes showed life and conscious- 
ness. 

They left little reom for fear of any 
external punishment, or for shame at 
any public exposure. They went deeper 
than that, condemning not the body, but 
the soul, pronouncing not the verdict of 
the world, but of herself and of nature's 
inexorable laws. They displayed the pro- 
cession of evil—weakness growing to 
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vice, vice turning to crime, crime 
throttling all the good—till she had be- 
come a thing horrible to those about her, 
horrible and ineredible even to herself. 
And there was no going back, no going 
back at all. Her will was broken and 
she had no hope in herself. The weights 
were on her feet, and they dragged her 
down the abyss which now lay open and 
revealed before her eyes. 

Suzette had persuaded her to undress 
and go to bed. She must sleep—yes, or 
she would go mad with the thoughts. 
But where was sleep with the agony of 
their sting? She had her chloral, an old 
ally, and had recourse to it. Then she 
would fling herself on the bed and try 
to think that she could sleep. 

Exasperation drove her up again, and 
she paced the room in wrathful despair, 
cursing herself because she could not 
sleep, battling again the remorseless 
thoughts, exclaiming against their tor- 
tures, refusing the inquisition to which 
they subjected her. Then back to bed 
again for another futile effort, another 
ery of despair, to be followed by another 
outburst of wild impatience, another 
fierce, unavailing struggle against her 
tormentors, new visions of what she was 
and of what her life must bee 

This was not a thing that she would 
endure; nobody could endure it and 
keep sanity. It should be ended. Her 
fierce, defiant fury rose yet once more; 
the temper which had wrought all the 
calamity was not tamed by it in the end. 
She turned to her drug again. She knew 
there was danger in that, but she put 
the notion behind her scornfully. Why, 
the stuff would not even make her sleep! 
Could it hurt her when it could not even 
give her sleep? That was nonsense, 
stupid nonsense. She would have sleep! 

Nature fell victim to her rage now; 
she would beat nature down by her fury 
as she had been wont to beat down all 
opposing wills. She had listened to 
nothing in her tempests. Now she rose 
again to the whirlwind of passion, deny- 
ing what she knew, refusing to look at it. 

Kill herself? Not she! Yet, if she did, 
what matter? Had she anything to look 
for in life? Would anybody grieve for 
her? It would be a riddance for all of 
them if she died. But she wouldn’t die. 
No danger of that—and no such luck, 
either! Each dose left her more pitiably 
wide awake, more gruesomely alert in 
mind, more hideously acute to feel the 
sting of those torturing thoughts. An 
overdose indeed! No dose, it seemed, 
could serve even to dull the sharpness of 





her mordant reflections. But she would 
have sleep—at all costs, sleep! She 
cursed herself vilely because she could 
not sleep. 

Thus came, as of old, now for the last 
time, the madness and blindness of her 
rage, the rage which forgot all save it- 
self, merged every other consciousness, 
spared nobody and nothing. It was 
turned against herself now, and neither 
did it spare herself. She drugged her- 
self again, losing all measure, and then 
flung herself heavily on the bed. 


Ah! Surely there was a change now! > 
The horrid pictures grew mercifully 


dim, the sting of the torturing thoughts 
was drawn, the edge of conscience 
blunted. Her rage had had its way, it 
had beaten down nature. For a moment 
she grasped this triumph and exulted in 
it, with her old barbarous gloating over 
the victories of her fury. All things had 
been against her sleep. But now it came; 
she had won it. She ceased to move, to 
curse, even to think. The blessed torpor 
stole over her. Her life and what it must 
be passed from her mind; a compassion- 
ate blankness spread over her intellect. 
She was at peace. 

To-morrow—yes, to-morrow! All 
things could wait now till to-morrow. 
She would be better able to face them to- 
morrow, after a good night’s sleep. Who 
had dared to say she could not sleep? Her 
eyes closed, and her heavy breathing 
sounded through the room. She stirred 
no more. Her rage had had its way with 
her, as with all others. It had demanded 
sleep. She slept. 

Dawn had broken when a hand laid on 
his shoulder roused Grantley Imason 
from an uneasy doze. He found Suzette 
by him, in her dressing-gown, and bare- 
footed. Instinetively he listened for an 
instant to hear if there were any 
sound from the room above. There was 
none, and he asked her: 

“Ts anything wrong?” 

“Yes,” whispered Suzette. “Come 
up-stairs.” 

Not knowing what the evil chance 
might be, he followed her, and she Jed 
him into Harriet Courtland’s room. She 
had already opened one of the shutters, 
and the early light streamed in upon the 
bed. Harriet lay on her side, with her 
head thrown back on the pillow, and her 
eyes turned up to the ceiling. She lay 
above the clothes of the bed, and her 
nightgown was torn away from her 
throat. Suzette had thrown a dressing- 
gown over her body from breast to feet. 
She looked wonderfully handsome as she 
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lay there, so still, so peaceful, like some 
splendid animal in a reaction of exhaus- 
tion after savage exertion. 

Imason drew near. The truth came 
home to him at once. The two stood and 
looked at Harriet. At last he turned to 
Suzette. He found her very pale, but 
quite calm. 

“She’s dead, Mr. Imason,” Suzette 
said. 

“Tlow?” he asked. 

“An overdose of chloral. She often 
used to take it—and of course she would 
be very likely to want a sleeping-draft 
last night.” 

“Yes, yes, of course she would. Her 
nerves would be so much upset!” Their 
eyes met; Suzette’s seemed puzzled. 
“What do you think?” asked Grantley 
in a whisper. 

“T really don’t know. She would really 
have been quite likely to take too much. 
She would be impatient if it didn’t act 
quickly, you know.” 

“Yes, yes, of course she would. Have 
you sent for the doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, directly I found her—before 
I came to you. But I’ve done some nurs- 
ing, and—and there’s not the least 4 
She stopped suddenly and was silent for 
several seconds. Then she said quietly 
and calmly: “There’s not the least 
chance, Mr. Imason.” 

Grantley knew what word she had re- 
jected in favor of “chance,” and why 
the word had seemed inappropriate. He 
acknowledged the justice of the change 
with a mournful gesture of his hands. 

“ Well, we can never know whether it 
was accidental or not,” he said, as he 
turned to leave the room. 

“No, we can never know that,” said 
Suzette. 

How should they know? Harriet 
Courtland had not known herself. As 
always, so to the end her fury had been 
blind, and had destroyed her blindly. 

She had struck at herself as recklessly 
as at her child. And here her blow had 
killed. Her rage had run its final course, 
and for the last time had its way. She 
slept. 

And while she slept, her home was 
waking to the life of a new day. 


XXIV. 





Tue ealamity at the Courtlands’ 
struck on all their acquaintances like a 
nip of icy wind, sending a _ shudder 


through them, making them, as it were, 
huddle closer about them the protecting 
vesture of any hope or any happiness 
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that they had. The outrage on the child 
stood out horrible in the light of the 
mother’s death; the death of the mother 
found an appalling explanation in the 
child’s plight. Whether the death were 
by a witting or an unwitting act seemed 
a small matter; darkness and blindness 
had fallen on the unhappy woman before 
the last hours, and somehow in the dark- 
ness she had passed away. 

There was not lacking the last high 
touch of tragedy; the catastrophe which 
shocked and awed was welcome, too. It 
was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. Any end was better than no end. 
To such a point of hopelessness had mat- 
ters come, in such a fashion Harriet 
Courtland had used her life. The men 
and women who had known her, her kin- 
dred, her friends, and her household, all 
whom nature had designed to love her, 
while they shuddered over the manner of 
her going, sighed with relief that she 
was gone. 

The decree of fate had filled the page, 
and it was finished; but their minds still 
tingled from it as they turned to the 
clean sheet and prayed a kinder message. 

Grantley Imason, so closely brought 
in contact with the drama, almost an 
eye-witness .of it, was deeply moved, 
stirred to fresh feelings, and quickened 
to a new vision. Out of his somber and 
puzzled reflections there sprang—sud- 
denly, as it seemed, and in answer to his 
ery for guidance—an_ enlightening 
pity; pity for his boy, lest he, too, should 
bear on his brow the sear of hatred, al- 
most as plain to see as the visible mark 
which was to stamp little Sophy’s for- 
evermore—and pity for Sibylla, because 
her empty heart had opened to so poor 
a tenant when in very hunger she had 
turned to Blake. 

He no longer rejected the hope of 
communion with the immature, infantile 
mind of his son; he ceased to laugh 
seornfully at a love dedicated to such a 
man as Walter Blake. A sad sympathy 
with his boy—even such as he had felt 
for Tom Courtland’s little girls—- 
spurred him to fresh efforts to under- 
stand. Contempt for his wife’s impul- 
sive affections gave way to compassion 
as his mind dwelt, not on what she had 
done, but on what had driven her to do 
it—as he threw back his thoughts from 
the unworthy satisfaction her heart had 
sought to the straits of starvation which 
had made any satisfaction seem so good. 
This was to look in the end at himself, 
and to the task of studying himself he 
was now thrust back. If he could not do 
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that, and do it to a purpose, desolation 
such as he had witnessed and shuddered 
at stood designated as the unalterable 
future of his own home. 

Then, at last, he was impatient. His 
slow, persevering campaign was too irk- 
some, and success delayed seemed to spell 
failure. The time comes when no man 
ean work. The darkness might fall on 
his task still unperformed. He became 
afraid, and therefore impatient. He 
could not wait for Sibylla to come to 
him. He must meet her—in something 
more than civility, in something more 
than a formal concession of her de- 
mands, more than an acquiescence which 
had been not untouched by irony and by 
the wish to put her in the wrong. 

He must forget his claims and think 
of his needs. His needs came home to 
him now; his claims could wait. And as 
his needs cried out, there dawned in him 
a glow of anticipation. What would it 
not mean if the needs could be satisfied ? 

Tle stayed in London for Harriet 
Courtland’s funeral, and in the evening 
went down to Milldean, a sharper edge 
given to his thoughts by the sight of 
Tom and the two little girls—Sophy 
could not come—following MHarriet’s 
coffin to the grave. Christine Fanshaw 
was in the carriage which met him at the 
station, and was his companion on the 
homeward drive. The Courtland calam- 
ity had touched her deeply, too, but 
touched her to bitterness—if indeed her 
outward bearing could be taken as a true 
index of her mind. She bore herself ag- 
gressively toward fate and its lessons; an 
increased acidity of manner condemned 
the follies of her friends; she dropped no 
tears over their punishment. Still, there 
was very likely something else beneath: 
she had not heard from John since she 
came down to Milldean. 

“ Tow have you all been getting on?” 
Grantley asked as he took the reins and 
settled himself beside her. 

“We've done excellently since you 
went away. Of course we’ve been upset 
about this horrible business, but 

“Otherwise you’ve done very well?” 
he smiled. 

“Oh, yes, very.” 

“Since I went away?” 

“Yes, since you went away,” Chris- 
tine repeated. 

“Perhaps it’s not a very good thing 
for me to come back?” 

“We can hardly banish you from your 
own house.” The concession was grudg- 
ing. Grantley laughed, and the tone of 
his laugh brought her eyes sharply round 
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to his face. ‘‘ You seem very cheerful,” 
she remarked with an accusing air. 

“No, ’m not that exactly. But Ive 
got an idea—and that brightens one up 
a bit, you know.” 

“ Any change does that,” Christine ad- 
mitted waspishly. 

“T saw John for a minute. He looked 
a bit worried. Does he complain?” 

“Tle’s not complained to me.” 

“Oh, then it’s all right, I suppose. 
And he says the business is all right, any- 
how. How’s the boy?” 

“ As merry and jolly as he can be.” 

“ And Sibylla?” 

“Yes, Sibylla, too, as merry as possi- 
ble.” 

“They both have been, you mean?” 

“Yes, of course I do.” 

“While Pve been away?” 

“Yes, while you’ve been away.” 

Grantley laughed again. Christine 
looked at him in dawning wonder. She 
had expected nothing from this drive 
but a gloom deepening—or at least a 
constraint increasing—with every yard 
they came nearer to Milldean. But there 


was something new. With some regret: 


she recognized that her acidity, her harp- 
ing on “ While you were away,” had not 
been the best prelude to questioning, or 
much of an invitation to confidence. 
And it had, moreover, failed in its pri- 
mary purpose of annoying Grantley by 
its implied comment on his conduct. 

Her voice grew softer, and, with one 
of her coaxing little tricks, she edged 
herself closer to his side. 

“Any good news among all the bad, 
Grantley?” 

“'There’s no good news yet,” said he. 

She caught at his last word. 

“Yet? Yet, Grantley?” 

“Tm not going to talk any more. That 
off horse is a young ’un and ‘6 

“It’s something to have a ‘ yet’ in life 
again,” she half whispered. “‘ Yet’ 
seems to imply a future—a change, per- 
haps!” 

“Do you want a change, too?” 

“Oh, come, youre not so dull as to 
have to ask that! ” 

“You've told me nothing.” 

“And I won’t. But I'll ask you one 
question—if you'll leave it at that.” 

“Well, what’s the question?” 

“Did John send his love to me?” 

Grantley looked at her a moment and 
smiled in deprecation. 

“Tt would have been tactful to in- 
vent the message,” smiled Christine. 

“T’m getting a bit out of heart with 
tact, Christine.” 
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“ Quite so, my dear man. And get out 
of patience with some other things, too, 
if you can. Your patience would try Job 
—and not only from jealousy, either.” 

Grantley’s only answer was a reflective 
smile. 

“And what about Tom Courtland?” 
she went on. “Is he with the children?” 

“No; he’s living at the club. He feels 
a bit lost, I fancy. I think it rather de- 
pends on somebody else now. He’s a 
weak chap, poor old Tom! ” 

“You're full of discoveries about peo- 
ple to-day. Any other news?” 

“ No, none.” 

“But, you see, I’ve heard from Janet 
Selford! ” 

“ Will you consider my remarks about 
your remarks as repeated—with more 

“emphasis?” 

“Oh, yes, I will. You’re talking more 
as you used to before you were married.” 

“That’s a compliment? I expect so— 
coming from a woman. Christine, have 
you read Janet Selford’s letter to 
Sibylla?” 

“Parts of it.” 

“JT wish you hadn’t. I didn’t want her 
to know. I saw the fellow there—with 
Anna.” 

“ Anna’s a very clever girl. She does 
me great credit.” 

“7 should wait a bit to claim it, if I 
were you. I’m sorry you told Sibylla.” 

“Tf youre going to be generous as 
well as patient, there’s an end of any 
chance of your turning human, Grant- 
ley!” 

“You’re quite good company to-day!” 

“T’m always ready to be, but one can’t 
manage it without some help.” 

“Which you haven’t found in my 
house?” 

“Yes, I have—since you were away.” 

She said it this time in a different way, 
with a hint, perhaps an appeal, in her up- 
turned eyes and the slightest touch of 
her hand on his sleeve—almost like the 
soft pat of a kitten’s paw, as.quick, as 
timid, and as venturous. 

Grantley turned his head to look at 
her. Her eyés were bright and eager. 

“We've actually begun to be pleas- 
ant!” he said, smiling. 

“Yes, almost to enjoy ourselves. Won- 
derful! But we’re not at the house yet! ” 

“Not quite!” he said, and his face 
set again in firm lines. 

“You'd so much better not look so 
serious about it. That’s as bad as your 
old county council! ” 

“ Are you quite sure you understand 
the case?” 
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“Meaning the woman? Oh, no! She’s 
difficult. But I understand that, when 
one thing’s failed utterly, you don’t risk 
much by trying another.” 

They came to the top of the hill which 
runs down to Milldean. Christine sighed. 

“Poor old Harriet! She was a jolly 
girl once, you know, and so handsome. 
T’ve had some good times with Harriet. 
Do you think she’s at peace, Grantley?” 

“She has paid,” said he. “She has 
paid for what she was and did. I hope 
she’s at peace.” 

Christine’s eyes grew dreamy; 
voice fell to a gentle murmur. 

“T wonder if it’s quite silly to faney 
that she’s paid something for some of us, 
too, Grantley? I was thinking something 
like that, somehow, when I said ‘ Poor 
old Harriet?!” 

“T daresay it’s silly—but I don’t know 
that it seems so to me,” he answered. 

Just once again he felt the tiny velvety 
touch. So they came to Milldean. 

The twofold pity which had roused 
Grantley from a lethargy of feeling, mis- 
conceived as self-control, had its eount- 
erpart in the triple blow with which the 
course of events assailed Sibylla’s esti- 
mate of herself. In the: first place, the 
news about young Blake—announced in 
Janet Selford’s letter, indirectly, indeed, 
but yet with a confident satisfaction— 
made her ask whether her great sacri- 
fice had been offered at a worthy shrine, 
and her great offering received with 
more than a shallow and transitory ap- 
preciation. In the seeond, the thought 
and image of the Courtland children 
spoke loud to the instinet which her 
ideas had lulled to sleep, bitterly accu- 
sing her desertion of the child and her in- 
difference to his fate, rousing her under- 
lying remorse to quick and vengeful life. 
Lastly, she was stirred to see and recog- 
nize the significance of the third turn of 
fate, the meaning of the nemesis which 
had fallen on Harriet Courtland—how 
she had let her rage spare nothing, 
neither self-respect, nor decency, nor 
love, and how in the end, thus enthroned 
in tyranny, it had not spared herself. 

The three accusations, each with its 
special import, each taking up a distinct 
aspect of the truth and enforcing it with 
a poignant example, joined their indict- 
ments into one. Thus united, they cried 
out their condemnation, taking for their 
mouthpiece Christine Fanshaw’s pretty 
lips, using her daintily scornful voice 
and the trenchant, uncompromising 
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words from which the utterer herself had 
afterwards recoiled as being far too 
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coarse and crude to be a legitimate 
weapon of attack. 

The logic of events was not so squeam- 
ish; it does not deal in glosses or in para- 
phrase; it is blunt, naked, and merciless, 
and must be, since only when all other 
appeals and warnings have failed does its 
appointed work begin. It fastened with 
what almost seemed malicious glee on 
Christine’s biting word, and enforced it 
by a pitiless vividness of memory, an un- 
ceasing echo in Sibylla’s thoughts. 

Her emotions had gone “sprawling ” 
over everything. The description did not 
need elaboration. It was abominably ex- 
pressive and sufficient. And it did not 
admit of pleading or of extenuation. It 
showed her. touching, on one extreme, 
Blake’s shallow and spurious sentiment, 
on the other Harriet Courtland’s license 
of anger. It pointed her attention to the 
ruin of Tom’s life, to the piteous plight 
of his children, to Harriet’s fate, to 
Blake’s facile forgetfulness of love too 
heedlessly and wantonly offered. It strip- 
ped her fantastic ideas of their garish 
finery, leaving them, in the revulsion of 
her feelings, bereft of all beauty and at- 
tractiveness. 

Impelled to look back, she seemed to 
find the same trail over everything—even 
in those childish days of which Jeremy 
Chiddingfold had once given a deserip- 
tion that would not have reassured her, 
even in the beginning of her acquaint- 
ance with Grantley, in the ready rapture 
of her first love, in the intoxication of the 
fairy ride. Changing its form, now hos- 
tile to her husband instead of with him, 
the same temper showed in all the events 
which led up to the birth of little Frank. 
Its presence proved that her madness 
over Blake was no isolated incident, but 
rather the crown of her development— 
and the truest interpreter of a character 
empty of worth, strength, or stability. 

Many bitter hours brought her to this 
recognition; but when light came, the 
very temper she condemned was in her 
still, and turned the coolness of reeogni- 
tion and analysis into an extravagant 
heat of scorn and self-contempt. 

What was the conclusion? Was she to 
throw herself at Grantley’s feet, pro- 
claiming penitence, imploring pardon, 
declaring love ? 

“No, no!” she cried. 

That would be so easy, so short a cut, 
so satisfying to her roused feelings! She 
put the notion from her in horror; it was 
the suggestion of her old devil in a new 
disguise. Her love for Grantley had bit- 
ten too deep into her nature to be treated 
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so—with that levity and frivolity of easy 
impulses, that violence of headstrong 
emotion, those tempests of feeling so re- 
mote from true sincerity of heart. The 
cure did not lie in pampering sick emo- 
tions into a plump semblance of healthy 
life. Where did it lie, if it were possible 
at all? It must lie in the most difficult 
of all tasks—a change not of other peo- 
ple, or of their bearing and feelings to- 
wards her, but a change of herself and 
of her own attitude toward others and 
toward the world, a change in her judg- 
ment and her ruling of herself. If things 
were to go differently with her, she must 
be different. The arrogance of her na- 
ture must be abated, the extravagant 
claims she had made must be lowered. 

The thought struck on her almost with 
despair; so hard seemed the lesson, so 
rough the path. And it seemed a path 
which must be trodden alone. It was 
not as the easy, pleasant road of emo- 
tion, beguiled by enchanting companion- 
ship, strewn with the flowers of fancy. 
carpeted with pleasure. This way was 
hard, bleak, and solitary. Merely to con- 
template it chilled her. 

iven that happiness with her child, 
which had struck Christine and afforded 
matter for one of those keen thrusts at 
Grantley Imason, now appeared to 
Sibylla in a suspicious guise. She could 
not prevent it nor forego it—nature was 
too strong; but she yielded to it with 
qualms of conscience, and its innocent 
delights were spoiled by the voice of self- 
accusation and distrust. Could it be real, 
genuine, true, in the woman who had de- 
serted the child and been indifferent to 
his fate ? 

Both penitents, both roused to self- 
examination, Grantley Imason and his 
wife seemed to have exchanged parts. 
Each had suffered an inversion, if not of 
character, yet of present mood. Each 
sought and desired something of what 
had appeared to deserve reprobation 
when displayed by the other. Their own 
propensities and ideals, carried to an ex- 
treme, had threatened ruin; they erected 
the opposite temper of mind into a 
standard, and sought to conform their 
conduct thereto at the cost of violence to 
themselves. It seemed strange, yet it was 
the natural effect of the fates and the 
temperaments which they had _ seen 
worked out and displayed before their 
eyes, in such close touch with them, im- 
pinging so sharply on their own des- 
tinies. 

Sibylla had not been at home when 
Grantley arrived. She met him first in 
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the nursery, when she went to see little 
Frank at his tea. No mood, be it what it 
would, could make Grantley a riotous, 
romping companion for a tiny child. 
That effort was beyond him. But to-day 
he played with his son with a new sym- 
pathy, talked to him with a pleasant 
gravity which stirred the young and cu- 
rious mind, listened to his broken utter- 
ances with a kindly, quizzical smile 
which manifestly seemed to encourage 
the little fellow. 

Grantley had never before found so 
much answering intelligence. He forgot 
the quick development which even a few 
weeks bring at such a time of life. He 
set all the difference down to the fact 
that never before had he looked for what 
he now found so ready and so obvious. 
Anything he did not find for himself the 
nurse was eager to point out; and with 
the aid of this enthusiastic sign-post 
Grantley discovered the road to under- 
standing very readily. He and the boy 
were without doubt enjoying each other’s 
society when Sibylla came in. 

She stood in the doorway, waiting with 
an aching heart for the usual thing, for 
a withdrawal of even such sign of inter- 
est as Grantley had ever shown in old 
days. It did not come. He gave her a 
cheery recognition and went on playing 
with Frank. Irresistibly drawn, she came 
near to them. 

Something was signaled in Frank’s 
struggling speech, and impatiently wav- 
ing arms. Grantley could not follow, and 
now turned his eyes to Sibylla, asking for 
an explanation. The nurse had gone into 
the other room, busied about the prepa- 
rations for the meal. Sibylla took Frank 
in her arms. 

“JT know what he means,” she said 
proudly. 

Her eyes met Grantley’s; his were fixed 
very intently on her. 

“T don’t,” he said. “Is it possible for 
a man to learn these mysteries?” 

His tone and words were light; they 
were even mocking, but not now with the 
mockery which hurts. Sibylla’s cheeks 
flushed a little. 

“You'd like to learn?” she asked. 
“Shall we try to teach him, Frank—to 
teach him your code?” 

“T]l watch you with him,” Grantley 
said. 

For a moment she looked at him ap- 
pealingly, and then knelt on the floor and 
arranged the toys exactly as Frank had 
wanted them. The little fellow laughed 
in triumph. 

“ How did you know?” asked Grantley. 
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“Tve not lost that knowledge—no, I 
haven’t!” she answered almost in a 
whisper. 

The scene was fuel to Grantley’s newly 
stirred impulses. He had rejoiced in his 
wife before now; but the clouds had al- 
ways hung about the cot, so that he had 
not rejoiced nor gloried in the mother 
of his child. His heart was full as he sat 
and watched the mother and the child. 

“You've got to watch him very care- 
fully still, but he’s getting ever so much 
more—more pe 

“ Lueid,” Grantley suggested, smiling. 

“Yes,” she laughed, “and, if possible, 
more imperious still. I believe he’s going 
to be like you in that.” 

“Oh, not like me, let’s hope! ” 

He laughed, but there was a look of 
pain on his face. Sibylla turned to him 
and spoke in a low voice, lest by chance 
the nurse should hear. 

“You mustn’t be sure I agree alto- 
gether with that,” she said, and turned 
swiftly away to the child again. 

Grantley rose. 

“Lift him up to me and let me kiss 
him,” he said. 

With grave eyes Sibylla obeyed. 

But the natural man is not easily sub- 
dued, nor does he yield his place readily. 
Grantley was not apt at explanations or 
apologies. 

The evening fell fair and still, a fine 
October night, and he joined Sibylla in 
the garden. Christine remained inside— 
from tact, perhaps, though she was very 
likely chilly, too. Grantley smoked in 
silence, while Sibylla looked down on the 
little village below. 

“This thing has shaken me up dread- 
fully,” he said at last. “ The Courtlands, 
I mean.” 

“Yes, I know.” She turned and faced 
him. “And isn’t there something else 
that concerns you and me?” 

“T know of nothing.. You ean hardly 
say that the Courtlands’ affairs concern 
us exactly.” 

“They do—and there is something 
else, Grantley. I know what Janet Sel- 
ford wrote.” 

“'That’s nothing at all to me.” 

“But it is something to me. 
know it is.” 

“T won’t talk of that. It’s nothing!” 
He put his hand out suddenly to her. 
“ Let’s be friends, Sibylla.” 

She did not take his hand, but she 
looked at him with a friendly gaze. 

“We really ought to try to manage 
that, oughtn’t we?” she said. “ For 
Frank’s sake, if for nothing else. Or do 
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you think I’ve no right to talk about 
Frank ?” 

“Suppose we don’t talk about rights 
at all? I’m not anxious to.” 

“Tt’ll be hard; but we'll try to be 
friends for his sake—that he may have 
a happy home.” 

Grantley’s heart was stirred. 

“That’s good, but is that all?” he 
asked in a low voice, full of feeling. “ Is 
it all over for ourselves? Can’t we be 
friends for our own sakes?” 

“ THaven’t we lost—well, not the right, 
if you don’t like that, but the power?” 

“T’m an obstinate man; you know that 
very well.” 

“Ttll be hard—for both of us—but, 
yes, we'll try.” 

She gave him her hand to bind the 
bargain; he gripped it with an intensity 
that surprised and alarmed her. She 
could see his eyes through the gloom. 
Were they asking friendship only? 
There was more than that in his heart 
and in his eyes; there was something 
which had never been dead in him. It 
had sprung to fresh vigor now, from the 
lessons of calamity, from the pity born 
in him, from the new eyes with which he 
had looked on the boy in his mother’s 
arms. She could not miss the expression 
of it. 


“Ts that the best we can try for?” 


he whispered. “There was something 
else once, Sibylla! ” 

He had not moved, yet she raised her 
hands as if to check or beat off his ap- 
proach. She was afraid. He invited her 
again along that perilous declivity which 
to begin is so easy, on which to stop is 
so hard. All that the path to which he 
again beckoned her had once meant to 
her came to her mind. If she followed 
him along it, would it not be once more 
to woo disillusion, to court disaster, to 
invite that awful change to bitterness 
and hatred ? 

“You are you, and I am I,” she pro- 
tested. “It—it is impossible, Grantley.” 
His face assumed its old obstinate 
squareness as he heard her. “I don’t 
want that,” she murmured. “T’ll try to 
be friends. We can understand each 
other as friends, make allowances, give 
and forgive. Friendship’s charitable. 
Let’s be friends, Grantley! ” 

“You have no love left for me?” he 
asked, passing by her protests. 

“For months past I’ve hated you! ” 

“T know that. And you have no love 
left for me?” 

She looked at him again, with fear and 
shrinking in her eyes. 
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“Have you forgotten what I did? No, 
you can’t have forgotten! How can you 
wish me to love you now? It would be 
horrible for both of us. You may forgive 
me as I do you—what I may have to for- 
give. But how can we be lovers again? 
How can we—with that in the past?” 

“The past is the past,” he said calmly. 

She walked away from him a little. 
When she came back in a minute or so he 
saw that she was in strong agitation. 

“'That’s enough to-night—enough for 
all time, if you so wish,” he said gently. 
“ Only I had to tell you what was in my 
heart.” 

“ How could you, Grantley?” 

“T haven’t said it was easy. ’m com- 
ing to believe that the easy things aren’t 
worth much.” 

“ You could love me again? ” 

“T’ve never ceased to love you—only 
I hope I know a bit more about how to 
do it now.” 

She stood there the picture of distress 
and of fear. At last she broke out: 

“ Ah, I’ve not told you the real thing. 
I’m afraid, Grantley, ’'m afraid! I dare 
not love you. Because I loved you so 
beyond all reason and all—all sanity, all 
this came upon us. And—and I daren’t 
love you again now, even if I could.” 
She came a step nearer to him, holding 
out her hands. “ Friends, friends, Grant- 
ley!” she implored. “Then we shall be 
safe. And our love shall be for Frank. 
You'll get to love Frank, won’t you?” 

“Frank and I are beginning to hit it 
off capitally,” said Grantley cheerfully. 
“Well, I shall go in now—we mustn’t 
leave Christine alone all the evening.” 
He took her hand and kissed it. “So 
we’re friends?” he asked. 

“Tl try,” she faltered. “Yes, surely 
we can manage that! ” 

He turned away and left her again 
gazing down on the village and Old Mill 
House. He lounged into the drawing- 
room where Christine sat, with an easy 
air and a smile on his face. 

“A beautiful evening, isn’t it?” asked 
Christine with a tiny shudder, as she 
hitched her chair closer to the bit of 
bright fire and threw a faintly protesting 
glance at the open window. 

“Beautiful weather—and settled. I 
shall enjoy my holiday down here.” 

“Oh, yow’re going to stay down here, 
and going to have a holiday, are you?” 
she asked with a lift of her brows. 

“Well, hardly a holiday, after all. I’ve 
got a job to do,” he answered as he lit his 
cigarette. “Rather a hard job at my 
time of life!” 
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“Ts it? What is the job?” 

“Tm going courting again—and a 
very pretty woman, too,” he said. 

A rather tremulous smile came 
Christine’s face as she looked at him. 

“It’s rather a nice amusement, isn’t 
it?” she asked. “And you always had 
plenty of self-conceit.” 

“Why, hang it, I thought it was just 
the opposite this time!” exclaimed 
Grantley in whimsical annoyance. 

Christine laughed. 

“T won’t be unamiable. V’ll call it self- 
confidence, if you insist.” 

He took a moment to think over her 
new word. 

“Yes; in the end I suppose it does 
come to that. Look here, Christine—I 
wish the people who tell you you ought to 
change your nature would be obliging 
enough to tell you how to do it! ” 

Christine’s answer might be consid- 
ered encouraging. 

“ After all, there’s no need to overdo 
the change,” she said. “ And there’s one 
thing in which you'll never change. 
You'll always want the best there is.” 

“No harm in having a try for it—as 
soon as you really see what it is,” he an- 
swered, as he strolled off to the smoking- 
room. 


on 


XXV. 


Mrs. Botton was very much upset by 
what had happened at the Courtlands’. 
An unwonted and irksome sense of re- 
sponsibility oppressed her. She dis- 
cussed the matter with Miss Pattie Hen- 
derson, and made Caylesham come and 
see her. Miss Henderson knew how 
Sophy’s letter had come into her 
mother’s hands, and Mrs. Bolton had 
made Caylesham a party to the joke. 

It did not seem so good a joke now. 
She and Pattie were both frightened 
when they saw to what their pleasantry 
had led. Little Sophy’s suffering was not 
pleasant to think of, and there was an 
uneomfortable uncertainty about the 
manner of Harriet’s death. A scheme 
may prove too successful. 

Caylesham had warned Mrs. Bolton 
that she was playing with dangerous 
tools. He was not inclined to let her 
down too easily, nor to put the kindest 
interpretation on the searchings of her 
conscience. 

“You always time your fits of mor- 
ality so well,” he observed cynically. “TI 
don’t suppose poor old Tom’s amusing 
company just now, and he’s certainly 
short of cash.” 
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Mrs. Bolton looked a very plausible 
picture of injured innocence, but of 
course there was something in what 
Frank Caylesham said;. there generally 
was, though it might not be what you 
would be best pleased to find. Tom was 
not lively, nor inclined for gaiety—and 
he had just made a composition with his 
creditors. On the other hand, Miss Hen- 
derson, having completed her negotia- 
tions with the Parmenter family, was in 
funds, and had suggested a winter on the 
tiviera, with herself for hostess. There 
are, fortunately, moments when the good 
and the pleasant coincide; the worst of it 
is that such happy harmonies are apt to 
come rather late in the day. 

“Tt’s all different now that woman’s 
gone,” observed Mrs. Bolton. “It’s the 
children now, Frank.” 

“Supposing it is? Why am I to be 
dragged into it?” 

“We must get him to go back to 
them.” Various feelings combined to 
make Mrs. Bolton very earnest. “He 
only comes here because he’s got nobody 
else to speak to. And he’s in awful 
dumps all the time. It’s not very cheer- 
ful for me.” 

“T daresay not, Flora. 
doesn’t he go back, then?” 

Mrs. Bolton had been moving about 
the room restlessly. Her back was to 
Caylesham as she answered: 

“He won’t. He says he can’t. 
says és 

Caylesham threw a glance at her, his 
brows raised. 

“ What does he say, Flora?” 

“Oh, it?s nonsense—and he needn’t 
say it to me, anyhow. It really isn’t par- 
ticularly pleasant for me. Oh, well, then, 
he says he’s not fit to go near them!” 
She turned to Caylesham; there was a 
flush on her face. is 
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“Such nonsense! 
she ended impatiently. 

Caylesham pulled his mustache, and 
smiled reflectively. 

“T suppose it might take him like 
that,” he observed with an impartial air. 

“Oh, I know youw’re only laughing at 
me. But I tell you, I don’t like it, 
Frank! ” 

“These little incidents are—well, in- 
cidental, Flora. Innocent children, you 
know! And I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
even made excuses for Harriet now?” 

“No, he doesn’t do that. It’s the chil- 
dren. Stop smiling like that, will you?” 

“ Oertainly, my dear Flora. My smile 
was a pure oversight.” 

Mrs. Bolton shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. 
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“ When you’ve had all the fun you can 
get out of me, perhaps you'll begin to 
help me. You see I want it settled. I 
want to be off to Monte with Pattie. 
She’s going to stand it to me—I haven't 
got a farthing. And I say, Frank, he 
ought to go back to those poor little 
wretches now. You can make him do it, 
if you like, you know.” 

“T? Well, I’m an odd sort of a party 
for such a job!” 

“ Not a bit. He’ll listen to you just be- 
‘ause—well, because——” 

“T haven’t spared your 
Flora; don’t mind mine.” 

“Because he knows you don’t talk 
humbug or cant.” 

“Youre being complimentary, after 
all—or at any rate you’re meaning to 
be. And you’d really never see him 
again?” 

“ He'll never want to see nie.” She was 
facing Caylesham now. “I’ve been 
fond of poor old Tom; but he’ll not want 
to see me—and soon I shan’t want to see 
him, either.” She looked a little dis- 
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tressed for a minute, then shrugged her 
shoulders with a laugh. “ That’s the way 
of the world!” 

“Of part of it,’ Caylesham murmured 
as he lit a cigar. 


With Flora Bolton set aside—and of 
course she had no reasonable title to con- 
sideration—the case seemed a simple one 
to Caylesham, and his mission an ob- 
vious utterance of common sense. He 
could not enter fully into Tom Court- 
land’s mind. Tom was not naturally a 
lawless man; desperation had made him 
break loose. The bygone desperation was 
forgotten now, in pity for his children, 
and for the woman whom, after all, he 
had once loved. He looked with shame on 
the thing he had done, attributing to it 
all the results which Harriet’s fury had 
engrafted on it. 

Broken in fortune and in career— 
broken, too, in self-respeet—he had been 
likely to drift on in a life which he had 
come to abhor. He felt his presence an 
outrage on his children, and feared the 
look of their clear young eyes. If the 
death of his wife had seemed to save him 
from a due punishment, here was a pen- 
alty different but hardly less severe. 

While he was in this mood Caylesham 
was the best man to carry the message to 
him. The only chance with Tom was to 
treat what he had done as natural, but to 
insist that the sequence of events was 
utterly unexpected and essentially un- 
connected with it. To urge the gravity 
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of his offense would have been to make 
reparation and atonement impossible. 

So Caylesham took a very strong and 
simple line. He declined to discuss the 
state of Tom’s conscience, or the black- 
ness of Tom’s mind, or even the white- 
ness of the minds of the children. Every- 
body was very much alike—or would be 
in a few years, anyhow—and Tom was 
not to be an ass. The line of argument 
was not exalted, but it was adapted to 
the needs of the ease. 

“My dear chap, if you come to that, 
what man is fit to look his children in the 
face?” he asked impatiently. But then 
it oceurred to him that he was idealizing 

a thing he hated. “Not that children 
aren’t often wicked little beggars them- 
selves,” he added cheerfully. “ They steal 
and lie like anything, and torment one 
another devilishly. I know I did things 
as a boy that I’d kick any grown-man 
for doing; and so did my brothers and 
sisters. I tell you what it is, Tom, the 
devil’s there all the time; he shows him- 
self in different ways, that’s ail.” 

Tom could not swallow this gospel; he 
would give up neither his own iniquity 
nor the halo of purity to which his mind 
elung amid the sordid ruin of his life. 

“Tf I could pull straight!” he mur- 
mured despairingly. 

“Why shouldn’t you? Yow’re getting 
on in life, you know, after all.” 

“'They—they guess something about 
it, I expect, Frank. It’s not pleasant for 
a man to be ashamed before his own 
children. And Miss Bligh—I thought she 
looked at me very queerly.” 

“You'll find they'll be as nice as pos- 
sible to you. The children won’t under- 
stand anything, and Suzette’s sure to be 
on your side. Women always are, you 
know. They’re not naturally moral. 
We’ve imposed it on them, and they al- 
ways like to get an excuse for approving 
of the other thing.” 

Tom grew savage. 

“T know what I’ve done, but anyhow 
I’m glad I don’t think as you do!” 

“Never mind my thoughts, old chap. 
You go home to your kids,” said Cayles- 
ham cheerfully. 

He was very good-humored over the 
matter; neither all the unnecessary fuss 
nor Tom’s aspersions on his own charac- 
ter and views disturbed him in the least. 
And he did not leave Tom until he had 
obtained the assurance that he desired. 
This given, he went off to his club, 
thanking Heaven that he was quit of a 
very tiresome business. 


(To be continued.) 





Where is the Grave of Paul Jones? 
BY GEORGE £, LIGHT, 


ATTACHE OF THE CONSULATE-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES IN PARIS. 


AMERICA DESIRES TO DO HONOR TO ONE OF HER MOST 


FAMOUS HEROES, BUT HIS BURIAL-PLACE 


IS UNKNOWN, AND 


IT IS DOUBTFUL WHETHER HIS REMAINS CAN EVER BE FOUND. 


ae than once has Congress been 
asked to vote a few thousand 
dollars for the purpose of bringing the 
remains of CommodoreJohn Paul Jones 
across the Atlantic, and reinterring 
them in the United States. Perhaps 
the money may eventually be voted, but 
even then it will be very doubtful 
whether the bones of the fighting sea- 
man of the Revolution will cross the 
seas again. 

For nothing definite is known as to 
his last resting-place. He unfortunately 
died at a time (July 18, 1792) when 
France was in the throes of her great 
social and political upheaval. It was 
just three weeks before the Parisian 
mob swept through the Tuileries and 
massacred the Swiss Guard. The Na- 
tional Assembly had declared the 
country in danger. Dumouriez was 
moving to repel the Austrian invasion, 
and the newspapers had no space to 
spare for obituary notices and accounts 
or funerals. 

The Assembly did indeed find time to 
listen to a letter written by a Colonel 
Blacksten, stating that his friend Paul 
Jones had just died in Paris. “ In con- 
sequence of some formalities still ex- 
isting with regard to Protestants,” 
Blacksten continued, he had written to 
M. Simmoneau, commissary of the dis- 
trict, asking that his friend might be 
buried without fees; and that M. Sim- 
moneau had replied that if any fees 
were demanded he would pay them him- 
self. There was some applause at this, 
which was renewed when a member 
proposed that “ to consecrate the free- 
dom of worship” the Assembly should 
send a deputation to the funeral of Paul 
Jones.* — 


* Moniteur (reprint) Vol. 13, p. 192. 


The motion was agreed to, a deputa- 
tion was sent, and “a fulsome oration 
was made at his grave.”* That is prob- 
able, indeed almost certain; but where 
was the grave? Miss Wemyss says he 
was buried in the cemetery of Pére La- 
chaise. Most likely she derived her in- 
formation from Michaud’s “ Biographi- 
eal Dictionary,” which states, more 
guardediy, that “it is asserted that he 
was buried at Pére Lachaise.” The as- 
sertion is not confirmed by any other 
authority, and the officials at that ceme- 
tery are firmly convinced that wherever 
the body of Paul Jones was buried it 
was not within their precincts. 


THE GRAVEYARD OF THE RUE DES ECLUSES 
ST. MARTIN. 

A hundred years ago there was no 
outery against “ intramural sepulture,” 
and Paris contained seventy or eighty 
small graveyards. When one of these 
was full, it remained closed for a few 
vears, and then, as the city grew, and 
land became more and more valuable, 
the builder cast longing eyes upon it, 
and eventually acquired and built on it. 
If, in ‘the course of digging the founda- 
tions, a few bones were found, they were 
sent to the Catacombs; but the dead 
citizens who were not dug up by the 
excavators remained undisturbed. 

One of these little graveyards occu- 
pied a tetragonal plot of land at the 
junction of the Rue des Ecluses St. 
Martin with the Rue Grange aux Belles, 
nearwhatwasthen the northeast bound- 
ary of the city. Paul Jones died in the 
Rue de Tournon, which is on the south 
side of the Seine, and it seems odd that 
his body should have been taken so far, 


*Miss Millicent E. Wemyss, in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Vol. 142, page 561 (1887). 
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when there were a score of cemeteries 
much nearer; but this graveyard was 
the only one, or almost the only one, 
where Protestants could be buried; and 
it is presumed—for up to the present 
there is no real evidence—that the 
commodore’s remains rest there. 

This was the opinion of two out of 
the four antiquarians who were engaged 
some years ago to investigate the sub- 
ject. Last year the United States con- 
sul-general, Mr. Gowdy, requested 
Robert B. Douglas, a literary man who 
has resided many years in France, and 
has made eighteenth-century history his 
special study, to try and find the grave. 
Mr. Douglas reported that such slight 
evidence as he could discover tended to 
show that Paul Jones was buried in the 
little graveyard mentioned; but he rec- 
ommended that no excavations should 
be begun until further proof had been 
obtained, if possible. 

He was rather astonished to learn 
that that was also the opinion of M. 
Tesson and another member of the 

7M 


previous commission, for he knew noth- 
ing of their labors, and had worked 
independently. The other two members 


believed that Paul Jones was buried 
close to this spot, but in a cemetery in- 
side the grounds of the St. Louis Hospi- 
tal. There were two cemeteries in the 
hospital grounds, but Mr. Douglas con- 
tends that one was for bodies of 
patients dying in the hospital, and that 
the other was for Jews. 


THE GREAT DIFFICULTY OF THE SEARCH, 


It may be suggested that there must 
have been officials at each of these 
cemeteries who kept plans and registers. 
No doubt they did, but where are these 
plans and registers now? They may 
still exist; but if so, they are buried with 
tons of other literary lumber in the cel- 
lars or attics of some public office, and 
to unearth them would be a labor from 
which even Hercules would shrink. They 
may have been sent to the pulp-mill as 
waste paper by some clerk who thought 
that if the burial ground had long since 
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been built over, the papers concerning it 
were not likely to be of any value. Or 
the documents may have been destroyed 
when the Communists burned down the 
Cour des Comptes. In any case they 
have never yet been found, and it does 
not seem likely that they ever will be. 

But even supposing that the locality 
of the grave is definitely settled, the 
question arises: “Could the bones be 
discovered and identified?” -There is 
a legend that the old fighter felt that 
his worth would some day be recognized, 
and left instructions that certain 
medals and insignia were to be buried 
with him, and that his coffin should be 
enclosed in a lead case. Lead was very 
valuable in those days, and sometimes a 
church or castle was stripped of its 
roofing to make bullets to shoot at the 
Austrians. No one but a very rich man 
could have afforded such a luxury as a 
lead coffin, and Paul Jones was certainly 
not a rich man when he died “ obscure, 
neglected, and disappointed ” in lodg- 
ings in the Rue de Tournon. 

One writer* does indeed assert that 
“he was in easy circumstances, had sev- 
eral attached friends shout him at the 
time, and left all he possessed to his rel- 
atives in Scotland;” but every other 
account of his death that I have ever 
read states that he was poor. It is not 
easy to reconcile “ easy circumstances ” 
with Colonel Blacksten’s request to 
have the burial fees remitted, and the 
commissary’s offer to pay them out of 
his own pocket. 

The burial ground was an acre or more 
in extent. The houses which bound it, 
and some of those built in the interior, 
have cellars or basements, and the 
foundations go considerably beyond the 
depth of an ordinary grave. All the 
bones found in digging the foundations 
were removed to the Catacombs, and of 
course can never be identifled. Paul 
Jones’ remains may or may not have 


* Westminster Review, Vol. 12, page 471 (April 39, 
1830). 
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been amongst them. Mr. Moonen, of 
Pére Lachaise—with whom the finding 
of unknown graves is a kind of hobby— 
and Mr. Douglas, are of opinion that if 
the body is ever found it will be under 
the flagstones, or beneath one of the 
hovels which line the alley in the heart 
of the block. It is a workmen’s quarter, 
and this alley is inhabited by the poor- 
est class of mechanics and their fami- 
lies. It is one of the most squalid 
haunts in the district. 


THE FAMOUS SAILOR’S STRANGE FATE. 


It is a strange thought that the grim 
old warrior whose “love of glory was 
immense,” to quote his own words; who 
was féted at Versailles, and presented 
with a gold-hilted sword by the King of 
France; to whose remains another great 
nation is anxious to do honor to-day— 
should be lying in a nameless grave 
under the flagstones of a filthy alley, 
with half-starved cats and chickens run- 
ning above his head. 

After all, though, it may eventually 
turn out that thescholars and historians 
are wrong, and that the body of Paul 
Jones lies in some accessible spot from 
which it can easily be removed. That 
is the first question to be solved, and 
before any application is made to Con- 
gress one or two good literary searchers 
should be employed to go carefully 
through all the Paris journals of the 
time, and such books and manuscripts, 
more especially diaries, as would be 
likely to contain any information on the 
subject. 

In a couple of months a good searcher 
might be able to furnish a report that 
would settle the matter, and the Amer- 
ican public would know to what extent 
it was justified in searching for the re- 
mains of the dead hero. At present 
it seems that the utmost that can be 
done would be to place a memorial 
tablet either on the house Paul Jones 
inhabited, or the presumed site of his 
burial-place. 





THE STRUGGLE. 


Yes, beaten in the race ! 


Tis painful plight 


As meed of toiling day and sleepless night. 
Yet something’s gained, e’en in the bitter fall— 
I pity those who never strove at all ! 


Nellie Frances Milburn. 














The Campaign 
Against 
Consumption. 


BY 
SYDNEY H. CARNEY, JR., M. D. 


THE WARFARE AGAINST THE 
DISEASE WHICH CAUSES ONE 
TENTH OF ALL THE DEATHS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE 
REMARKABLE SUCCESS’ THAT 
HAS ALREADY BEEN ACHIEVED. 


\* %Y few of the triumphs 

of modern discovery have 
equaled, in interest and import- 
ance, the announcement that tu- 
berculosis is a preventable and, 
under certain conditions,a curable 
disease. 

The terrible power of consump- 
tion as a foe of humanity is shown 
by the fact that it causes one tenth ' 7 
of all deaths in the United States. ¥ 
There is a pathetic interest in the ln . 
perusal of family histories in cer- 
tain sections, where, from genera- 
tion to generation, one member of 
the family after another “ went 
into a decline.” The simple resig- 
nation of an entire household to 
the inevitable progress and ter- 
mination of the disease excited 
little comment in a community 
too thoroughly familiarized with 
the scourge. 

The old-fashioned farm-house 
was often built on damp ground, 
and insanitary conditions made it 
a center of infection for the chil- 
dren launched in life beneath its 
roof. In many cases the constitu- 
tions of its inmates were weakened 
by their descent from a line of 
kinsmen improperly clad and 
nourished; and they married 
people of their own _ locality, 
inheriting similar constitutional 
defects. 

They washed at and drank from 


& 
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the family well, which was placed conve- 
niently near the barn, and into which 
trickled unmentionable pollution. Dur- 
ing the long winter months, they lived 
in one room, hermetically sealed from 
the icy blasts, and warmed by a red-hot 
stove. They breathed an atmosphere 
vitiated by the impurities of one or 
more members of the family who pa- 
tiently and persistently coughed their 
lives away. This being true of rural 
homes, where one expects unlimited 
pure air to be had for the mere opening 
of windows, how much more terrible 
the conditions in congested sections of 
cities where ignorant humanity swarms! 


THE NEED OF NEAR-BY SANATORIA. 


For many years tuberculous patients 
in our Eastern cities were ordered to 
distant sections of the country where 
the climatic conditions were considered 
more favorable than at home. Besides 
involving much hardship, the expense 
of such a change of residence was be- 
yond the means of any but the well-to- 
do. It became evident that in order to 
control the ravages of the disease 
among the poor, it was absolutely nec- 
essary to establish institutions near at 
hand, for the reception of incipient 
eases of tuberculosis, as well as for 
those in advanced stages of the disease. 
Massachusetts led the way in estab- 
lishing a State sanatorium for poor 
consumptives, its Legislature having ap- 
propriated one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for this purpose in 1895. 
Buildings were erected at Rutland, a 
dozen miles from Worcester, and 
opened for the reception of patients 
in 1898. Increased facilities have since 
been provided by another appropriation 
of a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The institution is not a char- 
ity, but its inmates, who number two 
hundred and fifty, pay only four dollars 
a week apiece. This charge is uniform, 
and no special privileges are allowed 
except in cases where professional judg- 
ment deems it necessary. 

Another institution in Massachu- 
setts, the Sharon Sanatorium for Wom- 
en, has demonstrated for more than 
twelve years that consumption can be 
cured if the insidious affection is rec- 
ognized and energetically combated at 
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its initial appearance. As at Rutland, 
this is a place for those who cannot af- 
ford to seek health at a distance. The 
charge for board is five dollars a week, 
which does not include washing, but 
professional services and medicines are 
given gratuitously. 

A third institution is located at Kast 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. It is sit- 
uated at a low altitude—usually regard- 
ed as'a highly unfavorable condition ; 
but the results attained prove the vast 
amount of good which can be expected 
irrespective of elevation or locality. 


A SAMPLE OF THE WORK DONE IN CITIES. 


In April, 1903, there was organized 
the Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis, member- 
ship being placed within the reach of 
all paying the annual fee of one dollar. 
The announced purposes of the associa- 
tion are “ to promote a careful study of 
conditions regarding tuberculosis in 
Boston; to educate public opinion as to 
the causes and prevention of tubercu- 
losis, and to arouse general interest in 
securing adequate provision for the 
proper care of tuberculous patients in 
their homes and by means of hospitals 
and sanatoria.” Its actual work has 
been to establish a system of friendly 
visitation and inspection of the homes 
of poor consumptives; to send needy 
patients to the State Sanatorium and 
smaller hospitals, paying their expen- 
ses; and to provide, so far as it could, 
proper food and accommodations to 
those who for any cause could not be 
admitted to an institution. Besides 
this, leaflets are distributed among the 
scholars of the high and grammar 
schools containing facts about tubercu- 
losis, which thus reach thousands of 
homes. Physicians have given lectures 
to the older pupils, parents, and teach- 
ers, in schools, churches, clubs, and 
synagogues. In the first ten weeks of 
1904 nearly fifty of these lectures were 
given. 

The educational benefit in thus ma- 
king known the cause, the proper 
care, and the possible prevention of 
tuberculosis is of incalculable value. If 
similar associations, with the same 
membership fee, could be organized in 
every city, there are surely hundreds of 
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STEEL AND GLASS PAVILIONS FOR CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS AT THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL— 
THESE STRUCTURES ARE DESIGNED TO GIVE A MAXIMUM OF AIR AND SUNLIGHT. 


thousands of public-spirited people who 
would gladly contribute this tiominal 
sum toward improving a social condi- 


tion which casts a deep shadow on the 
nation. 


IN PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


In Philadelphia, much is being done 
by the Pennsylvania Society for the 


Prevention of Tuberculosis, founded by 
Dr. Lawrence I. Flick, who is also med- 
ical director of the Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute for the study, treatment, and pre- 
vention of consumption. Mr. Phipps 
contributed a million dollars for the 
purpose of destroying the: disease in 
that locality. 

The fifty-two beds of the institute are 






































ACCOMMODATIONS FOR CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS ON THE ROOF OF THE PHILADELPHIA GENERAL HOSPITAL. 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 





for dying cases; its dispen- 
sary treats about forty pa- 
tients each day, supplying 
them with milk and such 
preventive necessities as 
they cannot afford to buy, 
while their homes are visited 
by inspectresses who teach 
them hygienic methods. 

Happily, the initiative of 
Massachusetts in providing 
a State sanatorium is being 
followed by several of her 
sister commonwealths. New 
York is soon to have a simi- 
lar institution costing half 
a million dollars, and New 
Jersey proposes to erect an- 
other almost equally large. 
Indeed, in nearly all the 
States the campaign against 
this deadly foe of mankind is 
more or less actively on foot, 
though much has yet to be 
accomplished in educating 
the masses. 

The advisability of regis- 
tering each and every case of 
tuberculosis in State, county, 
city, or village has been suc- 
cessfully proven. The States 
which possessed the most 
completé registration were, 
in the census of 1900, 
classed as the “ registration 
area.” This included all of 
New England, with New 
York, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, having in all thirty- 
eight per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Wnited States. 
It is to be hoped that at the 
next census the “ registra- 
tion area” will include the 
entire country. 

The health departments of 
the large American cities are 
becoming more and more 
vigilant in their endeavor to 
improve local conditions. 
The New York City depart- 
ment has been actively en- 
gaged during the past seven- 
teen years in formulating 
and perfecting measures for 
combating tuberculosis. To 
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SCREENS PROTECT THE PATIENTS FROM INCLEMENT WEATHER. 
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edueate the public as to its causa- 
tion, character, and prevention, circu- 
lars have been printed in nine lan- 
guages. Physicians are required to 
report each case of the disease, which 
is classed as “ infectious and communi- 
cable,” giving the patient’s name, ad- 
dress, age, sex, and occupation. Medical 
inspectors do not visit private patients 
thus registered unless requested to do 
so, but public institutions are regularly 
inspected, and twice a year a census is 
taken of such cases. The terrible prev- 
alence of the disease, and the care with 
which it is being watched, are shown by 
the registration during one year of thir- 
teen thousand new cases. It is believed 
that eighty-five per cent of all living 
cases—Dr. Biggs estimated there were 
nearly thirty thousand consumptives in 
New York—have now been registered. 
THE CHIEF AGENCY OF CONTAGION. 
The ordinance enacted in 1896, pro- 
hibiting spitting in public places or 
conveyances, conveys little import to 
the ignorant and selfish until they learn 


that matter ejected from the lungs and 
throats of those suffering with tuber- 
culosis is the chief agency for the 
spread of the disease. When it dries, its 
microscopic particles float in the air; 
and these, if inhaled by persons in a 


receptive condition, may produce 
calamitous results, for the tubercle 
bacillus thrives and multiplies, not out- 
side, but inside the human body, under 
favorable conditions. It has been 
computed that millions upon millions 
of bacilli are cast off in the course 
of a day by a single patient. Hence the 
necessity of instructing the thoughtless 
as to the prompt destruction of all such 
expectoration, for “the careful and 
clean consumptive is not dangerous to 
those with whom he works.” 

The dry tubercle bacilli float in the 
air and settle as dust in any part of an 
abode occupied by a consumptive, and 
retain their vitality for reproducing the 
disease. Hence it becomes absolutely 
essential that such habitations be 
thoroughly and frequently cleaned. 
After the removal of a patient either to 
another house, or by death, the New 
York City Department of Health in- 
structs the owner of the property that 
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it must be renovated or disinfected with 
formaldehyde, steam being used for 
bedding, and that new tenants cannot 
occupy it until this has been done. 

In order that diagnoses may be de- 
cisive, the Department of Health insti- 
tuted in 1894 free bacteriological ex- 
aminations of expectorations from 
suspected cases. Increasing use is being 
made of the test, the number of speci- 
mens examined having been 7,820 in 
1902, 11,859 in 1903, and 3,852 for the 
first three months of the present year. 
The board’s latest departure is to estab- 
lish, in a new building adjoining its 
headquarters, a clinic for the recogni- 
tion and treatment of cases of tubercu- 
losis. The hospitals and dispensaries of 
New York do valuable work in the same 
field. Several of them have special 
classes for consumptives. 

The Charity Organization Society has 
a committee on the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Its first annual report 
(1903) urges the immediate building of 
the proposed State Hospital at Ray- 
brook, the multiplication of smaller in- 
stitutions, and the establishment of sea- 
side sanatoria for children of scrofulous 
or tuberculous constitution. It also 
suggests that agricultural and horticul- 
tural colonies be formed for patients 
discharged from sanatoria. As _ in 
Massachusetts, the committee has co- 
operated with the Board of Education, 
giving lectures in several of the lan- 
guages spoken by the polyglot dwellers 
of New York, and distributing thou- 
sands of circulars and leaflets. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN CHICAGO. 


It is to be regretted that the Chicago 
Department of Health does not compel 
physicians to report cases of tubercu- 
losis, which is placed last and marked 
“ optional ” on the list of diseases to be 
reported. On the other hand, it is stim- 
ulating to read of the systematic work 
undertaken by some public-spirited men 
and women of the Lake City. As a 
sample of this practical benevolence it 
may be worth while to describe the 
methods of the “tuberculosis com- 
mittee ” of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion. The committee, which was formed 
only last year, has a central office that 
directs its entire work, and eleven dis- 
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PATIENTS TAKING A SUN-BATH AT A SANATORIUM IN COLORADO. 


trict offices in different sections of the 
city. Volunteer physicians receive 
tuberculous patients at these local offi- 
ces, and visit them at their homes. As- 
sociated with the physicians are from 
one to six nurses in each district, beside 
other workers who help to instruct those 
unfamiliar with the proper treatment of 
the disease. 

The committee invites the medical 
profession in general to cooperate with 
it in treating tuberculous patients. It 
urges the primary treatment of all cases 
by the “sanatorium method”; and in 
order that this may be understood, a 
physician of the committee holds office 
hours and makes visits with the dis- 
trict physician at regular intervals. It 
supplies medicines, instruction slips, 
sputa cups, and other necessaries. It 
also distributes printed directions rela- 


tive to cleanliness of patient and dwell- 
ing, ventilation, suitable nourishment, 
clothing, and bedding. 

Such a thorough system of bringing 
personal care and attention to tubercu- 
losis cases, instead of losing sight of 
them after a visit to a dispensary, is 
sure to be productive of good results, 
both to the patients and to the com- 
munity at large. 

THE COMING CONQUEST OF THE DISEASE. 

The direct economic loss which 
tuberculosis inflicts upon the city of 
New York alone has been conserva- 
tively estimated at twenty-three million 
dollars annually. Even this great sum 
conveys no hint either of the suffering 
of the patients or of the sad trail of 
wrecked homes that the disease leaves 
in its wake. Before further millions are 
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devoted to the endowment of libraries, 
it might be well to consider whether 
they might not be better used in this 
great battle for the health of the masses. 
If consumption could be eradicated 
from among the people for whose bene- 
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without recurring symptoms. Never- 
theless, while I cannot quote here from 
the private letters of patients who have 
been treated in sanatoria, the statistics 
of these institutions, both in America 
and in Europe, prove that cures can be 









































CONSUMPTION IS CURABLE—PATIENTS OF THE SHARON (MASSACHUSETTS ) SANATORIUM DEMONSTRATE 
THAT THEY ARE NOT HOPELESS INVALIDS. 


Drawn by C. D. Williams from a photograph. 


fit free libraries are designed, they 
would be in better condition to profit 
from the treasures so generously placed 
at their disposal, and the volumes them- 
selves would no longer constitute a pos- 
sible means of infection. 

In speaking of the results obtained 
with tuberculous patients, conservative 
physicians object to the term “ cured,” 
and prefer to use the word “ arrested,” 
until months or years have elapsed 


effected. At one sanatorium the propor- 
tion of “arrested ” cases has increased 
from thirty-three per cent of all pa- 
tients treated to fifty-four per cent. 
The decisive results of this method 
of treatment are most suggestive. With 
the hearty cooperation of the public, 
and with prompt recognition, classifi- 
cation, and treatment of incipient and 
advanced tuberculous cases victory over 
the disease may be regarded as assured. 
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Car No. 22401 A. 
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WILHELMINA descended the broad stairs 
with a noiselessness that seemed almost 
stealthy. It was, in fact, a concession to 
the hour, which was six o’clock. The up- 
per stories of Locust Hall were still 
wrapped in slumber. The pearly dimness 
of drawn shades and curtains mantled 
stairs and corridors. Not even the serv- 
ants were stirring yet. 

She fumbled a long time with the fast- 
enings of the front door. Finally its 
secret was revealed, and it opened upon 
the crystal freshness of the summer 
morning. The year was still in girlhood, 
blossom-wreathed and laughing. White 
and pink clung to the greening trees, 
lilaes bent the bushes down. Wilhelmina 
drew a deep breath and went out. Then 
the oceasional early-riser’s boundless 
contempt for lie-a-beds claimed her. 
How could any one forego such an expe- 
rience of beauty, of sweetness, of ador- 
able freshness and wholesomeness as 
this ? 

She herself had slept ill. The memory 
of her foolish quarrel with Dick had 
taken up its post upon her foot-board 
and banished sleep. In the long, black, 
worried hours of thenight and the longer, 
weary grayness of the early dawn the 
situation had seemed intolerable. To be 
engaged to a man who openly preferred 
another woman’s society—what sort of 
a life did that presage? Before morning 
she had broken her engagement at least 
a dozen times in imagination; she had de- 
voted her days to saintly works, or to 
brilliant achievements which should re- 
sound across the world; she had died, old, 
patient, hopeless, the victim of man’s 
fickleness; she had spurned a repentant 
suitor who had learned too late the value 
of her love; and especially she had re- 
warded Hersey Smyth for his long and 
not too ostentatious faithfulness, by the 
precious gift of what was left of her 
heart and life. 

Out of doors, with the grass green and 
dew-pearled, with a peach-tree waving 
pink branches down the hollow, with the 
sun blessing the beautiful world, she 


broke into a sudden laugh. How absurd 
she had been! 

Was it wonderful that Dick should like 
to play golf with Dora, the only woman 
at the house who could make anything 
but a caricature of a drive? How ridicu- 
lous she, Wilhelmina, had been, how ridic- 
ulous and ill-bred! She had quarreled 
with him about it before luncheon. Then 
she had betaken herself to her own room 
like a sulky child, and she had refused to 
come out, even when Dick sent her a mes- 
sage saying that he had been called back 
to town and that he was going up on the 
three o’clock express. She had merely 
been murderously angry and distrustful, 
for she had remembered that Dora Sim- 
mons had already announced her depar- 
ture by that train. Called back to town 
on a June Sunday! That was tikely, she 
had told herself skeptically. 

But now, in the new-bathed beauty of 
the morning, her suspicions and her 
angers fell from her. She strolled hap- 
pily among the lawns and the flower beds. 
She would telegraph Dick her repentance 
as soon as she had breakfasted. She be- 
gan to wish that that feast were not two 
hours distant. She would never doubt 
him again. Why should she? He had 
fallen in love with her after a fairly wide 
acquaintance with womankind. 

One of the men drove up to the house 
by and by, with the mailbag and a pile 
of damp newspapers on the seat beside 
him. Wilhelmina, having enjoyed the 
blessed influence of the morning for an 
hour, now had a healthy interest in her 
fellow-beings and in food. 

“T know old Ellen would make me a 
cup of coffee,’ she assured herself. 
“ Any way, it’s my own cousin’s house.” 
So she went into the dining-room and 
gaily told the maid who answered her 
ring what pangs of starvation she was 
enduring. 

“Just a glass of milk and a biscuit 
would save me,” she said guilefully. 

“ No, indeed, Miss Willy,” declared the 
maid, who had known her from childhood. 
“We're having our breakfast in the 
kitchen now, and the coffee is just made, 
and there’s bacon, and that with an egg 
and some toast’ll take no time at all to 
bring you, and it’s the least you can get 
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“T CAME TO BREAK MY ENGAGEMENT. 


along with after that headache took all 
your appetite away yesterday at dinner.” 
Wilhelmina blushed guiltily over the 
headache. 
“Well, if you’re really having break- 


DICK, WOULDN’T YOU LIKE IT BROKEN ?” 


fast and it’s no trouble,” she said. “ And 
would you bring me in a paper?” 
Papers to suit all tastes were brought 
along with the light breakfast advised by 
the maid—papers of broad, unbroken 














STORIETTES. 


columns, papers of flaring headlines and 
vast pictures, papers that sought a happy 
medium. Wilhelmina decided upon one 
of the headline and picture variety, and 
was drinking her coffee to a delicious, un- 
wonted sensation of alarm and horror as 
she read.of battle, murder, and sudden 
death, when the turning of a page re- 
vealed a man’s photograph. 

Her cup paused half way to her lips. 
Her eyes started from her head. 

“Mr. Riehard Everthwait, whose auto- 
mobile broke the speed limit last night on 
Fifth Avenue! ” 

It was certainly Dick; the picture was 
eight years old, she knew, but it was un- 
mistakably Dick. She turned hastily to 
the explanatory column. 

She learned that Bicycle Policeman 
Dorlon had made the arrest, that the lady 
who accompanied the prisoner had gone 
home in a cab after declining to give her 
name, that Mr. Everthwait had denied his 
identity, claiming to be Tobias Watson, 
but that he was recognized by some one 
in the court-room, and that the machine 
was found, by a reference to the register, 
to be his. His companion, Policeman 
Dorlon thought, was Miss Floribel Fos- 
ter, of “The Maids from Mars” com- 
pany, now playing a roof-garden engage- 
ment in the city. Miss Foster had denied 
herself to reporters, however, later in the 
evening. Mr. Watson, or Everthwait, 
had despatched several messengers for 
bondsmen, but had failed to find one, and 
had spent the night in the police-station. 
Richard Everthwait was the second son 
of Ebenezer Everthwait, the railroad 
magnate. Richard Everthwait’s engage- 
ment to Miss Wilhelmina Custis, of Vir- 
ginia, daughter of General Custis, form- 
erly of the Confederate army, had been 
announced about three months ago. 

Wilhelmina’s shaking fingers tore open 
the other papers. The broad, unbroken 
columns did not mention the incident; 
the happy medium declared that a young 
man giving his name as.Tobias Watson 
had been arrested for fast automobiling 
on Fifth Avenue, and that his machine, 
No. 22401 A, was registered as the prop- 
erty of Richard Everthwait. The pris- 
oner had failed to obtain bail, all the 
notes which he despatched having been 
returned with the information that the 
addressees were out of town. 

Wilhelmina rose, her hazel eyes black 
with outraged pride and love, each ten- 
dril of her hair vibrating with anger, her 
cheeks white. She dashed to the hall. 
consulted time-table and clock, and rang 
the bell furiously, imperiously. 
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“T have to catch the seven forty: four 
to town,” she cried. “Can I be driven 
over at once?” 

Four minutes later, her straw hat over 
one ear, two gloves for her right hand 
clutched in her palm, she mounted to the 
seat where lately lay the mail-bag and the 
papers—the hateful papers! At the sta- 
tion she had time to send a telegram. 
Her face was whiter than .ever as she 
wrote, her mouth a hard, defiant line of 
searlet. It was addressed to Hersey 
Smyth, Esq., the University Club; a du- 
plicate was sent to Ardsley. It read: 


Engagement broken. 


Meet me luncheon, Holland 
House. Yes. B 


By which she intended her old-time 
suitor, who with a not too compelling 
seriousness had paid pleasant court to 
her since the time of her first long skirt, 
to understand that she was ready to ac- 
cede to that jestingly worded, seriously 
minded—oh, she was sure it was seriously 
minded !—plea of his that she should give 
up riches and Dick and try a cottage with 
bread and cheese accompaniments with 
him. 

Only Hersey’s mocking way had made 
the plea anything but a disloyalty to 
Dick, but Hersey had the playful manner 
to perfection. And she knew now how 
much an intense manner denoted! She 
knew now the worth of protestation! She 
would reward Hersey! Poverty would not 
matter—both of them were used to the 
indolent, semi-luxurious poverty of the 
South. Perhaps he was not very serious, 
but she could forgive lack of earnest- 
ness in any one but Dick! 


Il. 


Ir seemed to Wilhelmina that she 
fairly pushed the train and the ferry- 
boat, and that she personally pulled the 
hansom from the station to the police- 
court. Never had she been so feverishly 
set upon doing anything as she was upon 
facing her recreant lover in his cell, hurl- 
ing his ring upon the floor, and sailing 
magnificently out. It might be melo- 
dramatic, it might be vulgar, she conce- 
ded, but it was the only thing that would 
satisfy her. 

The sergeant looked at her critically 
when she faltered her request to be al- 
lowed to proceed at once to the cell of 
Mr. Watson, or Mr. Everthwait. 

“?T wasn’t you was with him whin he 
was took?” : 

“Nol” 

Tears came into Wilhelmina’s eyes. 
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They were tears of nervous anxiety, but 
they completed the work which her coo- 
ing voice and her blown, dark hair had 
begun. He yielded to her entreaties that 
she be allowed to make her unheralded 
way to the cell. He called the matron to 
show it to her. 

Wilhelmina was deaf to various com- 
ments on her personal appearance which 
issued from behind the gratings as she 
passed. When the matron finally paused 
before one white-washed dungeon, she 
was tugging at her ring. A guard stood 
at the door, and beside him she saw two 
familiar figures. One was the disgraced 
Dick, and one was Hersey. No doubt 
Hersey had come to help her lover, to 
spare her, to do whatever was fine and 
magnanimous and becoming to a Virgin- 
ia gentleman! 

Dick saw her and gave a little ery. 

“Billy! You saw the papers—and 
you came! ” 

Wonder and joy and adoration were in 
his voice. His hands went out to her. 

“T did,” said Wilhelmina icily. 

Dick’s glow departed. His hands went 
back. Evidently she had come on no 
understanding, loving mission. He stared 
at her, and a faint smile began to appear 
on the hitherto downecast countenance of 
Mr. Hersey Smyth. 

“T came,” said Wilhelmina still more 
frigidly, “to escape at once from the 
false and humiliating position in which 
I find myself. I came to pa 

“No, you didn’t, Billy,” interrupted 
Smyth gently. He had not been her com- 
rade for so many years to misunderstand 
her now. “ You came to do nothing of the 
sort—breaking engagements and all that. 
It wasn’t Dick, my child. It was Tobias 
Watson. I thought of that name on the 
spur of the moment. Dick had lent his 
blanked machine to me—and a fool re- 
porter who had seen us together some- 
where, and had mixed our identities, did 





the rest. There’s no difference between 
one smooth-shaven man and another, 


any way. Oh, don’t stand there like a pair 
of stone idols, you two. Dick’s going to 
pay my fine—and he’d better get you out 
of here quick before a horde of ravenous 
court interviewers get after you!” 

Wilhelmina tugged again at her ring. 

“T came to break my engagement,” she 
murmured. “Dick, wouldn’t you rather 
—I’m so jealous and quarrelsome— 
wouldn’t you like it broken ?” 

“Yes,” shouted Dick loudly. “ Broken 
by marriage, and to-day!: I ean’t stand 
any more of this nonsense. Will you, 


Billy?” 
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“Yes,” said Billy, white and deter- 
mined. “It’s the only way to keep me 
from making a fool of myself again, I 
suppose. And it will save a trousseau, 
which it would really have crippled poor 
old dad to give me. I will, I will, Dick!” 

Then her hazel eyes dwelt upon Hersey 
with faint tenderness. She was awfully 
fond of good old Hersey, she was indeed! 
No matter whether he drove about with 
maids from Mars or others, she liked him. 
It would of course have been quite differ- 
ent had it been Dick, or had she been go- 
ing to marry Hersey. And that thought 
recalled her telegrams, and she blushed. 

“ Oh, I forgot,” she said. “ I’ve invited 
you to luncheon at the Holland House, 
Hersey. Will you come—afterwards?” 

“For the wedding breakfast?” asked 
Hersey. “T’ll be there, my children! ” 

Katherine Hoffman. 


Orpheus on the Chug. 


THE proprieties are not extinct in 
Spearfish. A person, for instance, who 
occupies a seat in the front row of the 
Palace Theater is not expected to lean 
over the orchestra rail and bat violinists 
with his sombrero. Therefore I accepted 
the usher’s suggestion, seized big John 
Hleffren by his elbow, and escorted him 
up the aisle. John is a gentle giant, and 
did not complain. We went to our room 
in the hotel. 

“Dang fiddlers, anyhow!” he said. “I 
mistrust ’em worse ’n Injun-raised ponies. 
Order up a smoke and I'll tell you.” 

He bit the end of a cigar with unusual 
viciousness and sprawled on the bed. 

“?T was when I was wintering Circle- 
Dot horses on the Chug. Wintering 
horses is like canned soup. No variety— 
every day the same. One morning I pulls 
on a shirt and cuts over to old man 
Bailey’s, who run a little outfit nigh to 
the town of Lucky Bottom. I’d knowed 
him down in the Panhandle, and he was 
kind o’ glad to see me again. We lied to 
each other in his front room till finally 
he propounds a inquiry, does I love jell 
tarts? I made answer that I certainly 
could accommodate ’em, and he steps to 
the door. 


“<« Ada, my girl!’ he shouts. ‘ Move in 


the pastry for my friend Mr. Heffren’; 
and with that in she comes, laughing, 


bare-armed, rattled, and pinky. 

“T was all choked up in a minute. 
There was half a dozen long-legged cow- 
punchers trailing her—old man Bailey’s 
hands. He made me acquainted, and we 
sat down around the platter, thick as a 
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“THE OLD MAN’S DAUGHTER SORT OF WING-TIPPED ME WITH HER BLUE EYES.” 


bartenders’ convention. By and by I much sugar in the vicinity of these here 


shook my spurs. tarts to make ’em easy eating.’ 

“* But you ain’t eat none,’ says Bailey. “The old man’s daughter sort of wing- 
‘You ain’t done yourself no credit, John tipped me with her blue eyes. 
Heffren.’ “You can have ’em just as you like 


“<“ Maybe not,’ I remarks. ‘ There’s too ’em,’ Ada says, ‘next time you come.’ 
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“<¢Thank you kindly, ma’am,’ says I. 
‘My observations weren’t meant to bear 
down on the cookery, which is sure 
enough Frisco.’ 

“Well, so it went for a fortnight. 
That Ada girl, sir, she had me. I was 
rolling over and playing dead whenever 
she handled the strap; but the worst of it 
was, I was only one of a herd. Those 
cow-punchers of Bailey’s was _ roped, 
same’s me. Every time I called on the 
blue-eyed miracle I’d find some of those 
yearlings sitting close in the game. One 
night I talked it out with myself. 

“< Took a-here, you love-lorn Romeo,’ I 
said; ‘that gang of suitors ‘must be 
stampeded. Them half-baked wolves 
must be learned to distinguish betwixt 
a Pecos River man and Rocky Mountain 
goats.’ 

“So I tied on my six-shooter and hit 
the breeze for Bailey’s, but with misgiv- 
ings. Shows how love will loco a fellow! 
Honestly, I hated to bend a gun. For 
why? If I tore things up and down at 
the old man’s, he’d have it in for me for 
disecomposing his help, and give me the 
gate for good. Hands ain’t plenty on the 
Chugwater in snow time. Reflecting this, 
I stopped off at the Lucky Bottom Em- 
porium after a new cravat, for I was 
dressing high that winter. There I run 
against the fiddler; and if I’d unloaded 
my forty-five into him right then Id ’a’ 
made money. Why, his name alone would 
’a’ warned me off if I’d had my senses. 
It was Ignatius. Ignatius! Well, dog my 
eats! 

“Td seen Ignatius in Deadwood years 
ago. He was the greatest man with a 
fiddle in the Black Hills, bar one. That 
one was me. Oh, I don’t blame you for 
being surprised! I’m as much ’shamed 
of it as you are, but I was a big chief on 
a violin in them days, although I’d never 
let on about it in Lucky Bottom. Now 
then, here was this Ignatius stranded 
with his fiddle-case under his arm, and 
asking me for to winter him. He was a 
good-looking dago, and he sniveled the 
way they do. I unbelted for a couple of 
powders at the bar, and then, sir, the idea 
struck and left me hands up. 

“You see, my kid brother got so drunk 
once that he enlisted in the cavalry, and 
was promenaded out to a little one-troop 
post to lost-and-gone beyond Kootanie. 
The kid, he smuggled his concertina with 
him. Do you know what happened? That 
troop shrunk. Them warriors faded 
away. Deserted. It’s a gospel fact. You 
take musie amongst lonely men who ain’t 
used to it, and it makes ’em want to 
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travel. Ask cattlemen or soldiers. I 
knew a nigger with a piccolo who upset 
labor conditions on the Belle Fourche 
one summer so we had to hire Mexicans 
before we spotted the trouble. A picco- 
lo’s the worst, ’ecause it’s kind o’ melan- 
choly, but a fiddle’s mighty unsettling. 

“‘*Sure!’ thinks I, slapping the bar- 
rail of the Lucky Bottom Emporium. 
‘Tl slide this here Ignatius into Bailey’s 
outfit for a week, and he’ll unwind melo- 
dies of despair, continuous. Then the 
punchers will vacate the locality, and 
the maid,’ says I, ‘is mine.’ 

“Crazy? Yes, indeedy. I was in love. 
Anyhow, I gets the old man to give this 
dago a job patching fences, and, without 
saying too much, I lays out his tunes 
for him; and then I sits back in the peep- 
chair and follows the run of the cards. 

“Say, it was funny. I thought nothing 
could be mournfuller than yowling coyo- 
tes, but coyotes was a merry fandango 
alongside of Ignatius. Those boys of 
Bailey’s would gather around that trou- 
badour in dejected attitudes, and just 
look and look and look. When he tore 
off ‘Annie Laurie,’ I felt kind o’ like a 
sheep-herder myself. 

“Marden was the first of ’em to quit. 
One night when Ignatius was cutting the 
heart out of ‘Oh, Promise Me,’ this 
Marden fetches a hollow sound from his 
chest, and says he’d wished a bracelet 
onto a girl in the U. P. eating-house at 
Rawlins, and he guessed he’d pull his 
freight. Next evening I tipped off the 
dago to turn loose on the mother music. 
That’s the real stuff, after all—‘ Just 
Tell Them That You Saw Me,’ ‘Home, 
Sweet Tome,’ and the lullaby out of 
‘Erminie.” Well, sir, that cinched it. 
’Twasn’t two days before Secar-nose 
Beaumont waltzed up to the old man, 
coughing good, and ‘Give me what’s 
coming to me, Mr. Bailey,’ he says; ‘I 
ain’t seen my folks since Leadville was a 
camp.’ 

“That’s the way of it. Once you have 
men going silly, they’re like geese; and 
the tougher the men, the geesier they get. 
This Beaumont, he was needed by the 
gallows artists of three States. 

“ Finally here comes Bailey over to my 
shack with a face on him long as Sun- 
dance Butte. 

“<“effren,’ says he, ‘my outfit is 
powerful short-handed. I’m p’intedly be- 
ing exterminated,’ he says. 

““Too bad,’ says I, ehuckling side- 
ways. ‘ What do you reckon the cause of 
this here emigration movement?’ 

“¢T suspicion the dago,’ says he. 
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“< Well,’ I says, ‘ get shut of him,’ 

“ Bailey looked shameful. 

“¢Have you heard Ignatius rip off 
“Heel Trovy-tory ”?’ says he. ‘ It’s ever- 
lasting soothing, and me and Ada’s sort 
of stuck on it.’ 

“Right there I smelled Injun, and I 
reared up and had a secret conference 
with that fiddler behind Bailey’s corral. 

“¢ But where’ll I go to?’ he says. 

“That ain’t my business, Ignatius,’ 
says I; ‘but go you must before I whale 
the hide off’n you.’ 

“<T ain’t got a cent,’ says he. ‘ Maybe 
you can stake me, Mr. Heffren.’ 

“T was flat broke myself, with buying 
candy and diamond rings and such kedi- 
does for the blue-eyed marvel. Ignatius, 
he snivels. 

“¢Ton’t weep,’ says I, ‘for it’s plumb 
nauseating. Me and you will pull off a 
musical swarry down to the schoolhouse, 
and you can pass the hat and accumulate 
stage fare.’ 

“< Good,’ says Ignatius. ‘Now it is 
time for me to give Miss Ada her music 
lesson.’ 

“« Nary lesson,’ I says, collaring him. 
‘You'll go back with me to my tepee, and 
Tl turn a key on you. If you ever speak 
to Miss Ada again, you'll be shy con- 
siderable epidermis, my Norwegian 
nightingale!’ 

“JT brought him home with me and 
locked him up, and then I harnessed my 
old fiddle and went into private training. 
Nobody knew I was hot cakes on a violin, 
and this swarry was just my chance to 
spring it on ’em. I allowed to round up 
Lucky Bottom in the schoolhouse, and 
put it all over that Eyetalian before Ada, 
so’s he wouldn’t be in the same reserva- 
tion with me when it come to a show- 
down on fiddling. I calculated just to 
use that Ignatius for a pace-maker. 

“The town of Lucky Bottom wasn’t 
more’n a wide place in the road, but it 
was the most dancingest settlement ever 
I saw. The folks flocked to that swarry 
like mosquitoes to a white horse. They 
boiled into the schoolhouse till it bulged. 
Outside you couldn’t have dug up a in- 
habitant with a steam shovel. I met old 
man Bailey at the door. 

“Watch out Ignatius doesn’t talk 
none to Ada,’ says I. 

“Bailey give a wink. ‘You bet,’ he 
says. ‘I'll stick to Ada closer’n bacon 
rind,’ he says. 

“ Abie Kraus, that kept the emporium, 
he was foreman of the swarry. ‘ Ladies 
and gents,’ he calls, ‘before the grand 
march there is to be a musical mess on 
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fiddles by Professor Ignatius of Paris, 
France, and Mr. John Heffren, Esquire, 
of Lucky Bottom. Hats off!’ 

“The dago hopped the platform and 
lit in. ’Peared to me he was gun shy, or 
something. He just trotted through the 
‘Chickadee Polka’ as wobbly as a tender- 
footed pony in a cactus patch. Presently 
the boys begun to waft to the door, and 
*twasn’t long before twenty Lucky Bot- 
tomers was outside rolling cigarettes and 
talking cow. Even old man Bailey and 
Ada begun to paw and look restless. I 
laughed. This was going to be easy. I 
could make medicine with a fiddle that 
would hold the bunch indoors till sun-up, 
if I needed. 

“And did I? You ean speculate I did. 
I knew what them Lucky Bottomers 
wanted. Those short-horns didn’t want 
no ‘ Chickadee Polka,’ but ‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer,’ and that intermezzo what-a-pity 
out of ‘Rusticana.’? Them’s the goods 
when you really aim to throw people. I 
swells out my bosom, and says I to my 
fool self: ‘Here is where none of these 
mavericks leaves the room till I onropes 
?em;’ and with that I cut in to sod down 
the dago. 

“Well, sir, I had ’em in one spin of 
the wheel. They packed around that 
platform tighter’n calves in a branding 
chute. Old man Bailey was in the front 
row, and the tears was on his face big as 
flapjacks. Me, I was proud! I turned 
loose ‘ Roek of Ages’ and looked up at 
the clock. I’d held the herd six minutes, 
and I swore to make it twenty, and then 
unblanket my ‘Suwanee River’ stock, 
which I reasoned was good for ten min- 
utes more. ‘This is the freeze-out of 
Signor Ignatius,’ says I, bearing down 
till the catgut sereamed murder. ‘ This 
is where I bury Ig so deep the prairie 
dogs will be up-stairs to him!’ 

“You wouldn’t ’a’ blamed me if you’d 
saw the schoolroom. The whole of Lucky 
Bottom that night was dangling on the 
end of my fiddle bow. We’d ’a’ been there 
yet if a string hadn’t burst in the middle 
of ‘Weep No More,s My Lady.’ But it 
was thirty-two minutes then. 

“The crowd gave a moan like cattle 
waking up in the morning watch. Old 
man Bailey came out of his trance and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“¢ Where’s Ada?’ he mumbles. 

“< Anybody seen Ada Bailey?’ says 
Kraus. 

“T jumps up on a chair. ‘ Where’s the 
dago?’ I yells. ‘Where’s Professor Ig- 
natius of Paris, France?’ and a tumul- 
tuous moment thereupon ensued.” 
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My friend Heffren arose slowly from 
the bed, and I passed him -the water- 
pitcher in sympathetic silence. 

“ loped¢” I ventured. 

John nodded. “ There was a letter for 
me pinned onto the schoolhouse door,” 
he continued. “It read: ‘Dear Friend— 
Would say that you sure can hold an 
audience. No more at present from 
yours till death, Ignatius. P. S. Ada 
sends love.’ ” 

He replaced the pitcher with elaborate 
eare, and slouched across our bedroom to 
the window. 

“ They’d drove off our horses,” he said. 
“They must ’a’ been doing that about the 
time I was enchanting the old man and 
the rest into innocuous desuetude with 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ Well, they 


-was over the Little Smoky before we 


catched ’em, and by that they was mar- 
ried. It turned out all right. The pro- 
fessor’s got a steady job at the Orpheum 
in Cheyenne, and he treats her fine. If 
he didn’t, I’d make holes in him! ” 

The open door of the Senate Saloon 
shone dully on the opposite side of the 
street, and out of it drifted the tremu- 
lous wailing of a violin. Heffren grabbed 
his pistol from the table, but I protested. 

“One measly shot!” he begged. “T 
despise ’em so!” 

I was obdurate. 

“Tf you could ’a’ tasted Ada’s tarts!” 
sighed John Heffren. 

Edward Boltwood. 


On Babies’ Row. 
I. 


In the season when the great houses 
are occupied, when silk and lace hangings 
flutter behind their long windows, when 
awnings from the doors to the carriage 
steps are a daily sight, and the cream- 
colored calves of motionless footmen 
seem carved along the curb, then Babies’ 
Row has its period of pride. The most 
magnificent nursemaids of Murray Hill 
pace its sunny stretch, rejoicing in the 
breadth of the avenue, which does not 
know shadow on its east side until the sun 
is entirely gone, rejoicing in its quiet, 
for only a subdued murmur comes from 
the tunnel beneath, where the cars run. 

The first time that Teddy’s wanderings 
brought him so far toward the west, he 
was greatly impressed with Babies’ Row. 
Its quiet, its sunshine, its little park-like 
patches above the subway, the smiling 
grandeur of its houses, the gaiety of 
its afternoon parade, all appealed to 
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him deeply. And Teddy was a connois- 
seur in the matter of babies’ require- 
ments. He had not been caretaker-in- 
chief to three younger brothers and 
sisters without a code of practise which 
had at least the merit of being the result 
of experience. 

Shortly after his discovery of this 
paradisiacal spot, Teddy came lumbering 
over to the avenue one afternoon with 
the youngest baby in his arms. The 
youngest baby was the only one remain- 
ing of the infant brood of Quinlans. The 
others had not thriven in the air of the 
tenement. Teddy had bewailed their loss 
as if they were not the despots of his life. 
He was eleven now, and ever since he was 
four he had been “ minding baby,” while 
his mother went out to clean and his fa- 
ther indiscriminately labored, drank, or 
retired to “the island” at the behest of 
justice. But though his days had been 
spent in bondage to the “ kids,” he seldom 
realized his slavery. His affections 
twined around the poor little pasty lumps 
of humanity who fluttered and piteously 
cried themselves into dirty, toddling, 
erawling childhood, and then fluttered 
and piteously cried themselves out of the 
unlovely world. 

Teddy’s visit to Babies’ Row was dis- 
concerting. The crisp nurses’ had 
laughed shrilly at him, except the su- 
perior “ graduated ” ones who rolled their 
charges swiftly out of the way of possible 
contagion. The children who were old 
enough to stalk by their guardians’ sides, 
brave visions in fur tippets and quilted 
hoods, in reefers of amazing shortness 
and leggings of amazing length, showed 
a spirit partly friendly, partly inquisi- 
tive, toward the small boy with the 
chapped, cracked hands, the frosty little 
face, and the big bundle of dingy clothing 
out of which a baby’s face appeared. But 
altogether his reception had not encour- 
aged Teddy to repeat his excursion. 

To-day, however, the memory of the 
place was strong upon him. He had just 
come home from his mother’s funeral. 
The stifling drive from the Long Island 
cemetery had made his head ache. His 
father had been maudlinly affectionate, 
alternately weeping and drinking from a 
bottle. His aunt had volubly bewailed the 
fact that “she had so many of her own 
that she couldn’t take the childer home 
wid her”; and there had been talk of 
asylums. Teddy had sat in the black 
gloom of the carriage, not crying, for all 
his tears were exhausted, too faint even 
to glory in the unwonted importance and 
magnificence of his position. 
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At home they had all sat awhile in the 
neat kitchen—cleaned by the neighbors 
during their absence. Then gradually the 
group of mourners had melted away. The 
elder Quinlan had stumbled out of the 
house. The baby had cried fretfully on 
the bed; the heat had throbbed, and the 
summer roar and the summer stench had 
come in through the open windows and 
the open doors. Then Teddy had _ be- 
thought himself of Babies’ Row, its am- 
plitude and quiet. 

When finally he and the baby arrived, 
Teddy was surprised at the desertion of 
the block. The sun beat upon the asphalt, 
the summer dust blew in swirls through 
the wide street. Not a nursery maid 
walked upon it; there was no perambula- 
tor, nor baby, in all its length. The 
brown-stone houses presented closed and 
forbidding fronts. 

It was none too cool, even on the shady 
side of the street. Teddy, drowsy from 
grief, from the noise and sleeplessness 
of a two nights’ wake, from heat and the 
languor of long ill-nourishment, nodded 
over the baby, who sucked a sugar bag 
and occasionally varied the humming 
monotony of the summer silence with a 
ery. Then patient Ted would arouse him- 
self, dandle the infant into peace again, 
and once more doze. 

In one of his more wakeful spells, his 
eyes traveled along the row and took dull 
note of the entrances to the areaways. 
That of a house two doors beyond him 
was certainly ajar. Teddy scanned the 
house itself; it was as uninhabited as the 
rest of the street. It occurred to him that 
within the basement entrance there 
would be more coolness than here on the 
steps; that there would be security from 
prying eyes and question, and that if 
sleep did claim him entirely, as it threat- 
ened to, he and the baby would be safe in 
that darker shelter. So he arose, should- 
ered his bundle, and staggered to the half 
open area door. 

The Frelinghuysens’ caretaker, spend- 
ing a day with her niece at Fordham, 
was at that very moment remarking: 

“T left everything safe an’ tight as a 
fiddle, me dear, so if it should come up a 
storm I could spend the night here an’ 
never give it a thought. Any way, there’s 
alarms at all the back windows, an’ 
where’s the burglar would be ringin’ the 
front door-bell with Keefe special watch- 
man for the block? Yes, Mollie, a glass 
of lemonade TI could relish.” 

Teddy had closed the wooden door 
upon himself by this time, had fastened 
the iron grille, and had converted the mat 
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into a crib for his charge. Then he him- 
self stretched out, and in the dim, sunless 
corner fell profoundly asleep 


II. 


Irv was eight o’clock when Robert 
Frelinghuysen ascended the steps to his 
front door. He had dined at the elub, 
where he had also ordered a room on his 
arrival in town. But the club was by “no 
means deserted; he had met half a dozen 
men whom he knew in the two hours he 
had been there, and it had suddenly oc- 
curred to him to go to his own house in 
search of the seclusion he had come to 
New York to find, away from that noisy 
house-party at the Farms. His front 
door was not boarded, and he entered 
easily. He closed it after him, and went 
up-stairs to the library. He opened the 
windows, and sat near them. There was 
no light in the room; he could think 
better in the darkness. 

Marcelle wanted to leave him. They 
had been married twelve years, and she 
wanted to leave him! He could not alto- 
géther blame her. Did they have an idea 
in}jcommon? How many they had thought 
they had, how many tastes, ideas! Well, 
that had been a mistake. He didn’t care 
for her poets and her music and her es- 
thetics and her preciosity generally. And 
she—how she loathed his racing and his 
dogs and his friends! It had been one of 
his friendships that had started the dis- 
sension, years ago—his liking for that 
little Winters woman, the best horse- 
woman, the best shot—and yes, she could 
tell a smoking-room story, too, an expur- 
gated one, of course, but still 

And Marcelle had set up a poet as a 
retaliatory measure—a little bounder, he 
called the fellow; but a lot of women had 
gone a bit daffy over him. And then the 
boy was born, and there was a reconcil- 
iation, and the weeks that followed had 





been the happiest of his: life. And 
then—— 

He groaned in the darkness. It had 
been hideous, as Marcelle said. It was 


better for them to separate than to squab- 
ble any longer, better to part before 
hatred had utterly poisoned their lives. 
The thing to do was to make as decent 
and dignified a thing of the situation as 
possible, to separate with as little scan- 
dal. Perhaps Marcelle would want to 
marry again some time—she was only 
thirty-four, and a mighty fine-looking 
girl 

“Well, I’m hanged if she shall!” he 
cried in sudden fury. 

Then he fought down the devil of an- 
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ticipatory jealousy that surged through 
him hotly. Why should he deny her any 
freedom she might wish to claim ? 

It seemed to him that he heard a creak- 
ing board in the room below. To be sure 
—there was a caretaker on the premises. 
He must see the old woman before long, 
and unearth some of the comforts of 
home in the shape of sheets. But what on 
earth was that squalling? How long had 
it been piercing his ears? He felt sud- 
denly that for quite half an hour a baby’s 
lusty yells had been knocking against 
his ears for recognition. The caretaker 
hadn’t a baby, had she? And this outery 
seemed to come from the street. 

He looked out of the window. The 
street lay almost deserted in the white 
light of the electric bulbs. At a distant 
corner he saw a policeman standing. To 
the north, the glitter of the great station 
flashed upon the night. And from the 
bowels of the earth beneath him came 
those frightened, iron-lunged yells. 

“Confound the woman!” he said. 
“That infernal uproar is in the front of 
this house. She was Marcelle’s old nurse 
—she can’t have a baby. Perhaps she’s 
running a boarding-house! ” 

The screams demanded investigation, 
and he started downward. It seemed to 
him that the stairs ahead of him creaked 
in the darkness, that there was a swish of 
skirts upon them. The old woman, prob- 
ably, going to choke the baby, as it so 
richly deserved. He followed the faint 
sounds of the feminine advance, and they 
and the erying of the child brought him 
to the area-way. 

He struck a match in the front hall of 
the basement. The electricity was not on, 
he remembered. He lit a gas-jet, and 
caught the gleam of a silk skirt vanishing 
into the roaring beyond the door. 

Teddy, shut in, was shouting for help; 
the baby was bellowing; and a woman, 
young and good-looking, was pleading as 
she fumbled with the locks and catches: 

“ Oh, hush, children, hush, and we’ll all 
get out safely. Sh—oh, he’s coming!” 

“THe won’t hurt you,” Teddy gravely 
began to assure her. 

Then she screamed, but there was no 
more fear in her ery. 

“ Marcelle!” said the man. 

“ Oh, Bob, to think of it’s being you all 
the time! I thought I smelled cigar- 
smoke the minute I went in at the front 
door. And I was afraid to stir out of the 
reception room. I’ve been sitting at the 
window, waiting for help to pass—a 
policeman or some one I could eall in!” 


“What are you doing in town?” 


“T wanted to think—here at home. I 
couldn’t with that noisy crowd around 
us at the Farms.” 

“Tt’s a quiet place we’ve chosen for 
thought,” laughed her husband, for the 
baby continued its cries, and Teddy 
ceaselessly droned an explanation. 

Somehow they all came in again. 
Somehow Teddy induced them to listen to 
his asseverations that he was doing no 
harm. Somehow his pinched, old, little 
face spoke more eloquently than he; and 
somehow the baby, the soiled baby drink- 
ing the caretaker’s milk in greedy gulps 
from the spoon Marcelle held to its lips, 
told a moving tale. 

“Do you know what I’m thinking, 
Bob? ” she began suddenly. “ I’m think- 
ing we forgot our boy!” 

“That was what I was thinking, Mar- 
celle,” Robert answered soberly. “ Some- 
how this ” He waved his hand 
vaguely toward his guests, and his voice 
broke. He had small gift of words. 

“T know,” said the more fluent Mar- 
celle. “ You mean 46 

Then her voice broke, too, and she hid 
her eyes against the baby’s dirty cape. 

“We’ve been pretending life’s all skit- 
tles,” Bob interpreted laboriously. “ And 
it ain’t. It’s—this. If we came down to 
realities, Marcie, maybe de 

And then Teddy interrupted Marcelle’s 
embrace of her spouse with a warning: 

“Look out, ma’am, you'll drop baby!” 


III. 











Amon the persons who have never been 
heard to criticize Mrs. Robert Freling- 
huysen’s sudden entrance into a small 
philanthropy of her own are Ted and his 
brother. Mr. Quinlan, however, weeps in 
his cups over the black crime of which 
she was guilty in “breakin’ up a happy 
home an’ settin’ a son against a father.” 

Anne O’Hagan. 


In Summer-time. 
a 


Potty was undeniably cross. What 
was worse, she showed it quite plainly. 
What was still more reprehensible was 
the fact that she had openly rebelled 
against her mother. 

“It is not one bit of use trying to 
persuade me, mamma; I am‘ not going 
with you. I am tired of dresses and balls 
and gossip. Women make me weary, and 
men bore me to death,” she had said. 

At this her sister stopped eating 
chocolates long enough to observe: 














STORIETTES. 


“No one would ever think it, seeing 
you last night!” 

This remark Polly very wisely ignored. 

“Tf you are not going with us, where 
are you going?” asked her mother in a 
resigned and hopeless manner. 

“T am going out on a—farm,” an- 
nounced Miss Polly in defiant tones. 

“ Farm!” echoed Mrs. McElroy with a 
shocked and unbelieving air. “ Why, 
child, you will have no comfort and ab- 
solutely no society;”’ and she stopped, 
unable to proceed further from lack of 
words to express that doleful condition. 

“ But, mamma, you don’t understand. 
The one thing I want to avoid is society. 
Comforts are a secondary consideration. 
I waut to get out in the woods, away 
from people and—and—everything.” 

“Does ‘everything’ mean Bobby 
Leigh or doesn’t it?” soliloquized her 
sister, not knowing that Polly had told 
Mr. Leigh, the night before, that she 
hoped she would never see him again. 

“Well,” said her mother, with the air 
of one who has discovered a duck among 
her chickens, “I suppose you will do as 
you like. I am thankful that Mamie is 
a sensible girl and not likely to go off on 
any suc tangent. But what I shall in- 
sist on—insist on, mind you”—and she 
tried her best to bring her plump, good- 
natured face into something at least re- 
sembling severity—“ is a chaperon.” 

When she delivered this ultimatum, 
Polly, who had recovered her temper, 
irreverently giggled. 

“T will take Aunt Milly,” said she, and 
giggled again. Aunt Milly was Mrs. Mc- 
Elroy’s maiden sister, and a more irre- 
sponsible chaperon one could hardly 
seleet. Place her in a chair and thrust 
a piece of Battenberg into her hands, 
and she was settled for the day. “ Aunt 
Milly will really do beautifully; besides, 
it will make no difference out there on a 
farm, any way,” Polly went on, some- 
what incoherently. “Take Mamie, go 
and enjoy yourself. Take your outing on 
the hotel piazza if it pleases you, and 
never mind me.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. McElroy again, 
helplessly, “do as you like, although why 
any girl wants to bury 

Here Polly kissed her mother squarely 
on the mouth, and successfully stopped 
any further adverse remarks. 

So Miss Pauline McElroy, called Polly 
by her intimates, had her own way, as 
she generally did. While her mother and 
sister, with innumerable trunks, went in 
one direction, she put a quantity of 
shirt-waists, a few walking skirts, and 
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a supply of new novels in her trunk and 
went in another, with her chaperon 
tucked under her arm, so to speak. 


Ii. 


As she leaned back in the buggy, on 
the drive from the station to her board- 
ing-place, and dreamily watched the 
moving picture of undulating fields of 
grain, of farm-house and wood, of 
tangled stretches of tall bushes and wild 
undergrowth unfold before her, Polly 
breathed a soft sigh. Was it of content 
or of regret ? 

The next morning, after having en- 
sconced her aunt on the piazza with a 
new novel, she went: in search of Mrs. 
Wilson, her landlady, being guided to the 
kitchen by the noise of rattling dishes. 

“Have you other boarders, Mrs. Wil- 
son?” she said. 

“No, we ain’t got no other boarders. 
My husband’s nephew come yesterday, 
but he ain’t no boarder.” 

“T am glad,” said Polly. “I want to 
be alone. How do I get to the lake?” 

“Jest you follow that road there a 
ways, and you'll see a path startin’ out 
from it. Follow that and it’ll take you 
right down to the lake.” 

Polly started bare-headed, with a para- 
sol for shade. Everything was so still, 
so quiet, so restful. Wafted to her on a 
gentle wind came the delicate perfume 
of sweet clover. Walking along the road 
before her, an old hen led her brood of 
fluffy yellow and brown chicks, peeping 
their interest and pleasure. Across the 
fence a Jersey cow gazed at her with 
gentle, beautiful eyes. Along the side 
of the road little dots of red were gleam- 
ing in the bushes. On investigation they 
proved to be raspberries. 

“The dear, unsophisticated things! ” 
said Polly. “ They never saw a pint box 
or a grocer’s window. Why did I never 
come to the real country before ?” 

She gathered a handful of the berries 
and ate them.as she walked along. The 
path, starting off from the road, led her 
through overhanging trees; through tall 
ferns and low bushes; and through 
tangles of wild grape-vine, loaded with 
green fruit. When she finally emerged 
on the shore of the lake, her hands were 
filled with blossoms. 

Seeing a boat beached a little farther 
down, she made her way to it through 
the underbrush and long grass, and, 
dropping her flowers in the bottom, sat 
down. How peaceful, how delightful, 
how perfect it all was! Stretching a 
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white arm down through the shallow 
water, she turned over a stone on the 
pebbly bottom. A crab scuttled out and 
made off with all the strength of his nu- 
merous legs. With a sigh of content- 
ment she opened her book, but did not 
read. Instead, she leaned back and 
watched a squirrel running along from 
tree to tree. 

“How beautiful it all is!” she said. 
“ At this moment Mamie is probably on 
dress parade, with mamma an admiring 
spectator; while Bobby—is probably ma- 
king love to some other girl!” 

Suddenly there was a commotion 
among the bushes, and a tall young man, 
with a pair of oars over his shoulder, 
stood before her. Polly stared at him in 
amazement. 

“ Bobby!” she exclaimed. 

“Polly!” he ejaculated. 

“ May I ask where you came from, Mr. 
Leigh?” said Polly coldly, recovering 
herself. 

“T was about to ask the same of you,” 
he answered stiffly. 

“T am boarding here,” she said. 

“T am visiting my uncle,” said Bobby. 

“Did you know I was here?” 

“On the contrary, I came here ex- 
pressly to avoid you.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Polly. 

“ Yes, it sounds very ungallant to say 
so, but it is the truth,” he asserted. 

This statement had a dampening effect 
on Polly. She had been looking at the 
matter from her point of view, and 
thought she had a grievance against 
Bobby. To be suddenly switched around 
to his point of view, and to discover that 
he had a grievance against her, was dis- 
concerting, to say the least. 

“T suppose this is your boat,” she said 
after a pause. 

“Tt is not my boat, to be exact, but it 
is the boat I was intending to use.” 

“Do you want me to get out?” asked 
Polly. 

“Pray suit yourself, Miss McElroy!” 

“TJ think Tl stay,” she said, smiling 
wickedly. “ Of course, if you came here 
purposely to avoid me, you won’t expect 
me to make myself agreeable.” 

“Qertainly not,” said Bobby. “ You 
will simply take the place of ballast.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To get some minnows for fishing.” 

Silence for the space of five minutes, 
while they got well under way. 

“Tt is rather pleasant being ballast,” 
said Polly demurely. “But I thought 
you did not need ballast in rowboats.” 

“Tt is not strictly necessary,” admit- 


ted Bobby, “but it is, sometimes, very 
pleasant—to look at.” 

Another silence, during which Bobby 
glanced furtively at her several times. 
She had evidently forgotten that she had 
tucked a couple of yellow daisies in her 
dark hair. They made her look so dis- 
tractingly pretty that he found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to preserve his 
stoical demeanor. He was not quite sure 
whether to rail at fate for placing him 
in the way of temptation again, or to re- 
joice at his good fortune. 

They arrived at the shady nook where 
minnows were most abundant. Bobby 
made ready his tiny line and pole, while 
Polly sat watching him. 

“Can’t I fish, too?” she asked. 

He cut a little switch for her, to which 
he attached a line, hook, and bait. The 
latter she gently lowered into the water, 
and sat watching the little fish. They 
circled round her bait, darting off, then 
back again, but never biting. 

“T thought they liked worms,” said 
Polly at last, in an aggrieved tone. 

“They do,” said Bobby, “but they are 
afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“Afraid of the tempting morsel. You 
know it conceals a hook. Poor little duff- 
ers, I don’t blame them. I know just how 
they feel.” 

“You never wriggled on a hook,” said 
Polly airily. 

“ Something very like it,” said Bobby, 
with a quick look at her. 

“When you have minnows enough, if 
you don’t mind, I think T’ll go back to 
the other side,” said Polly stiffly. 

Dead silence for a time. 

“Where are you boarding?” asked 
Bobby, with a polite desire to make con- 
versation, as he unhooked a minnow. 

“At Mrs. Wilson’s. And you?” 

“With my uncle, Mr. Wilson,” said 
Bobby. 

“Are you the nephew?” inquired 
Polly. 

“Are you the boarder?” ejaculated 
Bobby. 

They looked at each other in surprised 
silence for a moment. Then Bobby 
chuckled audibly, while Polly struggled 
with a like desire. 

“Tt is no use to struggle against fate, 
Polly. When she selects us two from a 
whole city-full and puts us up here to- 
gether, it means something,” said Bobby. 

“T believe it does,” said Polly. 

And Mr. Robert Leigh came down to 
Miss Pauline McElroy’s end of the boat. 

Lavon C. Cheney. 
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A BALLADE OF SUMMER 
READING. 


Ethies, your kin and clan, away! 
Begone, philosophy, likewise! 
I wish no pedant strutting gray 
Before me when the landscape lies 
A radiant dream of paradise 
That soaring song and sunbeams fill! 
For me no tome of gloomy guise 
In summer by the murmuring rill! 


With gallant Sidney would I stray 
Beneath the blue Arcadian skies; 
With Spenser take my questing way, 
An errant knight of high emprise; 
Hear Herrick lilt of smiles and sighs— 
Gay dweller on Parnassus hill— 
Or Suckling’s lyric laughter rise, 
In summer by the murmuring rill. 


Keats would I have—the lovely lay 
Of Madeline, the maid who flies 
Beneath the lonely midnight ray; 
Or those romancers who devise 
Delights of deep and devious dyes 
With such extraordinary skill 
That time is as a hound that hies 
In summer by the murmuring rill. 


ENVOY. 


But, Sylvia, dearest do I prize— 

It gives me such a pleasant thrill— 
The merry volume of your eyes, 

In summer by the murmuring rill! 


“THE STONE OF DESTINY ”—A 
peculiar novel by a member of New 
York’s famous Four Hundred. 


Owing partly to its incoherence in 
plot, and partly to its obscurity of style, 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay’s novel, “The 
Stone of Destiny,” fails either to interest 
or to convince. 

The story concerns the ideas—not the 
acts—of three characters. The three are 
Theodora, a model mother, who, we sus- 
pect, was intended to eclipse that most 
beautiful of studies in modern mater- 
nity, Lady Calmady; Theodor, her son, a 
tiresome and prosy youth; and Margaret, 
an unlucky young woman whom Theodor, 
in spite of her struggles, hypnotizes into 
marrying him. 


Theodor has made the discovery tha 
the poor are handicapped in the race of 
life by the fact of their poverty. Filled 
with this profound truth, he starts a 
school for the poor children of his 
village. Margaret will take no interest in 
his plans; she has no feeling for others; 
and in spite of Theodor’s prosings, or 
perhaps on account of them, the two 
grow farther apart. 

One afternoon, as Theodor enters the 
drawing-room, he hears Margaret dis- 
missing a lover, because, although she 
has no feeling of duty toward her hus- 
band, yet her little girl is growing up, 
and she feels that she cannot come back 
to the child with her lover’s “kisses still 
burning on her mouth.” 

This calm declaration brings Theodor 
down to earth. Plunging into the room, 
he delivers a short address to the erring 
man, who hears him through politely and 
leaves at its conclusion. Then Theodor 
takes Margaret by the hand, and leads 
her into the garden, where his mother 
and the children are seated. 


The mother looked into her son’s eyes and read 
his victory there. He knelt down beside her chair 
and laid his head against her breast. Theodora 
folded her arms around him as if he were a child. 

Her eyes closed, and she thought she was stand- 
ing at the end of a long, hard road. And behold, 
she was upon the summit of the mountain. Her 
soul and her son’s soul met, and his voice, which 
sounded strangely like a dearly beloved voice si- 
lenced long ago, murmured tenderly: “There is no 
retribution, for I am the Compensation.” 

And in this supreme moment of victory Theodora’s 
spirit passed on beyond this world, and Theodor held 
his mother’s lifeless form against his heart. 


Certain reviewers assure us that there 
is much mystic significance in this 
book. If that be so, it is a pity that it 
has not been made a little clearer. The 
allegories are so allegorical that they are 
unintelligible. The ethical significance 
upon which these critics insist seems to 
be that the rich owe a duty to the poor— 
a doctrine not entirely novel in these 
days. 

The scene of the story is laid in Tou- 
raine, we are told. As far as atmosphere 
and color go, it might as well have been 
Tompkinsville. The same unreality per- 
vades the characters, who seem merely 
mouthpieces for the dissemination of the 
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author’s views, and entirely without any 
personality of their own. 

The whole book is marked by that lack 
of unity which so often stamps the work 
of a beginner. It is dull as a novel, and 
worthless as an ethical study. 





A DARTMOOR STORY—Eden Phill- 
potts has written another tale of his 
favorite corner of England. 


Specialization is the order of the day, 
in letters as well as in other pursuits. 
The late George Gissing wrote of Lon- 
don, James Lane Allen confines himself 
to Kentucky, and Henry Harland to 
Italy. Devon, particularly the Dartmoor 
region of Devon, is the happy hunting- 
ground of Eden Phillpotts, the growth 
of whose literary reputation during re- 
cent years has been slow but steady. He 
is entitled to rank, to-day, as one of the 
strongest of the younger English wri- 
ters; although it must be admitted that 
he has as yet failed to disprove the 
justice of the charge of a certain lack of 
dramatic quality. 

“The American Prisoner,” his latest 
story, shows the merits as well as the 
shortcomings of its predecessors; but 
there is evident in it a commendable ef- 
fort to reach out and touch the broader, 
fuller life of the great outside world. 
This the author achieves, despite the 
unity of scene consistently preserved 
throughout, by means of the introduction 
of the great naval prison established on 
Dartmoor during the War of 1812. The 
hero of the tale, Cecil Stark of Vermont, 
is one of some thousands of American 
seamen, the crews of captured vessels, 
who were confined there. 

The story might have been improved 
had it been shortened by one fourth, for 
though the latter part of it is exciting 
enough, the early and middle chapters 
are over-full. It is told in the lueid, 
pleasant, and poetic style that is charac- 


teristic of the “successor to Thomas 
Hardy,” as Mr. Phillpotts has been 
called. 


ADE ON SOCIETY — The Western 
Aesop exercises his wit on a target 
that many satirists have belabored. 
The latter-day philosophy is not 

couched in the language of Emerson, but 


in that of the streets. It is none the less 
wisdom, however, as a_ perusal of 


George Ade’s “ Breaking into Society ” 
proves. 


Mr. Ade’s satire is as keen and 
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his hits as palpable as if they were 
clothed in the most polished language, 
and there is hardly a note in the scale of 
our civilization that he has not at one 
time or another struck and made reso- 
nant by the force of his wit. 

When he says that “ New York is the 
Home of the expensive Meal-Ticket,” he 
is stating in picturesque words a famil- 
iar and melancholy truth. When he de- 
elares that “Social Recognition has a 
high Rating because there are only a 
few Shares on the Market, and not be- 
cause it pays Dividends,” he touches the 
root of social exclusiveness. 

Among many subjects, skilfully treat- 
ed, it is hard to select one as better than 
another, but he shows a_ wonderful 
knowledge of young men and maidens in 
“The Coming Out Girl,” wherein he de- 
seribes, from the girl’s point of view, the 
treatment suitable for the College Boy, 
the Bachelor with the Tremolo Voice, 
and the Lonesome Married Man. He 
characterizes the latter as “a Sad Affair. 
He is trying to sneak a Return Trip on 
the Flirtation Route after he has lost 
his Ticket.” 

The late George Lanigan was the first 
American writer who used the old fable 
form in modern dress. Mr. Ade has bor- 
rowed the idea, but the treatment is all 
his own. His work is thoroughly original, 
his wit keen and trenchant. 





‘*THE LAND OF CONTRASTS ”— 
The thousand-and-first English trav- 
eler to record his impressions of 
America is Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 


For the last seventy-five years, ever 
since Mrs. Trollope wrote her book on 
America, our ways and manners have 
been the subject of many criticisms, 
ranging from Sir Lepel Griffin’s sour 
malignity through a lessening degree of 
ill-nature, until Mr. Muirhead’s clever 
volume, “ The Land of Contrasts” rep- 
resents us in colors which we fondly hope 
are true. But it has been reserved for 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, in his “ Dollars 
and Democracy,” to reach a height of 
magnanimity unattained heretofore by 
any English writer on America. 

Sir Philip—an artist, and the son of a 
much more famous artist—was in this 
country for a year, and his book is a 
pleasant record of his experiences during 
that time, but it may go hard with him in 
his native land when his fellow-country- 
men read that he approves both of steam 
heat and of ice-water! 
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Of course there is much left with 
which to find fault—for instance, the 
justly dreaded American child, our 
crowded cars, our hustling propensities, 
and the lack of cabs. This last is a bitter 
grievance to the traveling Briton, who 
can believe in the safety of his belong- 
ings only when he is surrounded by them, 
and who considers a brass check a poor 
exchange for his “ boxes.” Most of these, 
it must be admitted, are legitimate 
wrongs; and there is every probability 
that they will last for some time, and so 
console the carping foreigner for the loss 
of what may be called the cornerstones 
of his critical fabric. 

When it is added that Sir Philip finds 
the Americans cleaner than the English, 
it would appear that the limit has been 
reached, and that the next American in- 
stitution to be introduced into Great 
Britain will be lynch law! 


MARK TWAIN IN ITALY—In his 


Florentine villa he is still talking on 
the copyright question. 


Mark Twain has lived all over his own 
country, has toured the world, has so- 
journed in Austria and England, and 
last winter found him quartered in Italy 
—at the Villa di Quarto, near Florence, 
in the midst of Tuscan gardens and sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. 

Not only does Mr. Clemens like Italy, 
but he likes the Italian peasantry, and 
has taken a great interest in their lan- 
guage, though he admits that his conver- 
sations with his neighbors have largely 
been carried on in dumb show. At the 
same time, he has lost none of his enthu- 
siasm for his former hobbies, and an in- 
terviewer found him, though suffering 
from rheumatism brought on by the 
chilly rains of the Florentine winter, 
still ready to talk about Mrs. Mary Baker 
Kddy and the copyright law. 

Mark Twain is one of the veterans of 
the copyright war. He has fought bat- 
tles in America and England, has crossed 
swords with Congressmen and Common- 
ers. He holds that a man should have as 
clear a title to the product of his brains 
as he has to his real estate. The humor- 
ist’s position has met with astonished 
opposition on the ground that a book, 
unlike real estate, is made valuable by an 
idea; to which he has replied that real 
estate, too, frequently owes its value to 
an idea. It takes a good many ideas of 
the right kind, he argues, to buy the 
property which will net a fortune, and to 
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avoid that which isn’t worth its taxes. 
He hopes yet to see the day when the 
copyright of a book will no more “ ex- 
pire ” than the title-deeds of a house. 

It is interesting to recall that some 
fifteen years ago, when Kipling, then a 
correspondent for an Indian paper, in- 
terviewed Mark Twain, the humorist dis- 
cussed this same “burning copyright 
question.” 


AMERICAN TASTE — Its trend, in 
literature, seems to be toward con- 
temporary American subjects. 


In literature, as in most lines, the 
taste of the American public is fickle and 
quick to change. This is especially no- 
ticeable as compared to the more or less 
static standards of the older nations, 
which brought forth literary giants when 
America was still in its swaddling 
clothes. It is only within the last ten 
years that we may be said to have discov- 
ered our own history, and to have turned 
away from foreign subjects to write 
about our own past. Up to that time we 
had nourished ourselves almost exclu- 
sively on European pabulum, served up 
in most cases by English writers. Within 
this short period, however, a complete 
revolution in taste has taken place, and 
to-day the demand is inexorably for 
American “ stuff,” to the consequent gain 
of native writers. It is no longer for the 
historical novel of a few years ago, but 
instead for the novel treating of con- 
temporary life and events, notably those 
of the business world. 

This is a healthy sign, showing an 
awakening to our importance as a nation 
in the world. Unfortunately, however, 
the evolution is marked by the undue 
haste which characterizes American life. 
We are always eager to hurry on to some 
new promised land without stopping 
long enough to cultivate thoroughly that 
already conquered by our vanguard. 

The feverish haste to discover new 
fields lies deeper than in the personal 
character of our writers. It is to be at- 
tributed rather to a general restlessness 
and instability in the nation, and this it 
is which thwarts the endeavors of the in- 
dividual or of a school of writers who 
may strive to produce a complete picture, 
or “Comédie Humaine” of American 
life. Like Proteus of old, hardly has it 
manifested itself in one form before it is 
ready to assume another. Hence the 
blight of evanescence upon most of our 
contemporary fiction. 
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The curious observer of this phenome- 
non of constant change in literary taste 
may ask himself to what new field of ex- 
ploitation our writers will next turn in 
their search for novelty. It is not diffi- 
cult to suggest one possible answer. So- 
cialism in the broad sense, the relation 
of the individual to the state and to his 
fellow-men as citizens, a more just dis- 
tribution of the world’s goods—these are 
the problems whose broad treatment at 
the hands of the fictionist promises a 
wide audience and a liberal reward. 
Brotherhood is the note of the future. 


“MY MAMIE ROSE ”—A true story 
of East Side life written by an East 
Side author. 


“My Mamie Rose,” a story of life on 
the East Side of New York, is the per- 
sonal experience of its author, Owen 
Kildare, who has lived there all his life, 
and was thirty years old before he 
learned to read. 

Kildare, an orphan from birth, was 
taken in charge by an Irish pair, who 
treated him kindly; but when he was 
seven years old his adopted father took 
to drink, and the boy was turned out on 
the street to shift for himself. Then be- 
gan a strange career. At first he sold 
newspapers; as he grew bigger and 
stronger he became a prize-fighter, next 
a “ chueker-out ” in a saloon, and finally 
he sank to the level of a corner loafer. 

Then came the turning-point in his 
life. An insult was offered to a young 
girl by one of his own “gang” as they 
stood on the sidewalk in front of the sa- 
loon which was their headquarters. The 
girl turned and looked secornfully at her 
tormentors, and Kildare says: 


) 


I could almost feel, when her look fell on me, the 
bodily sensation of something snapping or becoming 
released within me. 


He knocked the loafer down, and offered 
to eseort the girl for a couple of blocks. 
That was the beginning of Kildare’s sal- 
vation. The girl became his friend, 
taught him to read and write, and before 
long they were engaged. A week before 
the day set for their wedding she died, 
and Kildare was left to continue the 
struggle upward unaided. 

A prize offered by an evening paper for 
the best true love story led him to write 
an account of his own. He was success- 
ful, and since then has earned his bread 
by working for the press. As he says him- 
self, his style has no merit, but the mani- 
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fest truth of what he writes has a certain 
appeal to his readers. As a sociological 
study “ My Mamie Rose ” is encouraging, 
as a testimony to the regenerating power 
of human affection it is touching. 


WANTED, A WORD—Something to 
disarm the critics whose own experi- 
ence is their measure of the “ real.” 


Nothing convinces one so thoroughly 
of the need of an enlarged eritical no- 
menclature as the charge of “ unreality ” 
constantly flung at books and plays. The 
belief seems to be deeply ingrained that 
whatever comes under the once elastic 
head of “novel” must conform to a cer- 
tain set of rules, and that everything 
which takes place on the other side of 
the footlights must be of a certain mold. 

“Yes,” said a man grudgingly after a 
performance of Barrie’s “ Admirable 
Crichton,” “yes, it was delightful. But 
it was unreasonable. Who ever heard 
of. ? and so on. 

“Ah!” triumphed his interlocutor, 
“but Barrie himself calls it a fantasy!” 

Whereupon the ecritie was subdued. It 
was merely a proper definition that he 
wanted. 

So it is with books. The amateur 
critic, sometimes even the professional 
one, will admit that so-and-so is charm- 
ing; that it has held him enthralled for 
hours, that its atmosphere is soothing, 
its conversation stimulating, and all its 
qualities admirable. 

“But the whole thing’s absurd, of 
course,” he will conclude. “No family 
was ever so devoted as that. No such 
string of coincidences ever occurred.” 

But whence came the conviction that 
the novel must put no greater strain 
upon the credulity than the chronicle of 
happenings across the street? What au- 
thority has declared that the limit of 
our enjoyment of good fiction must be 
the limit of our actual experience? Are 
we to deny the title to every tale in which 
we cannot check off incident and char- 
acter and scene as corresponding to in- 
cident and character and scene in our 
own knowledge ? 

He will be a real benefactor who will 
prepare a list of words like the “ fan- 
tasy ” with which the astute Mr. Barrie 
forestalled criticism. ‘ Romance” has 
been given over to the swashbucklers; 
what are needed are words which, while 
describing a work as fiction, will not pre- 
scribe its mold. In this way it might 
escape criticism, though it were as un- 
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real as our old fairy stories, provided 
that it seemed as plausible in the read- 
ing; and though it were as artificial as 
the simplicity of Marie Antoinette, pro- 
vided only that it were as graceful and 
charming. 


«THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE”— 
Senator Beveridge’s interesting but 
not very accurate book on Muscovite 
expansion in Asia. 


Albert J. Beveridge, United States 
Senator from Indiana, was lucky in pub- 
lishing his book on “The Russian Ad- 
vance” at a time when the attention of 
the civilized world is focused upon the 
far east. He was unlucky in having 
written it—it being just what it is— 
shortly before the present war demon- 
strated once more how perilous is the 
vocation of a self-appointed prophet. 

“The Russian Advance” contains 
much that is interesting and much 
that is instructive, though its value 
is impaired by its lack of systematic ar- 
rangement, and still more seriously by 
the absence of an index. It records the 
superficial impressions of a clever travel- 
er, not the digested information of a 
student. Two maps are printed with it. 
One, apparently intended as a compari- 
son of Russia’s vast territory with that 
of her neighbors, is utterly misleading. 
The projection used is Mercator’s, which, 
as every schoolboy knows, distorts rela- 
tive areas beyond recognition. Applied 
to North America, it makes the United 
States look like an insignificant append- 
age to a colossal Canada. 

The other map is worse than mislead- 
ing, being full of serious and palpable 
errors. For instance, it extends the Rus- 
sia of the tenth century to the Baltic, 
which the Muscovites did not reach until 
seven hundred years later. On the other 
hand, the Vladivostok littoral, ceded by 
China in 1858, is marked as having been 
acquired previous to 1809. Indeed, it 
gives the comparatively tiny provinces of 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Batoum as the only 
annexations of the last ninety-five years 
—a curious contradiction of Mr. Beve- 
ridge’s enthusiasm over the rapid growth 
of the empire of the Czars. 

The Indiana Senator manifests himself 
as a great admirer of Russia, a firm be- 
liever in her practically resistless power. 
Some recent events must have surprised 
him. Admiral Alexieff, for example, 
impressed him as a man “ of almost ab- 
normal alertness. When one who had 
come to take the measure of this man 
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departs,” he adds, “he will find this one 
expression repeating itself again and 
again: ‘Equipped—well equipped.’” 
That is not what most people are saying 
to-day of the man whose extraordinary 
lack of foresight seems to have been 
the chief cause of his countrymen’s dis- 
asters. But the Senator talks continu- 
ally of Russia’s “subtle yet solid and 
masterful advance,” and tells how she 
“holds every foot of Manchuria in her 
firm, masterful, intelligent grasp.” The 
present war is not over, and its ultimate 
issue no man can safely predict, but it 
has gone far enough to demonstrate that 
the Muscovite power is less “solid and 
masterful ” than its admirers supposed. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, in view of 
the events of this year, is Senator 
Beveridge’s observation that Japan is 
hampered by a defective form of govern- 
ment, “ which prevents her from making 
adequate preparation,” while “ Russia, 
on the other hand, takes her measures far 
in advance.” This comparison reads al- 
most ludicrously a few months after it 
was written. 

It is a perilous thing, as wehave said, to 
setup as a political and military prophet! 


COUNTRY AND CITY MOUSE— 
The perennial discussion as to the 
proper literary environment. 


What the question of the increase of 
the cocktail habit among women is to the 
Sunday supplement, that of city versus 
country as an abode for writers is to the 
minor literary journals. It marks the 
“silly season” after all the Christmas 
books have been reviewed and the winter 
crop of “ American Dickenses” forgot- 
ten. It has recently béen discussed in 
one New York periodical in a manner to 
inerease the value of country real estate, 
and to make the suburban literary col- 
ony at Bronxville swell with pride and 
the consciousness of superiority. 

In the city, the periodical declares, the 
writer suffers grievously: 

That which marked him distinctive is rubbed off 
—writing which was once the spontaneous expres- 
sion of something within himself, becomes deliberate, 
has a consciousness of its value, and partakes of the 
sophistication of the town. It is true that masses 
of clever, opportune, carefully prepared and vastly 
entertaining work come from the city writers. 
But where among it all is the thing that shall live? 


Shakespeare left the murmuring peace 
of the Avon for the press of horses at 
the old Globe Theater doors in London. 
The pavements of that great city echo 
still with the steps of Thackeray making 
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his way from house to house and from 
club to club, with those of Dickens in 
old inn-yards and along the wharfs. 
Carlyle came from the quiet of Dum- 
friesshire to the aggravations of London 
before he did any great work. Every day, 
for years and years, Lamb sat at a desk 
in the India House. The Brownings 
were Londoners and poets before they 
went to Italy. Fielding was a London 
newspaper man in the beginning of his 
eareer. Swift, Dryden, Johnson, Gold- 
smith—was it in sylvan retreats or in the 
heart of the pulsing city that they did 


_their work ? 


Dante himself was a man of affairs, 
busied on embassies between Rome and 
Florence, working for United Italy, the 
“first Italian.” Balzac wrote in Paris; 
so did Moliére. Indeed the roll-call of 
writers in the city is almost coextensive 
with the roll-eall of writers. 

Altogether, it seems to be a very frag- 
ile genius that needs perpetual country 
air for its nourishment. 


PARADOXICAL MR. CHESTERTON 
—The young critic makes some 
comparisons between Kipling and 
Watson. 


George K. Chesterton, the young man 
whose “ Robert Browning” last year re- 
vealed such a love of paradox and such a 
brilliant skill in its use, has been writing 
about William Watson, and comparing 
him with that other political poet of 
England, Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Watson, 
as every one knows, scolds his country 
roundly about once a year. When she 
goes to war he is very apt to break into 
verse censuring her fiercely for her bar- 
barity, while Mr. Kipling at the same 
time is likely to publish a poem the ulti- 
mate meaning of which is, “Go in and 
smash ’em!” 

The respective attitudes of the two 
poets being such, it is no surprise to dis- 
cover that Mr. Chesterton finds the typi- 
eal Englishman in the enraged judge of 
England’s doings, and a quite foreign 
genius in the vigorous upholder of Eng- 
land’s policies. 

“Mr. Kipling’s splendid realism and 
picturesqueness would appear original in 
any country,” he says. “ But they would 
not appear one half so original in France 
as in England. All his methods have long 
been employed in French literature, 
though it must be said scarcely ever with 
more talent and effect. His slang poems 
are an old device to the great French de- 
cadents who wrote verses in the argot 


of the criminal quarter. His vivid pic- 
tures of physical sensations are part of 
the first lesson of the Zolaist. His quaint 
insistence on smell is already palling on 
the erotie Parisian esthete. His oriental- 
ism is perfectly French. 

“Every poet has a landscape at the 
back of his soul. Mr. Watson’s is a 
northern and English landscape—a land- 
scape of great uplands and huge, pale 
dawns. It is so as surely as Mr. Kipling’s 
is an alien landscape, with a stretch of 
dry places, palms, and a floor of fire.” 

The beauty of Mr. Chesterton’s para- 
doxes is that they are generally convin- 
eing. If he should write a history of the 
Catholic church, he would doubtless be 
able to give plausibility to the theory 
that Luther was its loyal supporter and 
Leo X the earliest of the nonconformists. 
His manner at least makes stimulating 
and interesting reading. 


A HUMOROUS BOOK—At least, the 
publishers assure us that it is hu- 
morous. 


“The Gordon Elopement,” by Caro- 
lyn Wells and Harry P. Taber, is a hu- 
morous piece of work. We have the 
publishers’ word for it. We might have 
suspected that ourselves, as it could 
hardly be a historical romance or a prob- 
lem novel. <As for the side-splitting 
manifestations of mirth supposed to ac- 
company a book of such character— 
they are, alas, like the wine in “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” There aren’t any. We 
don’t know when to laugh; we ean’t find 
anything to laugh at. We read on, page 
after page, with prepared attention, 
ready to burst into peals at any moment; 
but we lay the book down baffled. 

It really seems as if two able-bodied 
writers might have done a little better 
by a defenseless public. The situation 
of two young married people, the Gor- 
dons, running away from home to avoid 
prospective guests, is not without pos- 
sibilities. It would have been easy to 
introduce a few genuinely amusing situ- 
ations. The deserted hotel, where they 
spend the period of their retirement, and 
the invisible landlord, need not have been 
robbed of all spontaneity. 

“The Gordon Elopement ” is the latest 
product of the school of patented auto- 
matic humorists. Our sense of griev- 
ance would be lessened if the latter-day 
wits would only insert stage directions. 
Then we would at least know when to 
laugh, even if the cause were too subtle 
for us to grasp. 




















Uncle Johnny Dodd’s Church. 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG MINISTER AND THE OLD SEXTON AT SPRINGFIELD STATION. 


BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 


ks 


HE little white church at Springfield 
had long been known among the in- 
itiated as “Uncle Johnny Dodd’s 
church.” Dignified bishops, reading out 
the appointments on that last heart- 
shaking evening at annual conference, 
always read, with a kindly twinkle of the 
eye, that the Rev. So-and-So was sent to 
Uncle Johnny Dodd’s church, otherwise 
Springfield Station—and everybody 
laughed, for in the course of forty-five 
years, under the itinerant system, a good 
number of preachers will manage to 
form an intimate acquaintance with one 
church. 

Generally, the Rev. So-and-So would 
be some old minister who was alone in 
the world, to whom Uncle Johnny’s 
church would come as a welcome haven 
after many storms; but occasionally 
some young fellow, not yet graduated 
from under the wing of his presiding 
elder, would hear his appointment to the 
place, and turn a bewildered eye on his 
neighbor. 

“Who is Uncle Johnny Dodd, any- 
how?” he would ask with troubled fore- 
thought. “ Biggest man in the place? 
Man that owns the town?” 

“Naw! Uncle Johnny’s the sexton,” 
would be the astounding reply. 

For forty-five years, now, Uncle 
Johnny had alluded to himself as the 
“sextant,” and had taken such pride in 
his work as few men ever bring to the 
loftiest calling. Twice a week, during 
all that time, on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, he had swept and dusted until every 
inch of floor was speckless and every bit 
of woodwork shining; on Wednesdays 
for the evening prayer-meeting, and on 
Saturdays for the services of the mor- 
TOW. 

There were other and special occasions 
for which it was his joy to make special 
preparation. When there was to be a 
great wedding, for instance, Uncle 
Johnny was rigorous in directing just 
where every palm and fern was to go, and 
which rows of benches were to be tied 
with white ribbon; and the hired deco- 
rators found that it saved time to yield. 


“ Hain’t I been sextant o’ this church 
goin’ on forty-six year?” he demanded, 
if they were inclined to be urgent. “ Pity 
if I don’t know how to trim the church 
for little Belle Harrison to be married, 
when I polished the font with my own 
hands, an’ filled it with water for her to 
be baptized when she was a month an’ 
four days old—yes, an’ trimmed the 
church for her mother to be married, 
too, without nobody’s hired help.” 

These arguments being unanswerable, 
Miss Belle Harrison, who had been at 
much expense to hire decorators, was 
married in a chureh adorned after Uncle 
Johnny’s own devising; but she laughed 
merrily over it, thanked him in the love- 
liest manner, and no doubt was just as 
happy afterwards. Betty Robbins, on 
the other hand, who had been sorely 
puzzled to get together her modest trous- 
seau, and had planned to be married 
quietly at prayer-meeting, gave a little 
ery of joy when she and her young lover 
stepped in at the door; for Uncle Johnny 
had borrowed a cart and gone to the 
woods, and the church was a bower of 
wild smilax. 

“No, no, honey,” said Unele Johnny, 
stopping to pat the cheek of the pretty 
bride. “I warn’t goin’ to see your 
mother’s baby married with no trimmin’s 
in the church—not while the woods was 
handy, an’ things growin’ in ’em!” 

So there was never any young bride so 
poor but that the church was in brave 
array for her; and the humblest baby 
that was ever dowered with a name in 
Uncle Johnny’s chureh had the font 
polished until it shone again, and flowers 
in the vases on either side, if it were only 
goldenrod or wild sunflowers. 

“ Jest to give it a good send-off, and 
to let its mother know folks wishes her 
an’ the baby well,” Uncle Johnny always 
carefully explained to the young minis- 
ters, who could not be expected to under- 
stand such things. 

And then, the Christmas times! 
Where Uncle Johnny ever managed to 
find so much holly, none but he could 
have teld; and he was a busy and a happy 
man, the day before Christmas, showing 
the decorating committee how to put it 
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up. There was but one thing in the year’s 
work that really saddened him, and that 
was taking the greenery down after 
Christmas was over. It seemed like leav- 
ing Christmas behind—like forsaking it 
utterly; and so the holly was never dis- 
turbed until toward the last of January, 
when the withered leaves began to fall 
from the dried stems, and some of the 
ladies who were not given to sentiment 
complained that the church looked like a 
crow’s nest. 

So year after year Uncle Johnny had 
swept and polished the little church, 
adorned it for weddings, and tolled the 


sad and solemn bell for funerals. He - 


was a bent old man, with gray hair that 
curled on his ecoat-eollar, and with one 
foot that refused to be quite as agile or 
as willing as the other. Age had been 
ereeping up on Uncle Johnny in these 
forty-five years. 

The very old people sometimes spoke 
of other changes that the years had 
brought. They could recall the good old 
days when the Spirit had moved mightily 
upon the little church at Springfield; 
when the Word had: been preached with 
power by Sons of Thunder, now, per- 
haps, sone on into the land of silence; 
and the people had not been ashamed or 
afraid to shout aloud. They remembered, 
those older ones, how Uncle Johnny, be- 
ing greatly wrought upon, would some- 
times rise up and send out a clarion 
“ Halleluiah!”-that was like the clash of 
eymbals, and. was followed by a soaring 
joy song, which began with “Glory and 
honor an’ power ” and then trailed 
off into inarticulate remnants of speech 
—broken words that could not be under- 
stood; and then every one knew that 
Unele Johhny was lifted into the third 
heaven. 

Nothing of the kind happened now. 
Most of the old people had died off, and 
the younger generation took their relig- 
ious pleasures as they did their temporal 
ones—calmly, and with due regard to 
decorum. Uncle Johnny, in his seat in 
the corner next the pulpit—the Amen 
eorner, people had ealled it once—lis- 
tened to the sermon with such a watehful 
face that young preachers were some- 
times disecomposed by it, so that they 
wandered from their subject. 





II. 


When the Rev. Brice Carter was ap- 
pointed to “Uncle Johnny Dodd’s 
chureh,” and heard the appointment so 
read out by the smiling bishop, and noted 
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the laugh that followed it, his face 
flushed hotly; for he was a young man, 
with university honors thick upon him. 

“We'll send a college man out there 
and wake ’em up,” the presiding elder 
had said in cabinet meeting; for he had 
been troubled by the fact that during the 
past three years Uncle Johnny’s church 
had lost ground in membership. 

“Tl unhinge that name from my 
chureh first thing!” said the college 
man to the professor who loved him, as 
he was starting for his new field. 

There could be no doubt that he was an 
interesting lad. The people came out to 
hear him, and his sermons, replete with 
well-rounded periods and filled with 
classical quotations, attracted the young 
men and women, who crowded all the 
back benches at every service. The new 
minister was very well pleased. Uncle 
Johnny’s watchful face had no terrors 
for him. Indeed, he was rather aston- 
ished to find that a man so manifestly ig- 
norant and behind the times should have 
had the least influence in the church. 
The Rev. Brice Carter had learned one 
thing thoroughly in his college course 
—that sin may be forgiven, but igno- 
rance which violates the rules of syntax 
is practically unpardonable. 

“What we need is to get young blood 
into the church,” he explained to Elijah 
Vane, one of the stewards. He was 
standing with his back to the fire, looking 
down upon the steward, whose middle- 
aged eyes were full of trouble. “ The 
death of Brother May leaves a vacancy 
on the board, and if that young lawyer, 
Frank Tigert, joins us next Sunday, as 
he has promised, I am going to have him 
made steward. He’ll be a hustler, and 
that’s what we need. And then I’m going 
to have some young man appointed sex- 
ton.” 

Vane looked up quickly. 

“Why, Uncle Johnny has held that 
place ” he began. 

“For forty-five years—I know all 
about that,” said the young man readily. 
“ And therefore he ought to retire. He’s 
getting too old. We need young men, | 
tell you. Young men are taking the lead 
in everything these days—business, poli- 
ties, and everything else. It will be really 
a mercy to take the work away from that 
old man and give it to some one who is 
able to do it!” 

The young lawyer joined the church 
the next Sunday, and was promptly made 
a member of the board of stewards; and 
with this ally by his side the young min- 
ister fought his fight against Uncle 
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Johnny Dodd, and won. The old man was 
to be given two weeks’ notice, and by that 
time they hoped to find some one to take 
his place. 

The minister did not take the message 
to Uncle Johnny himself. He incident- 
ally asked Mr. Vane to call around on the 
old man on his way home. He felt re- 
lieved that an unpleasant duty was done. 
He went straight to a stationer’s, and 
left an order for some visiting-cards to 
be used in his pastoral work, setting 
forth that he was pastor of the Spring- 
field Methodist Church. 

Mr. Vane found Uncle Johnny sitting 
outside the door of his two-roomed 
house, carefully mending one of the little 
red chairs from the infant class-room— 
the little red chairs that Uncle Johnny 
had mended with laborious patience for 
forty years, while those who had first sat 
in them had grown up to have little ones 
of their own in the infant class. In very 
brief and awkward terms the steward 
told Uncle Johnny that he was to be sup- 
planted by a younger man; but Uncle 
Johnny looked up at him and laughed. 

“ They like to play jokes, them young- 
sters,” he said peacefully. “But la, I 
don’t mind ’em! I b’lieve I’m goin’ to git 
this cheer to hold together for ten or a 
dozen years longer, after all. It beats 
everything how them babies does rack the 
furniture to pieces, bless ’em! ” 

Like the Magians of old, Elijah Vane 
returned home by another way; and 
curtly informed the board, next day, that 
they might appoint another messenger, 
for the task was not to his liking. Thus 
moved, three of the older men went down 
to the little cottage and told Uncle 
Johnny, with many stumblings and halt- 
ings, that the story was true—that no 
one was joking—that the minister 
thought the church would be better 
served if a younger man were in his 
place. 

Unele Johnny had the little red chair, 
which was almost finished, in his lap; and 
after the first shock he sat there and 
looked at it. They left him looking at 
the little red chair. 

“The church ain’t what it used to be,” 
said the eldest of the stewards as they 
went home sadly. “ Everything’s turned 
around; everything’s for show, and noth- 
ing for worship. I doubt if the young 
minister wouldn’t like to have my resig- 
nation, so’s he could put some young 
fellow that’s never shaved in my place.” 

Uncle Johnny lived on the outskirts of 
the town, so that in going to the church 
he passed a goodly number of the resi- 
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dences of the members. The news of his 
deposition had gone about the town like 
wild-fire; and within an hour after the 
stewards visited him with the ill news, 
people saw him hurrying along toward 
the little church. He spoke to no one on 
the way; he seemed to see no one. His 
face was white and his eyes stared 
straight ahead. It was only Thursday 
-—there was nothing to be done at the 
church on that evening—yet there he was 
going; and those who watched saw him 
go in there and close the door after him. 

A great wave of pity and resentment 
swept over the town. People who were 
not given to sentiment found their eyes 
moist as they saw Uncle Johnny going 
up alone to the church that had been as 
his own for so long—the church that he 
had kept clean and sweet, and had 
adorned for feast days, through so many 
long years that he had seemed to become 
a part of it. 

He must have stayed very late—no one 
saw him come away. On the next evening 
and the next he went again. 

On Sunday the young preacher mount- 
ed his pulpit, well satisfied with himself 
and with the sermon which he had pre- 
pared. He delivered it faultlessly, but 
he was not satisfied when he came down. 
It was not that the white old face in the 
Amen corner troubled him, for he had 
already made arrangements to provide 
the old man with better employment, as 
watchman in a bank—and what was the 
use of all this stir over a mere sexton? It 
was that the people listened to him 
coldly; and he found himself preaching 
at them, instead of to them. 

Somehow he had lost his hold on them 
in one short week. It was in vain that 
he went among them afterward with the 
winning smile and the cordial hand- 
shake they had liked at first. Something 
was between the preacher and his flock. 
Hfe was very young, and knew little of 
men; but he began to feel, with keen irri- 
tation, that the something was an ob- 
secure and ignorant old man, who had no 
standing and should have had no in- 
fluence. 

The week was half over before he 
spoke of it to one of his members, whose 
greeting had been a little icy during the 
past ten days. 


“The old man’s broken-hearted,” said 
the member abruptly. “ He’ll get over 


it? I tell you, he won’t. He’s an old man. 
He isn’t saying anything to any one, but 
there’s the look on his face. My wife 
weeps every time she thinks of it. What 
do your young men amount to, anyhow? 
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Where is one of them that has the faith- 
fulness and honor and religion that old 
Uncle Johnny has? Why, the poor old 
man’s going into the church every night, 
and spending hours there, all alone— 
grieving because his work’s taken away 
from him!” ; 

The young minister was not at all 
pleased with this direct speech. 

“ Perhaps the old fellow’s up to some- 
thing with the church,” he said; and be- 
cause the member stared at him indig- 
nantly, he determined to prove that he 
was right. 


Il. 


Tur Rev. Brice Carter had a key to the 
infant class-room. That very evening, 
in the sweet springtime gloaming, he ap- 
proached the church by a side street and 
let himself in noiselessly and unobserved. 
The old man had not come yet. The saf- 
fron light of sunset streamed in at the 
western windows; in the east the full 
moon rose to meet it. The young man 
sat down in a dark corner, and waited. 

An hour had passed, and the glow had 
gone from the west, before he heard the 
key turning in the lock. The moonlight 
streamed through the windows, and from 
shaft to shaft of moonlight the old man 
came on, until he stood beneath the pul- 
pit, not ten feet from the silent watcher. 
The minister peered out curiously. What 
was the old man going to do? Why was 
he standing there, his old hat in his hand, 
apparently staring at the moon? 

Suddenly Uncle Johnny Dodd fell to 
his knees, his head thrown back, his face 
lifted to the moonlit sky. 

“Don’t let ’°em do it, Lord!” he cried 
beseechingly; and he was speaking as if 
face to face with One Whom the young 
minister had never yet seen face to face. 
“ V’ve polished the benches, an’ made the 
font shine for the babies, an’ it was all 
I could do for Ye, Lord! Don’t let ’em 
take it away! Or if they do take it, help 
me learn not to complain—but it'll be 
mighty hard! An’ anyhow, Lord, ask ’em 
to let me fix for the brides—’specially 
for the poor ones; an’ to keep the little 
red cheers in order for the babies—for 
they’d miss old Uncle Johnny, I do be- 
lieve—an’ thank God for that, anyhow!” 

The old face glistened as it turned 
away. Uncle Johnny tottered down the 
aisle, but at the next patch of moonlight 
he paused and sent another trembling 
plea to the Friend with whom he spoke 
face to face; and at the next patch of 
moonlight he paused again. It was a 
leng hour before he went out of the 
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church and the young minister heard 
the key turned in the lock. How was 
Uncle Johnny to know that a figure knelt 
in his place, with bowed head, and cried 
like one of old: 

“ Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner! ” 

The next day was Saturday—Uncle 
Johnny’s last Saturday of preparation 
for Sunday. He labored all day, making 
everything especially bright for the last 
time; and when the young minister 
walked into the pulpit that morning he 
found that a little cross of wood violets 
hung upon the altar-cloth. 

Earlier in the week he had prepared a 
very eloquent sermon for that morning, 
dealing largely with the reconcilement 
between science and Seripture; but 
somehow, after that fleeting glance into 
the face of the old man in the corner the 
sermon would not preach itself; and he 
found himself talking to the people 
about an old man named Enoch, who 
“walked with God” in the dim begin- 
nings of history. It was not a sermon— 
it was a burning of incense before the 
work of old men and women in the life 
of the church; but as he talked the frozen 
looks on the faces of the people began to 
melt away a little. As he closed the great 
Bible, he stood a moment, and they wait- 
ed curiously, expecting something more. 

“At a meeting of the stewards held 
yesterday,” he said in quiet tones that 
penetrated every corner of the church, 
“a meeting that I called hurriedly, be- 
eause I saw that I had made a mistake, 
it was unanimously decided to leave 
Uncle Johnny Dodd in his present posi- 
tion of sexton, and to ask him to accept 
it as a lifetime position.” 

A murmur began to go through the 
church—a murmur filled with sudden 
tears. The minister’s hand was raised— 
he was about to eall for the closing 
prayer, when he saw that all eyes were on 
the old man in the corner, who was 
standing up and beginning to speak. As 
he spoke, Uncle Johnny walked slowly 
out of his place, like one in a dream. 

“Brethren,” he said timidly, with 
broken utterance, “I don’t wonder if ye 
got a little impatient, for maybe I’ve 
been a little slack about my work; but I 
haven’t meant it.” Then all at once his 
voice rose, filled with exultation. “ Don’t 
let nobody say from this time on that 
there ain’t no God!” he eried. “ Why, 
T’ve come to the church every night an’ 
asked Him to let me stay—an’ now look 
at this! He’s heerd me—He’s heerd me— 
He didn’t let ’em take it away!” 

And then suddenly the bent shoulders 
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BETTY ROBBINS GAVE A LITTLE CRY OF JOY WHEN SHE AND HER LOVER STEPPED IN AT THE DOOR. 


straightened, and the dim eyes flashed; 
and Uncle Johnny Dodd, a transformed 
man, gave forth a shout that pierced 
every heart like an arrow: 

“ Halleluiah! Glory an’ 
power co 

They did not hear the rest. Uncle 
Johnny was in the third heaven, and see- 
ing things not lawful to be uttered. 

The young minister who went down to 
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the next annual conference was a very 
different young minister from the one 
who had come up from the last. The old 
professor who loved the lad saw what had 
happened, and asked: 

“ Let me see—what church have you 
been serving this year?” 

“TInele Johnny Dodd’s church,” said 
the boy with an ingenuous blush; and the 
professor took his hand. 








The Fatuity of Tompkins. 


THE. STORY OF THE FOOL WHO DID A SURPRISING THING. 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER. 


I. 


ROM the first it had been perfectly 
patent to every member of the party 
gathered at Grantleigh for the shooting 
that Tompkins’ bride cared not a whit 
for Tompkins—which, if you happened to 
know the man, was scarcely a matter for 
surprise. 

Tompkins, though not a bad fellow, was 
an unmitigated idiot. Not a mere insig- 
nificant unit in the world’s noble army of 
fools, but a fool so conspicuous, so pic- 
turesque, and of so infinite a variety as 
to be at all times the cynosure of the gen- 
eral gaze. 

When a man is a fool, and knows it, his 
folly not infrequently attains the meas- 
ure of wisdom. Let him but conceal his 
motley beneath a cloak of weighty silence, 
and he may acquire a reputation for solid 
intelligence and a wise conservatism. 
But Tompkins was not one of these. He 
joyously jangled his bells in the presence 
of the multitude, wholly unaware of the 
spectacle he was making of himself. If 
he could have been persuaded to take on 
a neutral tint and keep himself well in 
the background, inanity might in time 
have assumed the dignity of intellectual- 
ity ; but he had no sense of proportion, of 
values. He was always in the foreground, 
and always a more or less inharmonious 
element in the ensemble. 

Tompkins had published—at his own 
expense—an impossible volume of prose, 
followed by a yet more impossible volume 
of verse. He had demanded recognition 
as a musician—a vocalist, specifically— 
though he had neither voice nor ear. A 
temperament essentially histrionic kept 
him constantly in the glare of the foot- 
lights, where he habitually took and held 
the center of the stage. With no remotest 
realization of his limitations, he had al- 

yays aspired to play leads and heavies 
when fate had east him for a line of low 
comedy. He had a faculty for doing the 
wrong thing which amounted to positive 
genius. 

We had been wont to speculate, at the 
club, whether Tompkins would ever find 
a woman the meusure of whose folly 





should so far exceed his own as to impel 
her to marry him. We wondered much 
when we heard that he had at last 
achieved this feat. We wondered more 
when we saw the woman who had made 
it a possibility. 

“ Titania and Bottom, by Jove!” whis- 
pered Ronalds to me, as Tompkins fol- 
lowed his wife into the drawing-room on 
the evening of their arrival at Grantleigh 
Manor. Tompkins is asked everywhere, 
on account of his relationship to old Lord 
Wrexford. 

My fancy, which I had allowed to play 
freely about the lady of Tompkins’ choice 
since I had heard of his marriage, had 
wavered between a spinster of uncertain 
age, who had accepted him as a last re- 
sort, and a simpering schoolgirl too 
young to know her own mind. I now 
glanced at the bride, and gasped. 

She was one of those women whose 
beauty is so absolute, so compelling, as 
to admit of neither question nor criti- 
cism. It quite took one’s breath away. 
Every man in the room was gaping at 
her, but she bore the ordeal with all grace 
and calm, though she was the daughter of 
a struggling curate in some obscure lo- 
eality remote from social advantages or 
influences. 

She was of a singularly striking type. 
The beauty of her face was almost tragic 
in its intensity. The ghost of some im- 
memorial sorrow seemed to lurk in the 
mysterious depths of her dark eyes; and 
when her face was irradiated by the tran- 
sient gleam of her rare ‘smile, she was 
positively dazzling. I am fully aware 
that I shall seem to “ promulgate rhap- 
sodies for dogmas,” but surely my pro- 
verbial indifference to feminine charm 
should vouch for my truthfulness. 

Her voice, when she spoke, proved just 
such a voice as might have been expected 
from her personality—a contralto, deep, 
low, and thrilling, with a wonderful 
vibrant quality. Her manner toward her 
husband nearly approached inspiration. 
It was a delicate blend of all the essential 
elements. With a tact most exquisite she 
tempered his crass stupidity; she trans- 
lated his banalities into terms of reason; 
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by some strange alchemy made his dross 
almost pass muster for gold. When, after 
dinner, Tompkins must needs sing, she 
accompanied him with no ordinary skill, 
contriving to lend dignity in some sort 
to the sorry performance. We had con- 
sidered Tompkins absolutely impossible ; 
she made him seem not possible only, but 
probable. 

Later she herself sang. We had none 
of us heard her, but we knew, even.before 
the golden contralto poured its first note 
upon the silence, that what we should 
hear would be a thing to remember. And 
it was. I cannot say what she sang, but it 
was singularly adapted to her dramatic 
voice and style. It had rather a sugges- 
tion of grief—a strange, haunting mel- 
ody, the very prelude to which made one 
feel odd and eerie; and it ended abruptly 
with a single unexpected high note. The 
effect was startling, so altogether uncon- 
ventional and uncanny that we sat spell- 
bound for a moment after the last note 
had died. Then, at Lady Grantleigh’s en- 
treaty, she gave a familiar, florid thing of 
the Italian school—the conventional 
drawing-room aria—with a flexibility and 
command of coloratura seldom concomi- 
tant with the contralto voice. Somehow 
the artistic finish of singers incompar- 
ably greater had left me less moved than 
the lesser art of this amateur, this un- 
known contralto, the wife—ah, the re- 
morseless irony of it!—of little Algy 
Tompkins. 

With a swift variation of mood, the 
singer had begun a gay little encore song 
popularized by a famous prima donna of 
the day before I roused myself to turn 
my eyes from her to her husband, who 
stood beside the piano. He had somehow 
never looked so small and mean. He was 
carefully—quite so, carefully—attired. 
Landys used to say that Tompkins’ care 
in the matter of costume amounted al- 
most to caricature. His dress, like his 
manner, was always somewhat exagger- 
ated, a trifle over-elaborated. Though es- 
sentially commonplace, he was not bad- 
looking; some people even found him 
handsome after a fashion; but what a foil 
for the splendid creature beside whom he 
stood with an insufferable air of proprie- 
torship which must have galled her like 
ball and chain! 

The tragedy of the thing smote me with 
the poignancy of a physical pang. For 
the perfection of her manner and the en- 
tire consistency of her rendering of the 
wifely réle were all inadequate to con- 
vince any individual in her audience 











—with the sole exception of Tompkins. 
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He, at least, was apparently harassed by 
nod doubt whatever as to her entire devo- 
tion to himself. 


Il. 


As the days passed—we were at Grant- 
leigh for a fortnight—I found myself 
watching for some flaw in her conception, 
some inaccuracy in her interpretation 
of her réle. But I watched in vain. There 
was always the perfect appreciation of 
the requirements of the situation, always 
the perfection of taste in its treatment; 
always that inspired manner where her 
husband was concerned. Evidently she 
had thrown herself into the part and was 
playing it—would perhaps play it to the 
end—with artistic abandon, tempered by 
a fine discrimination and discretion. If 
her yoke galled, this proud woman made 
no sign. 

But even the subtlest artist has her un- 
guarded moment, and it was in such a 
moment that I chanced to see her on the 
night before the last of our stay. 

The men had come in late from a day’s 
shooting, and were on their way to their 
rooms to dress for dinner. Tompkins had 
gone up-stairs just ahead of me—his 
apartments were next to mine—and had 
carelessly left a door opening on the cor- 
ridor slightly ajar. In passing I uncon- 
sciously glanced that way, and my eyes 
fell full upon the mirrored face of Elinor 
Tompkins as her husband crossed toward 
where she sat before her dressing-table. 

The flash of feeling that crossed her 
countenance held me for a moment trans- 
fixed. Such a look, such an unbelievable 
complex of shrinking, repugnance, utter 
loathing, and self-contempt I had never 
seen or even imagined. Like a flash it 
came and went. The next instant she had 
forced herself to smile, and was lifting 
her face for her husband’s caress, while 
Tompkins, physically and mentally short- 
sighted, bent and inclined his lips to hers. 

I eaught my breath sharply. A cho- 
king sensation in my throat paid tribute 
to her power of control. Not Bernhardt, 
not Duse even, was more a mistress of ex- 
pression and emotion. But this was some- 
thing more than mere emotional control. 
It was courage, the courage of endurance 
long drawn out—a greater than that 
which impels men to the cannon’s mouth 
and the certain surcease from suffering. 

That evening at dinner, Villars, who 
had run up to town for the day, told us of 
the sudden demise of old Lord Ilverton, 
and the consequent succession of Delmar 
to the title and estates. Just then I 
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chanced to look at Mrs. Tompkins. I had 
fallen into a way of looking often at her 
—she was an interesting study. Her face 
was white even to the lips, but she was, 
as always, perfectly calm and controlled. 

She presently turned, and found my 
eyes upon her. In an instant she had 
somehow compelled the color to her 
cheeks, and was addressing her vis-a-vis 
quite easily and naturally. 

In the smoking-room, Villars shed light 
upon the subject. Tompkins was pre- 
sumably haunting his wife’s footsteps at 
the moment. In his unconscious egotism, 
he never spared her. There was seldom 
an instant’s respite, a moment when she 
might drop her smiling mask. The es- 
sence of his personality pervaded her 
whole atmosphere. His unremitting de- 
votion must have made her life well-nigh 
unendurable. 

“T met old Waxby at the club to-day,” 
Villars was saying, “and—apropos of 
Delmar’s succession to the title—he told 
me that there had been a serious affair 
between him and Eliner Barton, at pres- 
ent Mrs. Algernon Tompkins. It seems 
one of Ilverton’s country places is near 
the village where she lived, and Delmar 
met her there last autumn. The affair 
soon assumed serious proportions; Ilver- 
ton heard of the rumored engagement, 
eut up an awful shindy, had a scene with 
Del, and finally bundled him off to India 
post haste. 

“The girl had grit, though. She sent 
her compliments to Lord Ilverton with 
the assurance that he need have given 
himself no uneasiness in the matter, as 
she had already twice refused his son and 
heir, and was prepared to do so again 
should the oceasion arise. And no doubt 
she meant it—she’s as proud as Lucifer! 
They say that Ilverton, who had cooled 
down a bit, chuckled mightily over the 
message, and vowed that if it had only 
been one of his younger sons she should 
have had him, by Jupiter! 

“But things weren’t easy for the poor 
girl,” Villars went on. “ She had an inva- 
lid mother, a nervous, nagging creature, 
who dinned it into her ears that she had 
lost the opportunity of a lifetime; that 
they were pitifully poor; that she was the 
eldest of three marriageable daughters; 
that with her limited social advantages 
few matrimonial chances might be ex- 
pected to come her way; and more to the 
same effect, until the poor girl was nearly 
driven frantic. She wanted to go on the 
stage—she’d had good training, and you 
know what a voice she has—but her fa- 
ther wouldn’t have it. At this juncture 





Tompkins presented himself; it was duly 
pointed out to Miss Barton by her 
parents that he was rather an eligible 
parti, rich, not bad-looking, and a cousin 
of Wrexford’s, and that she’d better take 
the goods the gods provided, which, in 
sheer desperation, she ultimately did. 
You can see she loathes him, but she’s evi- 
dently made up her mind to be decent to 
him—and, by Jove, she doesn’t do it by 
halves!. She’s got pluck, all right, and I 
honor her for the way she makes the best 
of her bargain, though it’s not a pleasant 
thing to see.” 

“Tt’s an infernal pity!” broke in 
Landis warmly. “ It makes me ill to see 
her wasting herself and her subtleties on 
a dolt like Algy! What a splendid pair 
she and Del would have made, and what 
a shame I]verton didn’t obligingly die a 
few months sooner, since it had to be! ” 

At this precise moment I caught sight 
of: Tompkins standing just without the 
parted portiéres. How long he had been 
there I could not guess, but doubtless 
quite long enough. He looked like a man 
who had had a facer, and was a bit dazed 
in consequence. I think I gasped, for on 
the instant he looked my way with a 
glance that held an appeal, which I must 
somehow have answered. In an instant 
he had slipped noiselessly away, and the 
other men, all unaware of his late prox- 
imity, pursued their theme. 


II. 


I pip not meet Tompkins at our hurried 
buffet breakfast next morning, and I be- 
gan to hope he would not go out with the 
guns that day, thus sparing me the awk- 
ward necessity of seeing him again. But 
he presently appeared on the terrace in 
his shooting togs, and I knew I was in 
for it. 

His manner, however, which was en- 
tirely as usual, reassured me. Either he 
had heard less than I had feared, or the 
callousness of stupidity protected him. 
He chatted with his wonted gaiety with 
the other men; he made the ladies who 
were at hand to see us off—his wife was 
not among them—a labored compliment 
or two; and met my eye without any sign 
of consciousness or embarrassment. I 
wondered whether it was stupidity or 
stoicism. 

All day he was in the best of spirits. 
He was positively hilarious when we 
gathered at the gamekeepers’ cottage 
for lunch; and I decided that it was stu- 
pidity—with a sense of relief, for the 
thing had somehow got on my nerves. 
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But later, as we returned to the field, 
he so palpably waited for me to come up 
with him—we always put Tompkins in 
the van; for safety’s sake; he did such 
fearful and wonderful things with his 
gun—that I was forced to join him. 
After a moment he said, with an effort: 

“ Sibley, I want to ask, as a very great 
personal favor, that you will never under 
any circumstances mention to any one— 
to any one,” he repeated, with a curious 
effect of earnestness — “ about — last 
night.” 

I made haste to give him my assurance. 
It was the least I could do. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “I felt 
sure I might depend upon you. Be sure 
that I appreciate this.” 

Then, because we were men and Eng- 
lishmen, we spoke of other things till 
chance separated us. 

Late that afternoon, as we bent our 
steps homeward, Tompkins and I found 
ourselves again together. We had some- 
how strayed from the rest. Under the 
guidance of a keeper, who strode ahead 
laden with the spoils and trappings of the 
hunt, we were making the best of our 
way toward Grantleigh. Tompkins’ man- 
ner was entirely simple and uncon- 
strained. A respect I had not before ac- 
corded him was growing upon me. We 
were both tired, and when we spoke at all 
it was of the sport of the day. 
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As we neared the manor, the keeper, 
far in the lead, vaulted slightly over a 
low stile in a hedgerow. I followed less 
lightly—my enemies aver that I am grow- 
ing stout—with Tompkins in the rear. 
Suddenly a shot, abnormally loud and 
harsh in the twilight hush, rang out at my 
back. 

Blind and deaf—fatally blind and deaf 
—as I had been, I realized its import on 
the instant. Even before I turned I knew 
what I should see. 

Tompkins was lying in a huddled heap 
at the foot of the stile, and as I bent over 
him I saw that it was a matter of mo- 
ments. Hehad bungled things all his life, 
poor fellow, but he had not bungled this. 

“ An accident, Sibley!” he gasped as I 
knelt beside him. “I was always—awk- 
ward—with a gun, you know. An acci- 
dent—you'll remember, old man? Elinor 
must not faney that it could possibly 
have been-——” 

Speech failed him for an instant. An 
awful agony was upon him, but no moan 
escaped his lips. His life had been a 
farce, a failure, but if he had not known 
how to live, assuredly he knew how to 
die. The darkness was closing round him. 
He put out a groping hand for mine. 

“T think ’m—going, Sibley,” he whis- 
pered. “ Tell Elinor 7 

And with her name upon his lips he 
went out into the dark. 








RIDING SONG. 


LET us ride together, 
Blowing mane and hair, 
Careless of the weather, 
Miles ahead of care ; 
Ring of hoof and snaffle— 
Swing of waist and hip— 
Trotting down the twisted road, 
With the world let slip ! 


Let us laugh together, 
Merry, as of old, 
To the creak of leather 
And the morning’s gold ! 
Break into a canter ! 
Shout to bank and tree ! 
Rocking down the waking trail— 
Steady hand and knee ! 


Take the life of cities— 
Here’s the life for me ! 

’Twere a thousand pities 
Not to gallop free. 

So we'll ride together, 
Comrade, you and I, 
Careless of the weather, 
Letting care go by. 


Theodore Roberts. 
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REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1903-04. 








Almost unprecedentedly disastrous for 
managers and actors, but eminently sat- 
isfying to lovers of the drama—such 
might be the verdict inscribed on the 
theatrical year that has just passed into 














history. More new productions have 
been made than ever before, more new 
theaters were opened in New York, and 
a greater percentage of failures seored. 
This on the one hand. On the other, the 









































CLARA BLANDICK, WHO WAS LEADING WOMAN WITH KYRLE BELLEW IN “ RAFFLES,” AND 
PLAYED “ MARIANNE” IN THE ALL-STAR REVIVAL OF ‘THE TWO ORPHANS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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very fact of the failures made room for 
presentations of real worth, on which 
the managers fell back in sheer despera- 
tion. The American metropolis has had 
more Shakespeare than for a long time; 
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opera, and in music generally, the year 
was distinctly prosperous, so that the 
managers cannot ascribe their hard luck 
to hard times. But without doubt New 
York has too many theaters. One of the 









































WILLIAM H. THOMPSON, AS JOUVENEL, THE GRANDFATHER, IN “THE SECRET OF POLICHINELLE.” 
From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


and though little money may have been 
coined thereby, the artistic level of the 
year’s record was notably raised. 
Various reasons for the prevalent de- 
pression have been assigned; the real 
one is the dearth of good new plays. In 


old ones remained dark almost the entire 
season, and another for half of it, after 
being shut by the mayor’s order after the 
Chicago fire horror, which undoubtedly 
played its part in affecting the balcony 
patronage of the playhouses. 
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MARY MANNERING, WHO STARRED LAST SEASON IN ‘“HARRIET’S HONEYMOON.” 
From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 
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IRENE BENTLEY AS SHE APPEARED IN “A GIRL FROM DIXIE.” 
From a photograph by Marceau, New York, 


The New York season opened on Au- 
gust 18 at the Garrick, with Leo Ditrich- 
stein’s farce, “ Vivian’s Papas,” featur- 
ing John C. Rice and Thomas A. Wise, 
but proving so feeble that it was retired 
before snow began to fly. The next week 
another farce, “ My Wife’s Husbands,” 
by Edwin Milton Royle, started off well 
at the Madison Square, with the author 
and his wife in the cast, and a fine part 
for clever Edward Abecles; but business 
dropped off unaccountably, and after a 
short tour the piece was sold to Nat 
Goodwin, who likewise failed to make a 
go of it. Still another August produc- 
tion fell by the wayside in the shape 
of the comie opera imported from Lon- 
don, “ A Princess of Kensington,” which 
was put on at the Broadway with James 
T. Powers as a star. 

September first brought a cheering 
change in fortune with the arrival of the 
English musical comedy, “ Three Little 
Maids,” at Daly’s. This attractive piece, 


in which G. P. Huntley scored mightily 
as a drawling British nobleman, drew big 
houses until it was shifted to the Gar- 
den, in November, to make room for a 
failure. 

An unhappy offering turned up at the 
3ijou in the same September week— 
“Personal,” a comedy by Eugene Pres- 
brey, serving to reintroduce William 
Collier as a star, this time under the 
auspices of Weber & Fields. Having 
failed flatly, the play was suceeeded by 
a worse one—‘ Are You My Father?” 
Mr. Collier next fell back on “A Fool 
and His Money,” in which Jameson Lee 
Finney did good business in the spring, 
but which came too late to save Collier’s 
autumn season. He closed his engage- 
ment and the theater at the same time, 
and soon, by mutual consent, he and his 
new manager, parted company. 

Meanwhile the Rogers Brothers had 
come to the Knickerbocker in them- 
selves “In London,” and appeared to 
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share the general depression. One of 
their songs, “ By the Sycamore Tree,” 
lifted itself into notice; for the rest, the 
famous comedians must have felt their 
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At the Savoy, Mrs. Langtry set the 
critics by the ears with a comedy from 
a new hand, “ Mrs. Deering’s Divorce,” 
but the public seemed .to like it, and it 









































MAXINE ELLIOTT, STARRING IN “ HER OWN WAY,” ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS OF LAST SEASON. 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 


throne of popularity take on a slightly 
tottering motion. Hattie Williams was 
undoubtedly missed from their support, 
although they had a good recruit in 
Joseph Coyne. 


drew very fair audiences. She had Paul 
Arthur, the American who has acted so 
long in London, for her leading man. 
George Ade’s “ Peggy from Paris” re- 
opened a refurbished Wallack’s on Sep- 















































KATHERINE FLORENCE AS JULIA STANDISH, THE TEARFUL WIFE, IN ““SWEET KITTY BELLAIRS.” 
From a photograph by the Burr McIntoch Studio, New York. 
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tember 10. It is understood that this was which had taken so eagerly to the “ Sul- 
a product of Mr. Ade’s youth, dug out of tan,” took no notice of the reviews, and 
his portfolio after the hit of “The Sul- the piece did a good business for two 
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VIRGINIA HARNED, WHO PLEASED THE CRITICS WITH HER CAMILLE, AFTER FAILING IN 
LIGHT THAT LIES IN WOMAN’S EYES,” A PLAY WRITTEN FOR HER BY HER HUSBAND, 
E. HW. SOTHERN. 


From a protograph by Sarony, New York. 


THE 


tan of Sulu.” MreAde himself protested, months. Then it was sent on the road, 
so did the critics, for neither the book to make room for the third Ade show at 
nor William Loraine’s musie ranked Wallack’s—a_ straight comedy, “The 
much above mediocrity. The public, County Chairman.” This Mr. Ade wrote 












































ETHEL BARRYMORE, WHO STARRED IN ‘COUSIN KATE” DURING LAST SEASON. 
From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 
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to carry out the idea advanced in the the real star in the comedy, in which, 
prologue to “ Peggy,’ and afterwards however, no one was featured, proved to 
dropped to make room for specialties. be Willis P. Sweatnam, the one-time 















































JANE PEYTON, WHO WAS LEADING WOMAN IN “THE EARL OF PAWTUCKET” DURING THE 
LATTER PART OF LAST SEASON—SHE HAD THREE PREDECESSORS IN THE ROLE. 


From a photograph by White, New York. 
The “ Chairman” redeemed the author’s' minstrel, in the guise of a no-account 
reputation in fine style, proving one of village darky. 





the substantial successes of the winter To return to the September produc- 
k and spring, for it remained on view tions, about the middle of the month one 
i throughout both seasons. Maclyn Ar- of the most notable first nights in years, 


buckle filled the title réle admirably, but in point of enthusiasm, took place at the 
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Murray Hill. The house had been aban- 
doned by the stock company that had 
been so successful there of late, and 
turned over to Edward Harrigan for the 
exploitation of a new play from his pen, 
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foredoomed failure at the Garden 
Theater, in the shape of Stephen 


Phillips’ poetical drama, “ Ulysses,” im- 
ported from London, where it certainly 
must have been put on in better form 









































RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, STARRING AS ABIJAH BOOZE IN 


“THE YANKEE CONSUL.” 


From a photograph by Hall, New York. 


“Under Cover.” Besides Mr. Harrigan 
himself, such old-time favorites were in 
the cast as Mrs. Annie Yeamans, her 
daughter Jennie, Dan Collyer, and 
Joseph Sparks; but clever people could 
not save a dull play. It did not live to 
reach the road, and after a brief period 
of combination week stands, the Murray 
Hill stock was restored by Mr. Donnelly. 

The next night witnessed another 


than in New York. The stage effects 
were unconvincing, and the acting, save 
for that of Rose Coghlan (Penelope) 
and one or two others, not above medi- 
ocrity. The Ulysses of Tyrone Power— 
for whose services two managers actu- 
ally went to law—was a distinet disap- 
pointment. In spite of the coldness with 
which it was received, Mr. Frohman kept 
the piece on the boards far into the au- 
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-tumn, playing to the scantiest audiences 
of even this notable season of small 
houses. 

The same week brought forward still 
another weakling, this time to serve 
John Drew, who produced Anthony 
Hope’s “ Captain Dieppe ” at the Herald 
Square, pending the reopening of the 
renovated Empire, to which the comedy 
was presently transferred. Mr. Drew re- 
tained Margaret Dale as his leading 
woman, but discarded the play from his 
repertoire after leaving town, falling 
back on “ The Second in Command,” of 
the season before last. 

Charles Hawtrey, at the Criterion, 
fared better with his “ Man from Blank- 
ley’s,” by Anstey, although the humor 
of this Dickensish offering was distinctly 
British. At the Victoria, Blanche Ring 
met her third Waterloo with “ The Jer- 
sey Lily.” Even her singing of “ Bedel- 
ia” could not save this feeble “ musical 
comique,” whose score was by no less a 
personage than Reginald De Koven. 

At the old Academy of Music, the 
Bostonians in “ Robin Hood” were fol- 
lowed by the English actor, Charles 
Warner, in “ Drink.” Mr. Warner’s work 
was praised for its realism, but the play 
itself was both unpleasant and old-fash- 
ioned. Passing to a livelier theme, 
Weber & Fields brought forth what has 
proved to be their last burlesque— 
“ Whoop-Dee-Doo.” It was not up to 
last season’s offering, and even the fa- 
mous little music-hall did not eseape the 
blight of the prevailing bad business, al- 
though Louis Mann, replacing Willie 
Collier, turned out a trump ecard. Evie 
Stetson scarcely made up for the ab- 
sence of Fay Templeton. On February 1 
the house was closed, and the troupe 
started on a tour to the Pacific Coast. 
Rumors of the dissolution of the firm, 
who lost much money in outside ven- 
tures, were rife all the spring and had 
their verification late in April. 

An unmistakable hit brightened things 
for the Garrick with Maxine Elliott in 
Clyde Fitch’s play of New York life, 
“Her Own Way,” which was done at two 
other houses before being suffered to 
leave town. But this good luck was only 
a flash in the pan, as Crane found “ The 
Spenders” scarcely strong enough to 
fill the Savoy, and before the season end- 
ed on the road he had returned to 
“David Harum.” 

A still more unmistakable failure was 
achieved by Orrin Johnson, who at- 
tempted to star at the Broadway in 
“Hearts Courageous.” Meanwhile, at the 
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Manhattan, where Mrs. Fiske had been 
giving a revival of “ Mary of Magdala,” 
her week devoted to Ibsen’s “ Hedda 
Gabler” proved one of rare enjoyment, 
and set both Hobart Bosworth and Car- 
lotta Nillson before the public in prom- 
ising guise. 


IN GAY VEIN AND IN GRAVE. 


October started out with a decided im- 
provement on the September offerings. 
Sothern produced Justin Huntly Me- 
Carthy’s very striking and original play, 
“The Proud Prince,” at the Herald 
Square, and pleased the public im- 
mensely, although a few critics and many 
lay spectators took exception to the un- 
pleasant nature of some of its scenes. 
The piece served to open the New 
Lyceum, to which it was removed on the 
completion of that handsome house. 
This was Cecilia Loftus’ last season as 
Mr. Sothern’s leading woman, as she is 
to star in the autumn. 

At the Victoria an unpretentious 
comic opera, “ The Fisher Maiden,” put 
in to stop a gap, pleased many by the 
real tunefulness of its music, but made 
only a small impression in the whirl of 
Broadway. “Checkers,” over at the 
American, was more fortunate. Intro- 
ducing a new man in the title rdle, 
Thomas W. Ross, it made its way and 
his into the affections of theatergoers, 
and later played a return engagement at 
the Academy of Musie. 

Another new theater, the Lyric, was 
opened by Richard Mansfield with “ Old 
Heidelberg,” a play from the German. 
This, too, caught the favor of the public, 
which another version shown the spring 
previous by Aubrey Boucicault had 
failed to do. Mr. Mansfield had Grace 
Elliston for his leading woman, and 
played to crowded houses for four weeks. 

The middle of the month brought to 
the Majestic “ Babes in Toyland,” which, 
for some inscrutable reason, the erities 
praised, but which really had very little 
to recommend it in comparison with its 
predecessor, “ The Wizard of Oz.” The 
public, apparently, was of this mind, as 
its run was only half as long. William 
Norris, who was so clever last year in 
“ A Country Girl,” absolutely buried his 
talents as one of the Babes. 

At the Manhattan, the thoughtful 
lover of the drama found much to ad- 
mire in a play from the Spanish, 
“Marta of the Lowlands.” In this Ho- 
bart Bosworth deepened the good im- 
pression he had made in “ Hedda Gab- 
ler,” while Corona Riccardo did very 
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well in the name part. But the piece was 
not of the sort to attract big houses. 
Nor was the “ standing-room only” sign 
required by Ethel Barrymore, who 
opened the new and handsomely ap- 
pointed Hudson Theater with Hubert 
Henry Davies’ quiet but clever comedy, 
“Oousin Kate,” a great hit at the Lon- 
don Haymarket. Nevertheless, she did 
well enough in it to warrant two brief 
return engagements during the season, 
one at Daly’s and the other at the Hud- 
son again. 


MANY FAILURES—A FEW WINNERS. 


The all-summer run of “The Runa- 
ways” gave way at the Casino, on Oc- 
tober 19, to the fourth or fifth revival 
that Francis Wilson has made of 
“Erminie.” He had associated with 
himself what the program styled “star 
players,” including Jessie Bartlett 
Davis as Captain Delauney, Madge Less- 
ing for Javotte, and Marguerita Sylva 
in the name part. The reproduction was 
fairly successful from a popular stand- 
point, although the opera undoubtedly 
suffers from age, and from comparison 
with modern imitations, which, although 
perhaps not as clever, have yet served to 
dull the edge of the enjoyment to be 
derived-from the original. 

At this time, Charles Frohman took 
over the management of Mrs. Osborn’s 
Playhouse, renamed it the Vaudeville, 
and presented there Mme. Charlotte 
Wiehe and a French company in a series 
of one-act plays in that language. 
Mme. Wiehe made a decided personal 
and artistie success, but the clientéle for 
her alien tongue was not sufficiently 
large to warrant an extended season. 

Another short-lived offering of this 
same manager came from England to 
the Academy of Music—the melodrama 
“The Best of Friends.” Provided with a 
fine cast, including Agnes Booth, 
Katherine Grey, Joe Wheelock, Jr., and 
Lionel Barrymore—the last-named being 
disguised very effectually as a veteran 
Boer general—the subject-matter failed 
to appeal to American audiences, and 
the company was disbanded at the close 
of the New York run. 

Meantime Henry Irving appeared for 
three weeks at the Broadway Theater. 
Not making a favorable impression in 
Sardou’s “ Dante,” he was obliged to fall 
back on repertoire for the last days of 
his stay. Every year this famous veteran 
is cutting shorter his term in New York, 
finding more appreciation and greater 
profit on the road. 
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Still more unfortunate was Nat 
Goodwin with his Shakespeare offering, 
a sumptuous presentation of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” serving to in- 
augurate Klaw & Erlanger’s gorgeous 
new theater, the New Amsterdam. Mr. 
Goodwin himself played Bottom, but did 
not win any more favorable comment 
than his Shylock had called forth. Ida 
Conquest was the Helena, Mendelssohn’s 
music was used, and the whole produc- 
tion was magnificently staged. But the 
public would not come forth to see, and 
Mr. Goodwin’s wife, Maxine Elliott, 
helped matters out by taking two weeks 
of his time. On the road he had recourse 
to his old success, “ A Gilded Fool.” 

After an early autumn term with 
“The Earl of Pawtucket ”—which had 
spent the entire summer in town— 
a play destined to run until spring 
came to the Princess on October 27— 
“ Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman,” with 
Kyrle Bellew as the star. He had su- 
perior support from E. M. Holland as 
the detective, Captain. Bedford, and al- 
though the ethics of the piece were de- 
batable, perhaps it was this very invita- 
tion to discussion that gave the play its 
vogue, 

The season went back to the bad luck 
side of the score-board with James K. 
Hackett in “John Ermine of the Yel- 
lowstone,” written by Louis Evan Ship- 
man, after Remington’s frontier pictures 
and produced at the Manhattan. The 
piece had too much character-drawing 
and too little vivid action to suit the 
public, and did not last long, even on 
the road, where Hackett had recourse to 
“The Crown Prince,” of decidedly in- 
ferior artistic merit but undoubted pull- 


ing power. This he brought to Daly’s 
late in the spring. 

November’s second offering, Jessie 
Millward in R. C. Carton’s “Clean 


Slate” at the Madison Square, was also 
a failure, although its press notices. were 
almost without exception favorable. The 
play was somewhat deliberate in its 
movement, and many people objected to 
it on the ground that its theme was the 
love and marriage of a divorced man and 
a divorced woman. 

A happier fate waited on Charles B. 
Dillingham’s other offering made in the 
same week at the Victoria: Frank Dan- 
iels in Smith and Englander’s musical 
comedy, “ The Office Boy.” Even more 
decided was the strike of still another 
musical comedy, “ The Girl from Kay’s,” 
imported from London to the Herald 
Square, where it remained until May 14, 
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scoring more than two hundred per- 
formances. Sam Bernard was featured in 
the comedy part while Hattie Williams, 
in the title-réle, justified the expecta- 
tions she awakened last season while 
with the Rogers Brothers. 

The hoodoo reasserted itself, however, 
when Forbes Robertson and his wife, 
Gertrude Elliott, reached the Knicker- 
bocker with an adaptation of Kipling’s 
“The Light That Failed.” The play 
proved tedious, and the opportunity it 
afforded Mr. Robertson for strong acting 
in one portion was too brief to atone for 
the rest. 


NEW STARS AND OLD ONES. 


Naturally there was no question of the 
drawing power of Maude Adams, when 
she reappeared in New York after a 
year’s absence. Her vehicle, supplied by 
Mrs. Burnett, “The Pretty Sister of 
Jose,” was rather wobbly as a piece of 
dramatic construction—quite inferior, 
in fact, to any of the offerings in which 
Miss Adams has hitherto shown herself; 
but her immense personal popularity 
outweighed these shortcomings and 
filled the Empire, for the eight weeks of 
her stay, with the largest audiences it 
held during the year. The young Eng- 
lish actor, Henry Ainley, made her a 
handsome and able leading man. 

At the Savoy, Arthur Byron essayed 
to star in a Revolutionary play by Clyde 
Fitch, “ Major André,” but although Mr. 
Byron gave a fine realization of the Brit- 
ish spy, and had such clever people as 
Arnold Daly and Guy Bates Post in his 
support, the public found the piece tire- 
some, and not nearly up to Mr. Fitch’s 
earlier play of the same period, “ Nathan 
Hale.” Ten nights measured the run. 

The new Lyric proceeded to live up 
to its name by presenting sweet-voiced 
Grace Van Studdiford as a star in “ Red 
Feather,” a romantie opera by Charles 
Klein and Reginald De Koven. The pro- 
duction was elaborately staged and 
mounted, and Miss Van Studdiford sang 
with her usual charm and acted the sup- 
posed brigand chief with dash and élan. 
Thomas Q Seabrooke furnished most of 
the humor, and the opera had a good run. 

The old Empire stock company being 
disbanded this season, Charles Frohman 
assembled several of its members in the 
support of Fay Davis, who opened at the 
Garrick in a dramatization of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novel, “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter.” The piece met with a chill re- 
ception, and was speedily retired in fa- 
vor of Henry Arthur Jones’ “ White- 
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washing Julia,” of which the troupe gave 
an admirable performance, although the 
business was at no time profitable. Guy 
Standing was Miss Davis’ leading man. 

At the new Lyceum William Gillette 
seored again, this time in a play not 
from his own pen—J. M. Barrie’s fan- 
tasy, “The Admirable Crichton,” which 
remained on view until the middle of 
March. He received able assistance 
from a company made up in the main 
from the London cast. His own perform- 
ance of the imperturbable butler left 
little to be desired. 

Fritzi Scheff, too, scored at the 
Broadway in the romantic comic opera, 
“ Babette,” by Victor Herbert and Harry 
B. Smith. Not only did Mlle. Scheff, a 
recruit from the Grau grand opera com- 
pany, make a personal success, but the 
piece itself proved pleasing. Eugene 
Cowles, the Bostonians’ famous basso, 
sang the part of Mondragon, a soldier of 
fortune, and the opera remained at the 
Broadway for some two months. An al- 
together different verdict was registered 
on the long-heralded “ Japanese Night- 
ingale,” brought out at Daly’s, with Mar- 
garet Illington in the title rdle and Vin- 
cent Serrano, Orrin Johnson, and Fritz 
Williams as chief of support. The thing 
was incomprehensible and unconvincing, 
and after a short existence on the road 
was suffered to die, along with many 
other unfortunates of the season which 
should never have come into existence. 

A like fate awaited “ Captain Barring- 
ton,” by Victor Mapes, in which Weber 
& Fields submitted Charles Richman as 
a star at the Manhattan. The play was 
of the Revolutionary period, and Rich- 
man had the dual réle of twin brothers 
to enact. Joseph Kilgour scored a small 
hit by his make-up as George Washing- 
ton, and Suzanne Sheldon did good work 
as the leading woman; but it seems that 
only in the rarest instances do plays of 
this character succeed. The company 
closed on the road early in March, ma- 
king the third failure of Weber & Fields 
with outside ventures. Still another 
Revolutionary offering went by the 
boards at the same time—“ Miss Eliza- 
beth’s Prisoner,” in which William Fa- 
versham stepped forth at the Criterion, 
and in which Hilda Spong, his leading 
woman, carried off all the honors that 
were to be plucked. Faversham soon re- 
vived “Lord and Lady Algy,” which he 
retained on tour for the remainder of 
the season. 

In refreshing contrast was “ The Mar- 
riage of Kitty,” in which Marie Tempest 
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returned to this country after a long 
absence. The piece was not a musical 
affair, but a clever comedy from the 
French, and Miss Tempest had a fine 
company from the other side, in which 
Leonard Boyne, Ada Ferrar, and Gilbert 
Hare were featured. Miss Tempest re- 
mained at the Hudson for a month and a 
half, and received some of the best press 
notices of the year. 

Few similar attentions fell to “ Win- 
some Winnie,” a Casino show in which 
Paula Edwardes was starred. It was al- 
leged to be an American version of a new 
opera by the authors of “ Erminie,” 
much of Jakobowski’s music being dis- 
earded in favor of newer tunes by Gus- 
tave Kerker. The result was a fearsome 
jumble; Miss Edwardes herself proved 
searcely able to carry a whole opera, and 


the run was neither as lengthy -nor as. 


profitable as the management could have 
desired. 


SOME STRIKING CONTRASTS. 


At the New Amsterdam, the Drury 
Lane spectacle “ Mother Goose ” showed 


an entertainment that improved with 
adaptation to the United States, and 
turned out to be one of the cleverest in 
the series of Klaw & Erlanger’s impor- 
tations, although for some reason or 
other it did not do the lucrative business 
of its two predecessors—‘ The Sleeping 
Beauty ” and “ Blue Beard.” Joe Caw- 
thorne filled the title réle with striking 
ability. 

Poor Alice Fischer, after her ten- 
strike with “ Mrs. Jack” of the previous 
season, met a Waterloo indeed with 
“What’s the Matter With Susan?” a 
farcical comedy with a West Point set- 
ting, presented at the Bijou. Its career 
was brief and inglorious, leaving Miss 
Fischer free to enter a Casino musical 
show later on, and closing the Bijou so 
tightly that it did not reopen during the 
season. 

It was about this time that Arnold 
Daly played his test matinée of George 
Bernard Shaw’s clever and _ original 
comedy, “ Candida,” its first perform- 
ance in America. The date was De- 
cember 8, and the theater the Princess. 
The cast and the notices were equally 
good—Dorothy Donnelly being the 
Candida to the Marchbanks of Mr. Daly 
—and after some few scattering per- 
formances in the afternoons, the piece 
settled down first at the Madison Square 
and later at the Vaudeville for a run 
that reached into the hundreds and drew 
audiences of quality as well as quantity. 
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As usual, David Belasco’s new produc- 
tion dominated the season. This time it 
was “Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’ with Hen- 
rietta Crosman for the star. The play 
was adapted by Mr. Belasco from Eger- 
ton Castle’s novel, ‘The Bath Comedy,” 
and Miss Crosman proved no less de- 
lightful as Kitty than she was as Nell 
in the Gwyn piece that made her famous 
not long since. The scenery, of course, 
was of the finest, the company clever— 
Edwin Stevens’ Colonel being partic- 
ularly good—and the run extended from 
December 9 to June 4. 

Meantime the season’s hoodoo was 
again at work, this time with “A Girl 
from Dixie” at the Madison Square, 
featuring Irene Bentley, but proving 
notable only as being the last show with 
which Arnold Daly was connected before 
the success of “Candida” turned him 
into an actor-manager. In “ Dixie” he 
appeared as Angelo Catalan, the village 
music-teacher. 

Only a mild ripple was created by 
Anna Held at the Knickerbocker in 
“ Mam/’selle Napoleon,” the music by 
Luders of “ King Dodo” and “ Prince 
of Pilsen” fame. A similar verdict was 
registered for “ Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall,” starring Bertha Galland at 
the New York, and presenting May Rob- 
son as Queen Elizabeth. The play was 
by Paul Kester, dramatized from 
Charles Major’s novel; it was later trans- 
ferred to the Lyric Theater. 

Christmas brought Clyde  Fitch’s 
“Glad of It” to the Savoy, where it re- 
mained but a brief period, and then, like 
many of its predecessors, went upon the 
shelf instead of the road. It was offered 
with an especially able cast, including 
Millie James, H. Hassard Short, and 
Edward Abeles. “ Major André’s” fail- 
ure might be looked upon as regrettable, 
but the collapse of “Glad of It” was 
cause for rejoicing. 

At the Criterion, a hit was disclosed 
in the shape of “The Other Girl,” a 
comedy by Augustus Thomas, a worthy 
successor to this author’s “On the 
Quiet” and “The Earl of Pawtucket.” 
It was a New York play, as were these 
other two, and afforded young Lionel 
Barrymore another opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself, this time as a pugilist 
engaged to coach a clergyman (Frank 
Worthing) in the “noble art.” Joe 
Wheelock, Jr., also scored with an 
“ether jag” scene, and the leaders 
among the women were the sisters-in-law 
De Wolfe, Elsie and Drina. The comedy 
was afterwards transferred to the Em- 
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pire, and thence in turn to the Lyceum, 
where it ran until May 14. 

The first week in the new year wit- 
nessed two decided successes, counter- 
balanced by a couple of pronounced fail- 
ures. One of the successes was Israel 
Zangwill’s comedy, “ Merely Mary Ann,” 
exploiting Eleanor Robson, and playing 
in turn at the Garden, the Criterion, and 
the Garrick theaters until May 7; the 
other, “ The Virginian,” a dramatization 
of Owen Wister’s-novel. This latter ran 
at the Manhattan until May 1 and 
gave Dustin Farnum, a young actor 
hitherto quite unknown in New York, 
a reputation that many a seasoned star 
might envy. 

One of the failures was J. M. Barrie’s 
“stomach” play, “Little Mary,’ with 


Jessie Busley, Henry E. Dixey, and’ 


Fritz Williams, at the Empire; the 
other, a musical comedy from London, 
“My Lady Molly,” which, already dis- 
carded by Andrew Mack, fared no better 
at the hands of Vesta Tilley. Still an- 
other mediocrity imported from London 
—as if we hadn’t had enough of our own 
at home—was found in “ The Medal and 
the Maid,” a musical comedy by the au- 
thors of “ Florodora” and “San Toy” 
respectively, and with James T. Powers 
as the comedy feature. The thing was 
only saved from a speedy funeral by an 
interpolated song, “ Zanzibar,” sung by 
Emma Carus with assistance from 
chorus girls dressed as monkeys. 

No great stir was made at the Garrick 
by Mary Mannering in a comedy by Leo 
Ditrichstein, “ Harriet’s Honeymoon,” 
and Amelia Bingham had a few miser- 
able weeks of it at the Knickerbocker in 
“Olympe,” dramatized by Pierre De- 
courecelle from a novel by Dumas. In re- 
freshing contrast was the hit achieved 
by James K. Hackett’s production of an- 
other play from the French—Pierre 
Woltf’s “The Secret of Polichinelle.” 
Clean and clever, it was admirably 
played by a company having W. H. 
Thompson, W. J. Ferguson, and Grace 
Kimball for its leaders. Starting at the 
Madison Square, it remained there until 
that house was closed by order of the 
mayor and the fire department. It then 
played at the Garden until this theater 
passed into new management, after 
which it removed to the Princess, and re- 
mained until the middle of May, scoring 
in all considerably more than a hundred 
performances. 

Eight weeks were spent at the Hud- 
son by Robert Edeson in Richard Hard- 


ing Davis’ comedy of American army 


life, “ Ranson’s Folly,” a cleverly acted 
story, which, however, was a trifle too 
slender to make the pronounced hit of its 
predecessor, “Soldiers of Fortune.” 
Virginia Earl found success on her old 
stamping-ground at Daly’s as star in a 
tuneful military comic opera, “ Sergeant 
Kitty,” with music by A. B. Sloane. 
This, like many another hit of the sea- 
son, found a home in more than one 
playhouse, returning, after a sennight in 
Brooklyn, to play several more weeks at 
the Casino. 

At the Savoy, Robert Hilliard came 
forward in “ That Man and J,” a drama- 
tization by Mrs. Burnett of her story, 
“In Connection With the De Willough- 
by Claim.” The play contained some ex- 
ceedingly powerful situations, and was 
excellently acted by Mr. Hilliard and H. 
Reeves Smith, but its theme was too 
somber for the popular taste, and it 
ran only three weeks or so in New York, 
closing its career, after a short road sea- 
son, in March. 

Rather a wild, weird thing was Had- 
don Chambers’ play from the French, 
“The Younger Mrs. Parling,” presented 
by Annie Russell at the Garrick. Jeff- 
reys Lewis made a hit as the happy-go- 
lucky mother of shady character, and 
“dear old Mrs. Gilbert ” delighted every 
one by her bit as the mother-in-law. Miss 
Russell herself was rather ill at ease, 
and before the New York term closed 
she revived “ Mice and Men.” Over on 
the west side, at the American, some 
brisk work was done by Ralph Stuart in 
a dramatization of A. W. Marchmont’s 
popular story, “By Right of Sword,” 
but both eritics and the public scorned 
the comedy, “ The Light That Lies in 
Woman’s Eyes,” written by E. H. Soth- 
ern for his wife, Virginia Harned. It was 
played at the Criterion to audiences al- 
most as slender as those that attended on 
“Ulysses” at the Garden. Meantime 
Messrs. Weber & Fields had their usual 
bad luck of the season with “ An English 
Daisy,” a musical comedy put on at the 
Casino under their management, with 
Charles A. Bigelow and Christie Mac- 
Donald as “ head-liners.” 


MIDWINTER SHOWS. 


New York now came in for a big 
inning of Shakespeare. At the Lyric 
Ada Rehan and Otis Skinner, starring 
jointly, played for three weeks to the 
best business the theater had yet done. 
Their winning card was “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” with Sheridan’s “ School 
for Seandal” a close second, and “ The 
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Merchant of Venice” a good third in 
the popular estimate. Viola Allen came 
to the Knickerbocker with her beautiful 
production of “Twelfth Night,” but at 
the end of the first week was compelled 
to retire through illness, and could not 
resume for some four weeks. She made a 
good impression personally, but her sup- 
port was not considered adequate. After 
a week of darkness, Charles Frohman 
reopened the theater with the same play, 
presented in the Elizabethan manner, 
minus scenery, by Wynne Matthison 
(best remembered as Everyman) and 
the Ben Greet troupe, who afterwards 
moved down to Daly’s and gave “ As You 
Like it ” and “She Stoops to Conquer ” 
in similar fashion. 

Two nights before Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Wilton Lackaye opened in “The 
Pit” at the Lyric, and remained there 
for two months, by grace of the mob 
scene in the wheat pit, the rest of the 
play being weak and vacuous. “ Glitter- 
ing Gloria” had no eareer at Daly’s to 
remind one of the adjective in its title. 
Written by Hugh Morton, the pen name 
of an American responsible for “The 
Belle of New York,” it was produced in 
London with some success last summer 
as a straight farce. The additions of 
songs for the home market did not seem 
to be an advantageous step. Cyril Scott 
and Adéle Ritchie were prominent in the 
cast, with an important part for Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk. 

On Washington’s Birthday two other 
musical shows set up business with hap- 
pier results. From Chicago came “ The 
Tenderfoot,” written by its comedian, 
Richard Carle, with music by H. L. 
Heartz. <A noisy affair, with an inco- 
herent story, its lively action’and comely 
participants served to hit the public 
taste, and it remained at the New York 
for two months. At the Broadway, 
Henry W. Savage’s “ Yankee Consul” 
took the town by storm, and did the ban- 
ner business of the season. Written by 
Henry Blossom, Jr., with music by 
Alfred G. Robyn, and exploiting Ray- 
mond Hitchcock as its star comedian, 
both story and melodies struck the bulls- 
eye square in the center, and at this 
writing the run is still going on, with no 
sign of a finish in sight. 


IN EARLY SPRINGTIME. 


At the New Amsterdam, Richard 


Mansfield appeared on March 1, and for 
two weeks, in Tolstoy’s “Ivan the Ter- 
rible,’ making a personal success in a 
play of small value in itself. 


The last 
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fortnight of his stay was devoted to rep- 
ertoire, and in this he played to immense 
audiences, especially in the case of 
“ Beau Brummel.” 

Perhaps the most artistic performance 
of the whole season was that of Forbes 
Robertson’s “ Hamlet,” on view for a 
month at the Knickerbocker, albeit the 
attendance was not what it should have 
been. Neither Mr. Robertson’s support 
nor the stage management was of a su- 
perior order, but his own interpretation 
of the Danish prince outweighed all 
deficiencies. 

“ Man Proposes,” a comedy by Ernest 
Denny, offered by Henry Miller at the 
Hudson, added another to the long list 
of failures. To be sure, there was no 
premature closing of the house, but 
after a brief term, the play was simply 
dropped as not suitable. 

A much discussed feature of the win- 
ter was the stock company assembled by 
Sydney Rosenfeld under the title of the 
Century Players. They were to do won- 
derful things, according to Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s prospectus; but the principal 
thing they failed to do, when they finally 
got under way at the Princess Theater, 
was to draw sufficient audiences to make 
the ghost walk on pay-day. Opening in 
Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” with Jessie Millward for Beatrice 
and William Morris as Benedick, they 
progressed as far as a half-baked render- 
ing of Ibsen’s “ Rosmersholm,” when 
they reached a standstill in the middle 
of a week. 

Nothing worse than harsh criticism 
fell to the lot of Katherine Kennedy, 
who about this time appeared at the Gar- 
rick in a weird hypnotic affair by Elwyn 
A. Barron, entitled “The Ruling 
Power.” There was plenty of “ angelic” 
money behind her, so that such men as 
Vincent Serrano and Orrin Johnson had 
no fear about throwing in their lot with 
the venture, which lasted for three 
weeks. 

There is quite a different tale to teH 
of a notable revival which took place at 
the New Amsterdam on March 28, under 
the auspices of the veteran manager, 
A. M. Palmer, who had assembled a veri- 
table all-star cast to present his triumph 
of thirty years ago, “The Two Or- 
phans.” With Kyrle Bellew, Clara Mor- 
ris, Grace George, James O’Neill, 
Charles Warner, Elita Proctor Otis, 
Margaret Illington, and E. M. Holland 
as leaders in a company made up 
throughout of sterling stuff, it is no won- 
der that the venture instantly caught on, 
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nor did the piece seem as old-fashioned 
as one might have believed. 


EASTER NOVELTIES, 


The Casino’s annual summer show was 
put on early—the Saturday night pre- 
ceeding Easter. It bore the title “ Piff, 
Paff, Pouff,”’ and gave its patrons what 
one might have expected under such an 
idiotic name. But a so-called “ radium 
dance” introduced into the last act 
proved popular, and, with the assistance 
of Eddie Foy as chief comedian, landed 
the show in the ranks of box-office suc- 
cesses. Not even Charles Hawtrey’s 
powers as an actor could do as much for 
“ Saucy Sally,” a farce by the editor of 
London Punch, with which the English 
actor came to the Lyceum on Easter 
Monday. It lasted just a month, and 
then the house opened its doors to “ The 
Other Girl,” ousted from the Empire— 
its second city home—by Julia Marlowe 
in “ When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 

The biggest hit of the spring season 
was achieved by William Collier at the 
Criterion, in a farce written especially 
for him by Richard Harding Davis, and 
called “ The Dictator.” After his series 
of autumn fiascoes, Collier sank into a 
bed of roses with this success, and the 
prospects are that it will keep him work- 
ing far into the summer. John, the latest 
member of the Barrymore family to 
reach the stage, did admirable work as a 
wireless telegraph operator, and Edward 
Abeles put up another of his finished 
portrayals of an imperturbable valet. 
Nanette Comstock made a comely lead- 
ing woman, and Mr. Collier’s wife, 
Louise Allen, did the heavy business in 
the shape of a vengeful senora. 

Two other productions of Easter Mon- 
day lived only the week out—‘“ The Su- 
perstitions of Sue,” a farce by Paul 
Armstrong at the Savoy, and “An 
African Millionaire” at the Princess. 
The latter, called an original comedy, 
was dramatized by Fred Sydney from 
the stories woven by the late Grant Allen 
around that clever scoundrel, Colonel 
Clay, and H. Reeves Smith was feat- 
ured in the leading part, which gave him 
opportunity to appear in no less than 
four different disguises. But “ Raffles ” 
had already skimmed the cream off the 
polished villains for the season, and 
good acting could not save the piece. 

There was not even good acting to up- 
hold “The Shepherd King,” although 
the splendors of its mounting did man- 
age to keep the piece on at the Knicker- 
bocker for four weeks. Wright Lorimer, 
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hitherto unheard of in New York, was 
its co-author and star, but failed to con- 
vince the public that he possessed the 
qualities which won an assured position 
in a single night for people like Henri- 
etta Crosman (with “ Mistress Nell”), 
Thomas Ross (with “ Checkers”), and 
recently for Dustin Farnum (with “ The 
Virginian”), 
A RUSH TO REVIVALS, 


Following close on the revival of “ The 
Two Orphans,” and just across the 
street, at the Lyric, De Wolf Hopper— 
taking his cue, perhaps, from Francis 
Wilson and “ Erminie ”—trotted out an- 
other old-timer, “Wang.” The public 
did not seem to resent the fact that this 
“comedy operetta” is fourteen years 
old, and it drew better audienves than 
Hopper’s previous offering, “ Mr. Pick- 
wick.” He had Madge Lessing to sing 
the ballad about shady nooks and bab- 
bling brooks which Della Fox made fa- 
mous. 

In the same week New York was 
obliged to bear up under two “ Camilles ” 
—one at the Hudson, with Margaret 
Anglin as the exponent of the title réle, 
and the other at the Harlem Opera 
House, having Virginia Harned for the 
lady with the cough. Happily both play- 
ers reduced this unpleasant accessory to 
the smallest dimensions. Miss Anglin’s 
rendering was adjudged to be entirely 
too lady-like for realism, and what ar- 
tistic honors there were to be garnered 
went to Miss Harned, who certainly gave 
a powerful delineation of the unhappy 
Dumas heroine. For the rest, the ver- 
sion used at the Hudson—said to be Mr. 
Miller’s own, prepared for himself and 
Miss Anglin during their San Fran- 
cisco engagement—was much the more 
satisfactory from the story point of 
view. Mr. Miller’s Armand will not rank 
very high in his list of impersonations, 
and the wild, helter-skelter fashion in 
which the famous denunciation scene in 
the fourth act was carried out absolutely 
robbed the episode of its effect. Mr. 
Miller, by the way, is the husband of 
Bijou Heron, whose mother, Matilda, 
was the first Camille in this country. 
The Harlem Armand, William Courte- 
nay, possesses the youth and the good 
looks necessary to the part, and acted it 
with more fire than one would have sup- 
posed him to have in his make-up. New 
York will hereafter have a higher opin- 
ion of this young man’s abilities. 
Neither of the “Camilles,” be it added, 
drew very large audiences, although Miss 
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Harned’s was put on at the Garrick for 
a week in May. 


THE OPERA SEASON OF 1903-’04. 


Mr. Conried’s first season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House may be summed 
up as having been, on the whole, dis- 
tinctly successful. Its financial result— 
not the truest criterion, perhaps, but the 
readiest, and one that this materialistic 
age considers of supreme importance— 
was unexpectedly favorable. The stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan are pretty 
well used to making up annual deficits by 
putting their hands into their well-filled 
pockets; and it is understood that Mr. 
Conried told them, last November, to ex- 
pect a loss of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars this year. Instead, a hand- 
some dividend was declared. The total 
expenses were about a million dollars, of 
which two thirds went to the singers; the 
receipts were a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars more than a million. The 
profits came from New York, for the 
road tour was not remunerative, the at- 
tendance in Chicago and Boston being 
particularly disappointing. “ Parsifal” 
was by far the best drawing card, its 
eleven performances—not including Mr. 
Conried’s benefit—bringing in nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Turning to the artistic aspect of the 
season, there was matter both for com- 
mendation and for criticism. Its chief 
triumph and most memorable event, of 
course, was the production of “ Par- 
sifal,’ which had never before been 
staged outside of Bayreuth. Otherwise, 
novelties were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, though Donizetti’s “Elisir d’ 
Amore ” and the ballet ‘“ Coppelia ” were 
new to the great majority of those who 
saw them. Mr. Conried promised Smet- 
ana’s “ Bartered Bride” and Maillart’s 
“Dragons de Villars,” but failed to give 
either. 

The record of the New York season 
showed ninety-five performances. Count- 
ing each item of the double and triple 
bills, the figure becomes one hundred and 
six. This total was made up by the fol- 
lowing twenty-seven operas, counting 
“ Mefistofele,” of which a single scene 
was given, and “ Coppelia ”: 

“ Parsifal,” twelve performances. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana,” eight per- 
formances. 

“ Aida,” six performances. 


“Walkiire,”’ “Lohengrin,” ‘“ Tann- 


hauser,” “Rigoletto,” and “ Pagliacci,” 
five performances apiece. 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “ Magic Flute,” 
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“ Carmen,” “ Faust,” “Barbiere di Sivi- 
glia,” “Elisir d’ Amore,” “ Tosca,” and 
> ’ > 
“ Coppelia,” four performances apiece. 
“Siegfried,” “ Traviata,” “Lucia di 


Lammermoor,” and “ Bohéme,” three 
performances apiece. 

“Rheingold,” “Gotterdimmerung,” 
“ Roméo et Juliette,” and “ Mefistofele ” 
(Prison Scene), two performances 
apiece. 

“Le Nozze di Figaro,” “ Fidelio,” 
and “ Weisse Dame,” one performance 
apiece. 


Of the fourteen composers represented 
in the above list, Wagner led with thirty- 
eight presentations of eight operas, 
Verdi being a poor second with fourteen 
of three operas. As to the division by 
languages, forty-nine performances were 
given in Italian, forty-three in German, 
ten in French, and four—of “ Coppelia ” 
—in dumb-show. 

In musical merit, the general level was 
high, of course, but there were some se- 
rious declensions. To lovers of the bel 
canto, the most delightful feature of the 
season was the discovery of Caruso’s 
beautiful tenor voice, and his singing 
with Sembrich in the older Italian 
operas. Ternina, though her voice is no 
longer as fresh as it was, scored memor- 
able triumphs as Brunnhilde and Kun- 
dry. Gadski’s excellent work may be said 
to have won her a definite place in the 
front rank of dramatic sopranos. Sev- 
eral other German _ singers—perhaps 
Kraus, Goritz, Kloepfer, Burgstaller, 
Blass, and Reiss may be specialized— 
proved valuable members of the com- 
pany, and as a “general utility” tenor 
the versatile Dippel would be hard to 
equal. Minor successes—which might 
have been great ones in less brilliant 
company—were scored in German opera 
by three sopranos of American birth or 
training, but new to our stage—Olive 
Fremstad, Edyth Walker, and Marion 
Weed. On the other hand, in spite of 
Pol Plangon, the French department was 
conspicuously weak. Calvé, reappearing 
after two years’ absence, drew some good 
houses in “Carmen,” but her manner- 
isms have increased while her vocal pow- 
ers and dramatic graces have decreased. 
“Faust ” and “ Roméo et Juliette,” for- 
merly two prime favorites, were sadly 
mediocre affairs with Naval and Akté as 
hero and heroine. 

It was Mr. Conried’s avowed policy to 
refuse to pay the extravagant salaries 
which certain great European singers 
have been wont to demand for coming to 
America. In view of the good financial 




















































































result of the New York season, and of 
the fact that it was carried through with- 
out once changing the opera advertised 
for performance, his plan must be called 
successful; but it is decidedly a risky one. 
Had either Sembrich, Ternina, or Gadski 
broken down—and Ternina’s health has 
often been precarious—he would have 
found himself in a serious dilemma. It 
may be doubted whether he can get 
through another season with satisfaction 
to his directors and the publie without 
opening his checkbook and lengthening 
his list of stars. 

Stage management has always been a 
weak point at the Metropolitan. The 
difficulties of the situation were set forth 
in this department last February, and 
they have not been overcome. The equip- 
ment of the opera-house was improved at 
great expense last autumn, but the prob- 
lem of adequate preparatory drill re- 
mains unsolved. Mr. Conried imported 
two German personages who are reputed 
masters of the mechanical craft of the 
stage, but their presence did not prevent 
a long and annoying series of mishaps. 
There is a lack of discipline behind the 
scenes at the Metropolitan, which Mr. 
Conried may possibly succeed in remedy- 
ing next winter. He is said to have de- 
clared that at any rate he does not pro- 
pose, another season, to have one of his 
own scene-shifters tell him to go to a 
warmer region when he gives the man an 
order. 

To complete the record of grand opera 
in New York, it is necessary to mention 
the fiasco scored by a second-rate French 
company from New Orleans, which sang 
for three nights at the Casino, in March, 
and Henry W. Savage’s successful four 
weeks’ season of English opera at the 
West End, in December and January. 
A feature of the latter was the first pro- 
duction of Verdi’s “ Othello ” in English, 


FINAL BILLS OF THE SEASON. 


After such a disastrous winter, it was 
not surprising to find the New York 
theaters closing early. A few went dark 
at the end of April, and by the middle 
of May open houses were almost the ex- 
ception. A spring surprise was the suc- 
cess of Elizabeth Tyree at the Savoy in 
“Tit for Tat,” a comedy from the 
French, cleansed for American audi- 
ences by Leo Ditrichstein—who also 
served as leading man for the first fort- 
night, after which he gave way to Aubrey 
Boucicault. Miss Tyree had been idle for 
most of the year, after a brief tour with 
“Vivian’s Papas” in Hattie Williams’ 
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ences a-starring with “ Captain Molly” 
and “ Gretna Green” were anything but 
roseate memories. And  deodorized 
French farce had been in such ill repute 
in New York of late, that the really 
pleasant entertainment afforded by “ Tit 
for Tat” came like a bolt from the blue. 

Quite of the opposite description was 
the impression left by “A Venetian 
Romance,” the so-called “ comedy opera ” 
offered by the Frank L. Perley company 
at the Knickerbocker. Heralded long in 
advance as something altogether extra- 
ordinary in its line, the piece had been 
sent to the dry dockfor repairs soon after 
its provincial production; but an obsti- 
nate librettist with much money behind 
her still stood in the path of improve- 
ment, and the thing had no star to carry 
it, Harry McDonough bearing the heat 
and burden of the day as chief comedian. 
One looked in vain for either romance or 
fun in the book by Mrs. Cornelia Osgood 
Tyler, but some of Frederic Coit Wight’s 
music was tuneful, and the bits done by 
the three widows were really worth while. 
Still, the outlook for the Knickerbocker 
is for another summer of closed doors. 

Possibly vigorous work, with the co- 
operation of both composer and author, 
may prove sufficient to avert this catas- 
trophe from the Majestic, where “ The 
Man from China” was recklessly billed 
in advance as staying there “ all summer 
anyhow.” Devised by Paul West, with 
music by John W. Bratton, the piece was 
intended to serve as a starring vehicle 
for Charles A. Bigelow. The critics 
fell upon the show tooth and nail, but 
singled out Stella Mayhew for commen- 
dation. Miss Mayhew is a comedian of 
the May Irwin type, and has been travel- 
ing about as the colored mammy in 
“?Way Down Upon the Suawanee River.” 
With five minutes of the Radium Dance 
in “ Piff, Paff, Pouf” at the Casino, and 
ten of Miss Mayhew at the Majestic with 
her “ Fifty-Seven Ways to Woo a Man,” 
New York may have at least two hot- 
weather shows below the roof-line. 

An exceedingly bald English melo- 
drama by Walter Howard, “Two Little 
Sailor Boys,” closed the season at the 
Academy of Music, and, apparently by 
its very lack of pretension, won the favof 
of the reviewers, who had just been so 
severe on the Broadway shows of the 
same May week. The “boys” were play- 
ed very acceptably by Leonie Darmon and 
Mildred Morris, the latter the younger 
daughter of the late Felix Morris, one 
time leading man with Rosina Vokes. 


part; and her previous season’s experi-* 
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Love Unaware. 


THE STORY OF A RICH YOUNG WOMAN 


WHO HAD NO OBJECT IN LIFE. 


BY LOUISE ROBINSON RHODES. 
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DITH CARPENTER felt distinctly 
bored. Her attention wandered 
from the French novel in her hand. The 
kaleidoscopic emotions of the heroine 
seemed unreal. She, at least, had never 
felt anything at all approaching them. 
The half-dozen years of her young 
womanhood passed vaguely before her 
mind. There had been the chaotic dreari- 
ness of the months following her father’s 
death; the old house had been sold; the 
familiar belongings which mean “ home ” 
had been stored. in a warehouse, from 
which she and her mother had not even 
yet found the courage to reassemble 
them. 

They had traveled until she hated the 
sight of a railroad ticket. She had 
danced through the seasons at home and 
abroad; she had gone in for athletics; 
she was a member of half a dozen chari- 
table boards, where her money was of 
more value than her inexperience. No- 
where did she seem needed. 

She glanced across at her mother, and 
smiled whimsically. Mrs. Carpenter was 
a mild little woman, content to labor over 
intricate lacework, with an hour’s gos- 
sip or a light novel for diversion. Naples 
was associated in her mind with the elab- 
orate piece of Honiton she had fashioned 
there; Cologne was represented by a bit 
of Battenberg. Indeed, nearly every 
stopping place in their wanderings was 
interwoven with some needlework de- 
sign which had supplied for her the abid- 
ing interest her daughter lacked. Now 
her lips were moving slightly as she 
counted stitches. Clearly she did not 
need her daughter’s attention. 

Edith turned back to her novel with a 
sigh, only to drop it with a shrug of dis- 
taste. The hero had appeared now, and 
was declaring his undying affection with 
deep sincerity. 

“Men don’t really doit that way,” she 
thought with the cynical smile of a con- 
noisseur. 

In her life, men had come and men had 
gone. They had wooed in every tongue. 
Some, perhaps, had been sincere, but 


many had shown such an evident affec- 
tion for her fortune that she had ended 
by distrusting them all. No, not all; 
there had been an evil day when one man 
had paid his ardent court so well that her 
heart had beat with answering love. But 
just as the declaration trembled upon 
his lips, a pretty girl whose face was her 
only dowry had come upon the scene, and 
the man, as if in spite of himself, had 
followed the bidding of real affection. 
Somewhere in the world he and the little 
girl were happy, no doubt, with never a 
thought of the heiress who had gone her 
restless way, bitterly flouting the lovers 
who gathered about her until only the 
most desperate dared to woo. 

Edith threw down her book with some 
impatience. 

“T am going for a tramp, mother 
she exclaimed. 

“But, Edith,” protested her mother, 
“there’s the Carters’ dance this evening, 
and Mabel Ford’s tea this afternoon! 
You'll be all red and blowsy after a walk 
in this wind. You had better take the 
carriage.” 

“Deed and I won’t take the carriage, 
mother,” laughed Edith, “and if I don’t 
look fit, I won’t go to the parties.” 

“You are so headstrong!” sighed her 
mother, 

“ Of course, but you like me, so it’s all 
right!” she replied, walking briskly from 
the room. 

It seemed exhilarating to face the 
sharp wind and put up a good fight 
against it, even if there was nothing tan- 
gible to be gained; so Edith turned into 
Vine Place and walked into the gale. 

Perhaps it was because she was a little 
breathless, or it may have been because 
of her real interest in architecture, that 
she soon stopped before a handsome 
house in the process of construction. 
The simple lines and massive stone 
pleased her artistic sense, and she as- 
cended the half finished portico to get 
a glimpse of the interior. 

“Come in, come in, Miss Carpenter! ” 
called a cordial voice, as Stephen Went- 
worth, the architect, advanced to meet 
her. “I had been wishing for a woman’s 
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opinion in the matter of these dining- 
room arrangements.” 

“T shall be glad to come in,” said 
Edith, as she shook hands with the alert, 
elderly man who helped her through the 
temporary door. “If there is one sub- 
ject that I thoroughly enjoy, it is archi- 
tecture. Mother nearly went demented 
because I would poke around the old ¢a- 
thedrals and ruins for hours at a time; 
but their grace and strength appealed to 
me more than paintings.” 

“You ought to be an architect,” said 
Mr. Wentworth laughingly. 

Edith looked at him speculatively for 
a moment, and then turned her attention 
to the dining-room which had failed to 
satisfy. Her comments were practical 
and suggestive. 

“T do like a woman’s opinion on inter- 
nal arrangements,” said Mr. Wentworth 
when they had completed a tour of the 
house. “I often wish I had a daughter. 
I should work her into the business.” 

“Will you work me in instead?” 
asked Edith impulsively. 

“You?” exclaimed Mr. Wentworth in 
astonishment. “You do not need to 
work! ” 

“T think I need work more than many 


people who earn their living,” she replied 
seriously. “I get very tired of an aim- 


less existence. I should really like to 
enter your office as an apprentice.” 

“Tf you are really serious,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, “you may work there every 
morning; but you must be busy, for the 
sake of maintaining discipline among 
the real workers.” 

“T shall be a real worker myself,” said 
Edith. 

“Very well, it’s a bargain. Ill teach 
you the craft as far as I can, and in re- 
turn you shall furnish me with a woman’s 
point of view.” 


II, 


WueEN Mrs. Carpenter was informed of 
her daughter's plans, she protested 
weakly, and then yielded, with the tear- 
ful suggestion that Edith would surely 
ruin her figure stooping over a horrid 
desk. 

There was a pleasant novelty in the 
quiet, orderly routine of the office, where 
so much was accomplished and so little 
said. Edith learned to be of real use to 
Mr. Wentworth, and he commended her 
work, but the young architects in the 
outer office, and the young women clerks 
and stenographers, held aloof. They 
knew her as the rich Miss Carpenter, and 
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resented her attempt at serious work. 
At first the gulf they placed between 
themselves and her troubled Edith, but 
she soon learned to go her busy way in 
peace. 

“T wish you would go out to the 
Thompson house, Miss Carpenter,” said 
Mr. Wentworth one morning, “ and see if 
you can make any suggestions for the 
library. They are leaving everything 
to me, and I have been too busy to give 
the finish and decoration the attention it 
deserves. Tom,’ he added, beckoning 
to a young man in the outer office, “ take 
Miss Carpenter out to the Thompson 
house.” 

Tom rose with alacrity, and smiled 
frankly at Edith, with a friendliness 
which had seemed lacking in the attitude 
of the outer office. During the short 
drive he took up the burden of conversa- 
tion, carrying it lightly from one topic to 
another, but always returning to some- 
thing of interest in their profession. 

“T suppose Mr. Wentworth sent me 
with you because I am new in the office 
and can be spared easily, and because I 
might get some practical ideas from your 
suggestions,” he remarked. “I think I 
have always been an architect,” he con- 
tinued laughingly. “ My first recollection 
is of building houses with blocks, and my 
earliest playmate was a quiet little girl 
who let me make houses for her by out- 
lining rooms with sticks and stones. She 
was very obedient, and would tend her 
doll in the enclosure which I said was 
the nursery, or make her mud pies in the 
kitchen. She never carried her primitive 
pastry into what I called the parlor. 

“When I went to school,” Tom went 
on, “I was easily reconciled to arithme- 
tic, because the problems so often dealt 
with the dimensions of rooms or build- 
ings. Spelling and reading were dull, 
but they led to history, and I was able to 
interest myself in the characters because 
I could imagine them living their lives in 
wonderful castles, or losing them in 
gloomy towers, or pining away in a moat- 
ed grange. It was the same when I went 
to college. The classics had a fascination 
because of the work of the ancient build- 
ers and sculptors; geometrical ecaleula- 
tions were applied architecture, and me- 
chanical drawing became a hobby.” 

Edith did not interrupt his reminis- 
cences, and he continued his simple story. 

“The family intended me for a physi- 
eian. My father and grandfather be- 
longed to that real order of nobility, the 
country doctors, and it was their hope 
that I should take up the succession. I 
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really tried. I studied medicine for a 
year, but it was a hopeless failure, and 
father himself advised me to give it up. 
My younger brother is making it up to 
him, however, so I felt free to follow my 
bent.” 

Edith found the personal note in 
Tom’s remarks interesting, and won- 
dered a little why she had never seemed 
to get so near a man’s ambitions before. 
Then she reflected bitterly that she her- 
self had been the ambition of so many 
men that it had been impossible to find 
their hopes and plans interesting. 

As they went through the Thompson 
house, plans in hand, she became ab- 
sorbed in the work before her. 

“Just a foot or two less space would 
have made this smoking-room more 
cozy,” she said. “I love cozy rooms. I 
would like this one all in browns that 
would shade into the smoke and lighten 
into the lamp-light.” 

In the library she fell a dreaming. The 
wood in which the room was to be finished 
was very beautiful, and the irregular out- 
lines of the apartment lent themselves to 
restful nooks and corners. 

“There should be a low bookease built 
in there, and a high one should reach 
from door to door on that side,” she said. 
“T would have some book-loving verse 
done in old English over the mantel. 
There should be a great, sturdy table 
drawn up in front of the fireplace, and a 
tiger-skin stretched before it. The dear 
old books should be right here to my 
hand, and the chairs should be deep and 
roomy, so that I could curl up and forget 
myself. Oh, this could be such a charm- 
ing room! But of course it never will be; 
people like the Thompsons, who leave all 
the planning to the architect and the 
furnishing to some fashionable dealer, 
will never get the real comfort out of 
their money!” 

“T should love to build a house for 
you!’ said Tom with enthusiasm. “ You 
would be an inspiration. I can imagine 
you presiding over the daintiest old 
china in the dining-room, with just the 
right picture behind you, and the shine 
of the wood matching your hair. Or in 
a red dress in the library—you must be 
extra pretty in red,” he added reflec- 
tively, while Edith suddenly regretted 
the whim which had made her wear her 
darkest and plainest gowns at the office. 

“ The fire would snap,” continued Tom, 
“and throw red lights over your dress 
and face, and I never should be able to 
keep my eyes on my book! ” 5 

Tom was dreaming now, and Edith 
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turned away to hide a smile which would 
ripple over her lips. Tom caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of it, however, and a slow red 
burned in his face as he remarked 
laughingly: 

“Rather cheeky to put myself in the 
library, too, I suppose, but just the same 
I should like to build a house for you 
some day!” 

There was a boyish earnestness in his 
manner which was irresistible, and Edith 
smiled now in frank good-fellowship. 
His open admiration was so evidently 
for herself alone that she found it genu- 
inely delightful. 


II. 


Mr. WENTWORTH was very busy that au- 
tumn, and Edith was often sent out to see 
that his plans were being carried out in 
the best possible manner. Tom was al- 
ways deputed as escort, and each day he 
fitted Edith into the new rooms with a 
word here and there. It came to be like 
a child’s game of “ playing keep house,” 
and Edith took up the sport with mock- 
serious discussions of her preferences in 
form and color. 

“ But really, I must have my way about 
some things!” said Tom one day. “I 
fully intend to be the head of the house,” 
he added, “ but I shall try to be a lenient 
master. You may have your way in the 
dining-room and library, but I shall as- 
sert my rights in the living-room.” 

Edith started at the underlying note 
of sincerity in his tone; but before she 
could frame any remark which should 
show that she saw only the play side of 
the game, Tom added dejectedly: 

“But oh, dear, it will be years before 
we can really build a house. A flat will 
be our portion, and flats are so uncom- 
promisingly ready-made that I shall 
probably have lost all my independence 
before we come to the house.” 

“ Doubtless,” said Edith in what she 
intended for a very cold tone, but she 
only succeeded in making it regretful. 

She tried to remonstrate with herself 
that night as she was going to sleep for 
not discouraging Tom’s day-dreams and 
eliminating herself from them. 

“ But he isn’t in earnest, any way,” she 
consoled herself; “and if he should be, 
some one is sure to tell him soon that I 
am the rich Miss Carpenter, and then 
he will stop, for Tom’s a gentleman.” 

She sighed as she said it, although she 
could not have told why. Surely she did 
not wish Tom to be less a gentleman! 

“May I come to see you this evening?” 
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asked Tom simply, as he leaned over her 
desk one morning. 

For a moment Edith was silent. This, 
surely, was the time to put an end to the 
play; but before she could utter a digni- 
fied refusal, her face dimpled with de- 
light at the thought of having Tom come 
to see her as he might have gone to see 
the pretty stenographer. 

“JT can think of no engagement for 
this evening. My mother and I will be 
glad to see you,” she said demurely. 

* All right. You may expect me early,” 
said Tom cheerfully. “I’ve something 
nice to tell you.” 

For an instant Edith felt vaguely 
troubled. There was something affection- 
ately proprietary in the tone. But in an- 
other moment her head went down on 
her desk, and she was shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. 

“The idea, that I should think him 
lover-like when I don’t know him well 
enough to know his last name! I’m a 
spoiled, conceited thing! He would prob- 
ably be horrified if he knew what I 
thought.” 

Her cheeks burned uncomfortably as 
she raised her head, and it was some time 
before she could ask Mr. Wentworth 
what Tom’s last name was. 

“Lawton,” said Mr. Wentworth with- 
out looking up. “ He’s a mighty bright 
fellow, and I’m sorry he’s going to leave.” 

“To leave?” echoed Edith with a 
strange feeling of dismay. 

“Yes. I’d be glad to keep him, but old 
Green, in St. Paul, has offered him more 
than I can afford just now, so he is going 
over there.” 

“Oh,” said Edith faintly, as she re- 
sumed her work, half conscious of feeling 
relieved that Tom was not going far 
away. 

When he arrived at the Carpenter 
apartment that evening Tom was expan- 
sively happy. He seemed determined that 
both Mrs. Carpenter and her daughter 
should share his pleasure; but after sev- 
eral attempts to talk to the elder lady, 
to whom conversation seemed but an 
interruption in her counting, he turned 
to Edith. 

“Will you come for a walk? I want to 
tell you about my new position, and it’s 
too nice a night to stay in, any way.” 

Mrs. Carpenter stopped counting to 
look at him in blank amazement, but 
Edith, with a little ripple of laughter at 
the thought of “walking out with her 
young man,” hurried away for her hat 
and jacket. 

Tom led the way toward the park, ex- 
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plaining as he did so the new work of- 
fered him in St. Paul. 

“Tm very glad,” said Edith hesita- 
tingly, for she was suddenly aware that 
she was not at all glad, although she tried 
to assure herself that this was the most 
comfortable solution of what might have 
become an uncomfortable problem. 

“Of course you’re glad, Edith,” said 
Tom, drawing her arm tenderly through 
his, “ because now we can have:the little 
flat, if we can’t build the house of our 
dreams. It will have to be in St. Paul, 
but it shall be large enough for your 
mother if she wishes to be with us. You 
shall furnish it to suit yourself, though 
you cannot plan the rooms; and it will be 
a lot nicer than any ready-furnished 
apartment, even if the things are not 
very expensive.” 

Edith was silent with consternation. 
How could this boy be so sure she would 
share his flat when she had only idly 
played at sharing his castles in Spain? 

Tom did not notice her silence, and the 
overhanging trees hid the dismay of her 
face. He went happily on with his plans 
for the little home in which she should be 
the central figure until the trembling of 
her arm within his own made itself felt. 

“ What is the matter, dear?” he asked 
anxiously. 

Edith faltered fo a moment, and then 
said: 

“T—I am very tired.” 

“Of course you are. I am selfish to 
drag you around this way! We'll go 
home ‘slowly, and T’ll come to-morrow 
night for a little while, instead of talking 
everything over now.” 

Hdith smiled wanly into the darkness 
as she thought how small a part she had 
taken in the “talking over.” 

When they parted at the door, Tom 
drew her gently to him and kissed her 
fondly. Edith gasped, but before she 
could remonstrate he was gone. She went 
directly to her room, her cheeks burning 
with hot shame, and the tears standing 
in her troubled eyes. She paced the room 
restlessly. 

“Oh, the shame of it,” she exclaimed, 
“that a woman should be so eallous, so 
heartless! What will he think of me? 
How can I ever tell him? I have led him 
on; I have played with him as a cat does 
with a mouse! He will never trust any 
woman again. I have been wicked, 
wicked! His was such simple faith and 
love, such honest tenderness! He will ut- 
terly despise me! ” 

She fell on her knees, longing to pray 
for help and courage; but between her 
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and the All-Prevailing Love her heart- 
less cruelty seemed to come like a barrier. 
Words of penitence flitted through her 
mind, but Tom’s face, hurt, scornful, and 
angry, rose reproachfully before her. 

At last tears came to her relief, and 
she threw herself upon the bed in a pas- 
sion of weeping. 

“T cannot tell him!” she groaned at 
last. “I am a coward through it all. Tl 
just let things go on. I'll marry him and 
try to deserve such love. I simply cannot 
let him know! ” 

Somehow she felt comforted by the 
resolution, and was able to lie quietly 
waiting for the morning. 

“When Tom comes to-night he shall 
find a loving sweetheart,” she thought 
penitently. “I hope I shall be able to 
play the part well!” 

She did not go to the office that morn- 
ing, but spent the time in removing all 
traces of the night’s suffering. But Tom 
did not wait until evening to make his 
eall. Early in the afternoon he sent in 
an imperative message that he must see 
Miss Carpenter. 

Edith went into the parlor, shy, yet de- 
termined to be tenderly loving in her 
manner. She need not have schooled her- 
self so well, nor have lifted a smiling, 
waiting face to his. He made no move- 
ment even to take her outstretched 
hands. It was not Tom, her boy lover; it 
was a man, white and shaken. 

“Miss Carpenter,” he said haltingly, 
“T have come to apologize for my fool- 
ish words of last night.” 

“ Foolish?” faltered Edith, letting her 
hands drop aimlessly. 

“Yes,” said Tom bitterly. “They 
amused you,no doubt. Probably you were 
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trembling with laughter when I thought 
you were overcome with timidity! I ap- 
preciate your hesitation to tell me the 
truth, but it would have been kinder than 
to leave me to learn it from others.” 

“The truth—from others!” echoed 
Edith faintly. 

“Yes,” said Tom, walking to the win- 
dow to hide the tears which would rise to 
his eyes. “I was in such a fool’s paradise 
that I could hardly wait to tell some one 
of my happiness. I went straight to Mr. 
Wentworth this morning.” 

“What—what did he 
Edith timidly. 

“That the care of the Carpenter 
money would be a better job than either 
he or old Green could give me.” 

“Was that all?” asked Edith, with a 
strange lightening at her heart. 

“ All he had time to say,” replied Tom 
savagely. “I cut out of the office, and 
have been walking around ever since. I’m 
not going to say how unfair it seems. I 
shall forget it some day. I just came to 
say good-by.” 

He stopped abruptly, as if something 
choked him. 

“But, Tom,” said Edith impulsively, 
“T don’t want you to say good-by. I need 
you—I want you to build my—our house, 
I mean.” 

She was blushing in beautiful confu- 
sion, and the light in her eyes gave no 
hint of the sacrifice that she had resolved 
to make. 

Tom turned slowly toward her, and all 
at once the haggard man was gone. Her 
boy lover was at her side, and just as sud- 
denly Edith knew that it was love, not 
sacrifice, that she would offer him all the 
rest of her life. 


say?” asked 





GOD’S GREATEST GIFT. 


Gop pity those who know not touch of hands— 
Who dwell from all their fellows far apart, 
Who, isolated in unpeopled lands, 
Know not a friend’s communion, heart to heart ! 


But pity these—ah, pity these the more, 

Who of the populous town a desert make, 
Pent in a solitude upon whose shore 

The tides of sweet compassion never break ! 


These are the dread Saharas we enclose 
About our lives when love we put away ; 

Amid life’s roses, not a scent of rose ; 
Amid the blossoming, nothing but decay. 


But if ’tis love we search for, knowledge comes, 
And love that passeth knowledge—God is there ! 

Who seek the love of hearts find in their homes 
Peace at the threshold, angels on the stair. 


Joseph Dana Miller. 


























ETCHINGS 

















LOVE LANE. 


Love Lane, Love Lane, quiet, sweet, and 
shady; 
Pansies by the gateway, and pansies by 
the door; 
Old-fashioned blossom-beds—gay smock 
o’ my lady, 
Clove-pinks and eglantine, such a fra- 
grant store! 


Love Lane, Love Lane, wrens and robins 
tuning 
In the boughs at dawn-break—ah, the 
crystal strain! 
Little runs of melody through the golden 
nooning, 
And, at dusk and dew-fall, still a glad 
refrain! 


Love Lane, Love Lane; bursts of childish 
laughter, 
Just the simple merriment that‘hearts 
untroubled know; 
Love’s smile from the casement, Love’s 
light step, and after 
Love’s red lips uplifted as the sun 
droops low! 
Clinton Scollard. 





ARCADY A LA BOHEME. 


Wuere is the place of my delight, 
And what the road that I must tread 
Until, before my homesick sight, 
The olden glories all are spread? 
By what faint bird-calls am I led? 
What shimmer of anemone 
Defines the way to blisses fled ? 
Where lies my path to Arcady? 


With clang of traffic fell the night; 
The street-lamps flashed, a_ silver 
thread; 
And, puffed with wealth and appetite, 
To Jean’s or Francois’ we were sped. 

“ Monsieur, the white wine or the red?” 
We chose our drink right swellingly, 
And Alice broke the long, crisp bread— 

Ah, straight the path to Aready! 


Was it the olives—one a bite— 
That flavored of our food each shred? 
Or was the ice, moist pink and white, 
The only sweet on which we fed? 


Did wit inform each word we said, 
That we should laugh so rapturously, 
Who found each night, ’twixt work and 

bed, 
The pleasant path to Arcady ? 


The tawdry rooms, what made them 
bright # 
What fused to silver spoons of lead? 
What made the waiter, wild-eyed wight, 
Of servitors seem the best bred ? 
And Frangois’ cat, sleek quadruped, 
Why did we pat him lovingly? 
Ah, place where joy and youth were 
wed— 
Dear, dingy path to Arcady! 


ENVOY. 


Prince, not alone where overspread 
The sylvan stars through many a tree, 
Or violets show where love has bled, 
Is there a path to Arcady! 
Anne O’ Hagan. 





THE NEW YORKER’S SUMMER. 


You will go to the mountains or the 
lakes, 
You will sail o’er the placid summer 
seas; 
You will hunt and fish till each muscle 
aches, 
You will rest and will dream beneath 
the trees; 
You will idle and court the kindly breeze, 
Or you'll bask in the sun that makes 
you brown; 
But you'll tire of pleasures such as these, 
And be glad to get back to Gotham 
town! 


You will stand by the roaring surf that 
breaks 
O’er the shifting sands, and across the 
leas; 
You will note how the lamb his gambol 
takes; 
You will prattle of nature’s harmonies; 
You will poetize as you take your ease, 
But at last you will ring the curtain 
down— 
You will pine for the city’s jollities, 
And be glad to get back to Gotham 
town! 
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You will walk in the path the moonlight 
makes 
With the country lass whose hard 
you'll squeeze; 
She’ll be sure to note when your love 
awakes, 
And you'll both grow “spoony” by 
quick degrees— 
Ah me, these delightful comedies! 
But she'll soon grow cold, and you'll 
play the clown, 
You will splutter and rail at fate’s de- 
crees, 
And be glad to get back to Gotham 
town! 


ENVOY. 
Prince, start for whatever shores you 
please, 
Though surroundings new your woes 
may drown, 
You'll be sad outside of these boundaries, 
And be glad to get back to Gotham 
town! 
Nathan M. Levy. 


A MADRIGAL. 


Wake, for the lark has flown 
Straight to the blue; 
Sparkles of sun are thrown 
Back by the dew. 
Come, while the fields are yet 
Fragrant with violet— 
Love, by my castanet, 
Carols to you! 


But when the night birds sing 
Out of the dusk, 

When the warm breezes bring 
Odors of musk, 

Then in impassioned tone 

Speak to me, oh, my own! 

Love finds full voice alone 
Deep in the dusk. 

Charles Buxton Going. 


HOW MYRTLE READS. 


Ar four o’clock she snatched the book 
(At five, I think, a tea was due) 
And, rushing to her cozy-nook, 
Into the tangled plot she flew. 


The book, a recent novel, was 

With numbered chapters forty-eight, 
And Myrtle picked it up because 

She wished excitement while-you-wait. 


From Chapter One to Seventeen 
She-took a quarter of an hour. 

She didn’t like what came between, 
And so she skipped to Twenty-Four. 
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Past page and chapter, steaming hot, 
At breathless, railroad rate she sped, 
Her sole intent to catch the plot 
And cut descriptions while she read. 


But here she checked her break-neck 
course— 
*Twas sure that something had oc- 
curred. 
She seized upon the plot perforce 
And slowly ate it, word for word. 


It seems the lovers—foolish twain 

Had quarreled, raised an angry scene, 
And then a handsome rival swain 

Came like a god from the machine. 


To Forty-Five again she skipped, 
There disinterred the plot to find 
The lover from his Horse had slipped— 
Love scene here, ardent but refined. 


She saw the clock above the grate— 
“ Good gracious, it is half past four! 
Tll rush through Chapter Forty-Eight— 
*T will only take a minute more.” 


4:41—the book was done. 
She slid the volume from her lap, 
Arranged her side-combs on the run, 
And hurried for her hat and wrap. 


And as she hastened through the door 
To catch a ear, at breathless speed, 
She said, “I might have known before 
That book. would take just hours to 
read!” 
Wallace Irwin. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


A LITTLE plaster-paris cast 
Above my desk I see; 

The Bard of Avon’s grand old head 
Benignly looks at me. 


He looks at me as I sit here, 
A smile upon his face, 
Amused, perhaps, to see me try 
His inmost thought to trace. 


That’s what we’re doing, Williiam— 
Pulling you all apart, 

Trying to find your motives, 
And analyze your heart! 


Such subtle scholars we’ve become, 
So great our lore and skill, 

You’d be surprised to hear the things 
We’ve learned about you, Will! 


In fact, if you could live again 
And as a mortal pass, 
You’d find you’d simply be obliged 
To join a Shakespeare class! 
Mrs. B: Clapp. 





